





Critical Condition of Today a Call 
for Good Citizenship 


HE BUSINESS MAN of today is 
ti asking himself, “How soon will 

there be a change to more stable 
conditions in this country? When will 
our people get through with this fever- 
ish excitement that seems to have 
gripped, especially, the manufacturing 
sections? How long will the workers, 


or a large number of them, hold to the 
idea that labor is entitled to take over 
the management of the industries and to 
say what the wages shall be, without ref- 
erence to the sales possibilities or the 
profits; in fact, that labor shall dominate 
the management ? 


How long can this 
condition of affairs continue without 
bringing about another collapse ?” 

And as the thoughtful business man 
studies the situation he begins to ask what 
can be done about it. The more he pon- 
ders the more he becomes convinced that 
he himself must do something. It can’t 
be left for “George.” If we are to have 
stable government, with orderly process 
of law, then the real citizens, those who 
have the welfare of the country at heart 
and who have invested their lives and 
their money in homes and other prop- 
erty, must take an active interest in the 
conduct of the Government. This must 
begin at home, right in the door-yard of 
each individual. The merchant and the 
manufacturer, as well as the farmer and 
the workman, must say to themselves: 
“Beginning today I will devote part of 
my time to the public weal. I will do my 
share of the things that have to be done 
in my community. I will discuss with 
my neighbors the problems that are in- 
volved in its betterment. I will serve 
in any capacity, 
and in particular, I will take an interest 
in the primaries. I will endeavor to get 
good men to accept even the minor of- 
fices. If necessary I will offer for service 
in such offices myself, if by so doing I 
may benefit my community.” 

Freedom is achieved only through in- 
dividual effort, and maintained only by 
vigilance. Adoption of fantastic notions 


‘ome of checks and _ balances. 


no matter how humble; _ 


that have come from the other side of 
the ocean as a panacea for our troubles 
is like taking some new kind of medicine 
without knowing what its effect is going 
to be. Practice of communistic and so- 
cialistic policies has not demonstrated 
that they are better than the American 
plan of representative government. We 
are pleased to call our country a demo- 
cratic government, but it really was de- 
signed to be a republican government— 
The real 
problem is, how are we going to bring 
back those elements that are conducive 
to peace, to happiness, to contentment ; 
to assurance that our children will be 
allowed to possess what we have saved 
for them; that there is going to be pro- 
tection for life and property? 

John Quincy Adams was a distin- 
guished statesman, who became Presi- 
dent of the United States, but when he 
retired he went back to Massachusetts 
and became the Commissioner of Roads. 
He was elected by his own people in his 
own community. He continued to give 
himself to the betterment of his commun- 
ity and his country. And so must we, 
at every opportunity, contribute some- 
thing of ourselves. 

The country needs the services of its 
best men today as it has never needed 
them before. It needs calm, intelligent 
thinking; and a careful adjustment be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 
There should be mutual understanding 
between them. Each is necessary to the 
other. There is as much responsibility on 
the part of the employer as there is on 
the part of the employee. We need la-, 
bor, and it should be profitably employed, 
but we also need capital. Capital is sim-’ 
ply stored-up or “canned” labor; labor 
that has gone before, and has been turned 
into capital. It may be in money, or it 
may be in manufacturing plants, or in 
acres of land or timber, but it represents 
somebody’s work, and it should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of giving some- 
body else work. [Turn to page 61] 



























Manitoba 


District. 


WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers. 
Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., Klamath 


Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester. Idaho. 
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A\ GOOD LUMBER FOR E 


HROUGH more than half-a-century of service, Winton 

has won the reputation of producing the BEST in soft- 
wood lumber. And always the Winton policy will be to 
provide the trade with lumber items of the same sur- 
passing quality which originates in the superb Winton 
timber .. . enhanced by careful manufacture in the big, 
modern Winton mills . . . supplemented by Winton’s 
complete and comprehensive service for lumber dealers, 
millwork plants and industrial users. 


Order from Winton and you can forget your buying 
problem. You can give your attention to other details, 
knowing you can ALWAYS depend on Winton for Good 
Lumber and Good Service. 
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FOSHAY TOWER: MINNEAPOLIS 

















Gibbs. Idaho. 
Ltd., The Pas. 
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Your Profit 
Opportunity! — 
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You'll find, as other dealers have found, that PAR-TOX is a good live Make Sure That Any Roofing You 
seller, a rapid repeater, a dependable profit-payer. Stock it, display Supply Has a Top-Coating of STA-SO 
it, talk about it. You'll make many sales. : . ‘ 
, STA-SO is a crushed hard-slate material used as a top-coating 
STOP DECAY TERMITES pee a by many leading manufacturers of roofing because it perma- 
’ ’ : ae nently resists sun, weather, fire and age. 
S AP ST AIN by brushing on or dipping. 
Solid, Crushed-Slate Protection 
with af- OX Penetrates the wood fibers; : : 
gives lasting protection STA-SO surfacing consists of non-porous, non-fading, slate par- 
against rot and insect at- ticles imbedded and overlapping to make a top layer that solidly 
tack. seals the roofing surface and defies the elements. Sunproof 





IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY won?” 








HOW TO BETTER 


YOUR ROOFING SERVICE 


PARI 





: and waterproof, it comes in many colors and they never fade. 
Painters and contractors use 


PAR-TOX to safeguard the STA-SO, on roofing, carries no brand name or label. To 
durability of their work. make sure that any roofing you handle is surfaced with STA-SO 


write us for information. Remember always this vital fact: 
Millwork manufacturers use 


it to F gon their products No Roofing Is Better than Its SURFACE 
—sash, frames, porch work, 
a Gls ethene. CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 


quick-drying. Can be 
painted over, stained, var- 
nished or enameled without 
time-loss. 








TODAY, send for your Free 
Sample and full details. 


Another profitable item for 


you— 4 
PARKER’S soe rt 
PRIMERLESS PUTTY YOU CAN ALWAYS SAFEL RECOMMEND 


ANY ROOFING SURFACED WITH 


* STA"SOns ° 
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Orderly Retail Distribution Menaced 
by Proposed Program 


ONSIDERABLE publicity recently 
C has been given to the organization 

of the Home Builders’ Guild of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the announced intention of 
members of the guild to endeavor to re- 
duce the cost of home building through 
buying materials direct from the manu- 
facturers and cutting out the retail dis- 
tributor. 

The objects of the guild, as outlined 
in its by-laws, are as follows: 

A. To identify to the public those home 
builders who have proved their compe- 
tence, and whose product can be relied 
upon. 

B. To establish standards of practice. 

C. To exchange experience, and to aid 
in the development of better technique in 
home building. 


D. To seek by co-operative effort to 
lower the costs of construction and own- 
ership to the home purchaser. 

E. To represent the interests of its 
members in public matters, and to engage 
in such other activities as may be ap- 
proved by its membership and by the 
board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. 


All of these are objects worthy of com- 
mendation. However, in connection with 
the fourth object, “to seek by co-opera- 
tive effort to lower the cost of construc- 
tion and ownership to the home pur- 
chaser,” there lies in the proposed plan by 
which this might be brought about grave 
danger of radically disturbing the pres- 
ent relationship between manufacturers of 
all kinds of building materials and their 
retail distributors. 

For years representatives of all 
branches of the lumber industry have 
been striving to develop a distribution 
policy that would be satisfactory to all 
concernéd and would more closely ce- 
ment the relationship between producer 
and distributor. The same thing has been 
true of other building materials, and most 
concerns which produce the materials of 
which homes are constructed have 
adopted definite distribution policies that 
recognize the retail distributor, and that 
rather definitely commit producers to a 
policy of orderly distribution through the 
retailers. 

Should the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards through the Home 
Builders’ Guild succeed in working out 
an arrangement with manufacturers of 
building materials by which subdividers 
and speculative builders can buy their 
materials direct from the producers, it is 
quite likely that the confusion that would 
result would tear down in large measure 
this effort of years to bring about satis- 
factory relationships between the pro- 


ducer, the distributor and the consumer. 

In this laudable effort to reduce to the 
consumer the cost of a home, the guild 
proposes to go to the extent of offering, 
as a further inducement to manufacturers 
to sell direct to these builders, the sug- 
gestion that in this way they will not only 
save the cost of retail distribution but 
they will save the cost of advertising and 
it will not be necessary to maintain a 
corps of salesmen. 

Some of the large subdividers and 
speculative builders claim that building 
costs have advanced to the extent that 
homes that formerly could be built for 
$5,000 now cost $6,500 to $7,000, and 
that this cost prohibits the possibility of 
these builders going ahead with large- 
scale building projects. They claim, and 
rightfully so, that the big demand for 
homes is from the people in the lower in- 
come brackets, and that unless good 
homes can be built and sold for $5,000 or 
less they will be unable to penetrate this 
market. 

This assumption, however, is not al- 
together borne out by past experience. 
Estimates recently compiled through au- 
thentic sources show that home building 
costs still are considerably below the 
costs of the period ending in 1929 when 
building programs were at their height. 


However, it can not be doubted that 
building costs are increasing. With labor 
costs everywhere increasing, the costs of 
producing all materials that enter into 
home building necessarily are greater. 
The theory is that increased costs of labor 
mean increased purchasing power, and 
to the extent that that is true it should 
not necessarily prevent home building 
and home buying. 

One of the laudable objects of the 
Home Builders’ Guild is to “build and 
sell to the public homes of the best ma- 
terials and workmanship consistent with 
the price classification in which they 
come,” and the by-laws provide that any 
member who does not maintain such 
standards shall be subject to expulsion. 

No one can gainsay the fact that there 
is a very definite need for homes, built 
of good materials and properly con- 
structed, that can be sold at a price com- 
mensurate with the ability of the majority 
of people to pay. In previous years 
marked by building booms, too often it 
has been the case that subdividers and 
speculative builders have not been par- 
ticularly careful about the quality of con- 
struction, and as a result there has been 
much jerry building and people have been 
induced to buy homes that have not stood 
up under even a few years of service. 
There is a necessity for better construc- 
tion, and any movement looking to that 
end should be encouraged. However, as 
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commendable as the objects of the Home 
Builders’ Guild may be, it certainly be- 
hooves retail distributors of lumber and 
building materials to be on the alert and 
to protect the satisfactory distribution 
policies that have been built up only after 
years of co-operative effort. 

Without knowing more about just 
what the Home Builders’ Guild proposes 
to do in this matter of buying lumber and 
building materials direct from the pro- 
ducers, it is not desirable to develop any 
controversy over it. However, we are 
inclined to agree with the statement of a 
prominent lumberman, who, commenting 
on this proposal, said: 

“Obviously a move of this sort would 
open up a Pandora’s box, if not a hor- 
nets’ nest, with the lumber and building 
material dealers. If enough manufactur- 
ers of building materials do take it up, it 
probably would antagonize lumber deal- 
ers. At the same time I suppose it would 
put them on their mettle to provide 
equally efficient and economical distribu- 
tion. It may be that sooner or later 
something of this sort will be attempted 
by some group. When it is done, I as- 
sume these manufacturers will have to 
forego most of their distribution through 
retail lumber and building material deal- 
ers, as the two methods of distribution 
would not go together.” 

Another prominent member of the lum- 
ber industry, commenting on this pro- 
posal of the Home Builders’ Guild to ar- 
range for its members to buy lumber and 
other building materials direct from the 
producers, said: 


“According to my experience in lum- 
ber, which covers six years as a retailer, 
two years as a manufacturer, and 22 
years in the selling end for producers, the 
proposal of the guild would set up untold 
conflict in our distribution methods. 
From time immemorial the reputable 
manufacturers have recognized that the 
retail dealer was their meal ticket, and 
naturally they have confined their trading 
to him. I do not doubt the sincerity of 
the guild in its objective—namely the re- 
duction of building costs through the 
elimination of the retail dealers’ profits, 
but I do know that human nature 
doesn’t change, and if the guild does suc- 
ceed in finding manufacturers of building 
materials who will sell direct, it does 
not follow that the guild will pass the 
caving on to the home buyer.” 


This whole proposition is as yet in the 
formative stage and only preliminary 
work is being done for the present, but 
it is expected that early in the fall there 
will be a meeting of members of the guild 
and manufacturers who may be inter- 
ested, to work out a definite plan. In the 
meantime, no doubt both manufacturers 
and retailers will do all they can to im- 
prove merchandising methods and to 
make it possible for good homes to be 
built at a moderate cost without disturb- 
ing the present pleasant relationships that 
exist between producer and distributor. 
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Amenecan fiumberman 
What Do You Think About It? 


In LAST ISSUE we commended the name “The Home Desirable,” as a good 
advertising term. Here’s another good one—“The Home You Can Afford.” It 
applies to the house being promoted by Montana retailers in the special movie and 
radio campaign told about in a news story elsewhere in this issue. 


A GOOD LUMBERMAN of Indiana says: “There has been no change in our 
economics since Shylock’s time; we need a Portia to show Capital that it can have 
income only if and when earned; that it can not take profits at the expense of the 
nation’s blood. How long would horseracing prosper if we periodically destroyed 
thoroughbred sires? How long will business prosper if Capital periodically de- 
stroys business leaders through bankruptcy?” The question propounded is a 
weighty one—equally pertinent if the word “Labor” be substituted for “Capital.” 


lr YOU ARE interested in the subject of wild life in a great city, here’s an item 
for you. No, it’s not about night-club revelries or anything of that sort. The 
other day a feminine member of the AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN staff reported with 
considerable excitement that we had a visitor. Sure enough, there he, or she, was 
—out on the fire escape opposite the eighth-floor windows of the Manhattan build- 
ing—a Baltimore oriole making an informal call. A day or two later another 
tenant, on the fourteenth floor of the same building, saw one of these songsters, 
or perhaps the same one, at his window. Let’s hope that it found its way safely 
out of the canyon of brick, stone and steel that is Plymouth Court, to the green 
trees and pure air of one of Chicago’s beautiful parks. 


PRoBABLy THE newspaper reporter who wrote a little story about a retail 
lumber yard in a certain city, a clipping of which is before us, thought that he was 
paying the company quite a compliment when he said that it had a large quantity 
of lumber “weathering in the yard, prepared to meet all demands.” He doubtless 
meant “seasoning,” but even that word doesn’t exactly fit, nowadays; when, as a 
rule, good lumber is kiln dried at the mill; and, in most parts of the country, is 
carefully stored under cover in the retail yards. The present-day consumer of 
lumber for home building, or most other uses, would fight shy of weathered stock. 
Even in the old days, when piling out in the open was generally practiced, many 
customers refused the weatherbeaten boards from the top or outside of the stack, 
and demanded bright lumber from the inside layers. The care now given lumber 
shows how it has moved up in popular esteem. More than ever before it now is a 
commodity to be treated with respect; scientifically manufactured and prepared, 
carefully stored, and properly used. 























Dip YOU EVER become so absorbed in some job that time passed without 
being noticed ; and finally when you glanced at clock or watch you exclaimed, “It’s 
later than I thought!”? Or, at the other extreme, have you sometimes idly day- 
dreamed time away, until checked by a glance clockward? It’s a common experi- 
ence, just now brought to mind by a large card sent to the writer by a lumberman 
friend, on which is printed in big, red letters the words: “It’s Later Than You 
Think!” The sender’s name appears in small type in a corner, and with an orna- 
mental border the whole forms one of those mailing pieces that recipients usually 
stick up over their desks. This particular lumberman frequently uses epigrams, 
bits of homespun philosophy, and pithy original verses, in his advertising. Just 
what was in his mind when he remembered his Chicago friend with one of these 
desk mottoes is not known. Perhaps he thought that with the languid days of sum- 
mer here, and vacation time at hand, a gentle prod, or an injection of pep, would 
be in order. If so, his guess was a shrewd one, for, in common with many others, 
we have “that lazy feeling” right now. Or was he voicing a deeper philosophy ? 
Poets and sacred writers have emphasized the theme. The motto could be comple- 
mented from the Scriptures with, “The night cometh, when no man can work,” or 
the gloomy exhortation to “Set thine house in order”; while an American poet has 
reminded us that “Art is long, and time is fleeting”; but, to our mind, a better 
ending is that same poet’s inspiring call, “Let us then be up and doing, with a heart 
for any fate * * * .” A disturbing thought intrudes, as one scans the daily news- 
papers and surveys the national scene in its political and industrial aspects. In the 
destiny of our beloved country is it perhaps “Later than we think?” God grant 
that it may not yet be too late—for wise thinking and constructive, patriotic action 
by all conflicting elements of our people. 
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Grading Lumber on a 
Use Basis 


WO READERS of the AMERICAN 
7 LUMBERMAN, One a manufacturer, 

the other a distributor, have taken 
occasion during the past week to discuss 
with the editor the need for reform in 
the method of compiling grading rules 
for lumber, these discussions being based 
on an editorial on this subject that ap- 
peared in a recent issue of this journal. 
One thought it most desirable that grad- 
ing rules be clarified and simplified at 
least to the extent of an explanation be- 
ing made of the particular uses to which 
each grade is especially suited. In other 
words, make the uses for each grade so 
clear that a buyer selecting lumber for 
any purpose would know what grade to 
call for, or the dealer supplying a cus- 
tomer, first ascertaining the purpose for 
which the lumber was intended, would 
be able to tell the buyer just the grade 
required for that purpose. It is true that 
grading rules usually contain the state- 
ment that “lumber is graded with refer- 
ence to its suitability for the use in- 
tended,” but if there is no explanation of 
the particular uses for which each grade 
is intended, how can the person not fa- 
miliar with grades be certain that he is 
buying what he should have? This un- 
certainty as to the grade required for a 
particular purpose results often in a 
buyer purchasing a better grade than ac- 
tually is needed and, on the other hand, 
the result often is just the opposite—the 
purchase of a grade of lumber totally un- 
suited for the purpose intended. 


The other commentator thought that 
the industry would be able to save a valu- 
able market that is slipping away if lum- 
ber could be graded on a use basis rather 
than on the basis of defects allowed etc., 
as at present. He cited as an example 
the experience of a buyer in purchasing 
lumber for a certain purpose. He bought 
a grade as specified in the rule book, but 
found that while the lumber conformed 
in every respect to the grading rule, most 
of it was unsuited for the purpose and 
had to be rejected. Investigation devel- 
oped that there is no grading rule cover- 
ing this particular requirement. If he 
asked for a special rule that would cover 
this need, he would be faced with the 
necessity of paying a much higher price 
because of buying a special grade for 
which no provision was made in the rules 
book. The assumption is that if lumber 
was graded on a use basis, values would 
be adjusted accordingly, and mills would 
be prepared to supply the needs of the 
trade on a practical basis that would con- 
serve timber, reduce waste and prove 
much more satisfactory to all concerned. 


Is it not time for the industry to begin 
giving serious consideration to this ques- 
tion of grading rule reform? These 
changes can not be made in a day. A long 
period of careful study will be necessary, 
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Divergent Interests Join Battle on Issues 
Now Before Congress 


[By AmMeRIcCAN LuMBERMAN Staff Correspondent] 

WasuHinecrTon, D. C., June 29.—Any idea that 
Congress would adjourn the present session at 
an early date, seems to have gone glimmering 
as a result of the three-day entertainment of 
Democratic members of Senate and House on 
tiny Jefferson Island in Chesapeake Bay. So 
members have settled back, prepared to take 
their medicine and the Washington heat as best 
they can. 

The President apparently has abandoned the 
word “must” in connection with legislation pro- 
posed to Congress, but instead “advises” its en- 
actment. The two words mean about the same 
thing in practical terms, for all hands returned 
from the island convinced that Mr. Roosevelt 
wants action on the major measures which he 
has submitted, and is not thinking about early 
adjournment. Some more optimistic folks had 
been talking of a July adjournment, but, with 
so many highly controversial measures pending, 
that would not be possible unless some of the 
cargo were jettisoned. So the folks back home 
may as well start in to possess their souls in 
such patience as they can muster while the leg- 
islative battle proceeds. 

Court and Hours-Wages. Bills Stiffly 
Opposed 


First on the controversial docket is the so 
called Supreme Court bill, now scheduled to be 
taken up immediately following the July 4 vaca- 
tion. What the outcome will be, no man knows, 
although there is a growing feeling that a com- 
promise may finally win out under which the 
President will have the right to appoint two ad- 
ditional associate justices of the highest trib- 
unal, making eleven in all instead of the present 
nine. The senatorial opponents could hold off 
final action on such a compromise by engaging 
in a determined filibuster. Whether they will 
do so time alone can tell. 

The hours-and-wages bill promises to be an- 
other hard battle. The present strike situation 
is not helping the situation with regard to this 
proposed legislation. In all respects, the Black- 
Connery bill is not satisfactory, even to the 
outstanding labor leaders, not to mention Don- 
ald R. Richberg, who in a formal statement to 
the Senate and House labor committees has 
pointed out serious faults. Of course, General 
Hugh Johnson has been lambasting it off and 
on in his column for some time. Spokesmen for 
lumber and other industries and services have 
voiced strong opposition. It is by no means 
certain that wage-and-hour legislation will get 
through at this session, no matter how long it 
may last. 


Housing and Farm Tenancy Measures 
Pending 


Senator Wagner is working hard to bring out 
his housing bill, which has been widely endorsed 
as it stands, but the financing features of which 
called down the wrath of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. The Administration is 
decidedly sympathetic to this measure, but 
wants, if possible, a definite agreement of all 
parties, including Mr. Morgenthau, before it 
goes on the statute books. Within a week a 
new National Housing Committee has been or- 
ganized here, with Monsignor James A. Ryan, 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
as chairman. Needless to say, the committee 
endorsed the Wagner bill and other acceptable 
housing legislation. The committee discussed 
the need for bringing together producers of 
building materials, among whom there is said 
to be a desire to reduce costs to the consumer. 

The modified farm tenant bill is scheduled for 
passage and backed by the President. The ini- 
tial appropriation of $10,000,000 will not go far 
toward setting up acceptable tenants and share- 


croppers as farm owners, but that will be only 
a starter. The second year will see an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000, and the third year a 
still larger amount. Should the experiment 
work out satisfactorily, nobody knows how far 
it will be carried or how great the cost. Pre- 
sumably at the outset the Government would 
be inclined to take over farms now held by 
Federal agencies, but in time must branch out 
and acquire other desirable land, and in many 
instances see that houses and other necessary 
buildings are provided. 
Ever-Normal Granary Plan Being Pushed 
The ever-normal granary feature of the gen- 
eral farm bill introduced some time ago, and 
recently abandoned for the session by Congres- 
sional leaders, apparently is to be segregated 
and put through at this session. At any rate, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is very active 
on its behalf, apparently with White House 
sanction. Whether an effort will be made to 
slip in other features of the general bill, to sup- 
plement the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, is not now known. The bill as 


a whole is highly controversial. 
bers who have generally supported farm legisla- 
tion, seem to feel that Uncle Sam has gone 
about as far as he should in this particular field. 


Congress Modifies Reorganization 
Proposals 


Democratic leaders in Congress had aban- 
doned hope of putting through an acceptable 
Government reorganization bill, but we are now 
told that the President is insisting that action 
be taken at this session. There is wide diver- 
gence of thought on the subject. While Senator 
Robinson, Democratic floor leader, has recently 
introduced a bill which modifies measurably 
some features of the legislation originally sug- 
gested, to strengthen the hands of the Execu- 
tive, it is far from satisfactory to many mem- 
bers. Meanwhile, over in the House, Chairman 
Cochran has appointed four subcommittees to 
draft tentative bills covering as many phases of 
the general reorganization plan. The expecta- 
tion is that the President will have to accept 
a lot less than he asked, if he gets any legisla- 
tion at this session. 


Many mem- 


Matters That Affect Lumber as 
Seen at Nation’s Capital 


NEW BARN TRUSS PRAISED 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 29.—The Timber 
Engineering Co., in “Timber Structures” for 
July, is featuring its new barn truss No. 216. 
In working out this truss, TECO used the re- 
sults of extensive scale model tests conducted 
at Iowa State College under the direction of 
Prof. Henry Giese, well known farm building 
authority. It is known as a trussed rafter gam- 
brel type of barn roof truss, and it is believed 
will be outstanding in low-cost barn construc- 
tion. This design is said to be not only econom- 
ical and easy to erect, but is also capable of 
withstanding heavy snow and wind loadings, as 
well as providing for the use of a traveling 
crane for stowing hay in the mow. 

The rafters, which are spaced 2 feet apart, 
require only 96 feet board measure of low grade 
structural material of 2x4- and 2x6-inch sizes, 
thirteen 25¢-inch TECO toothed rings, thirteen 
¥4-, 5- and 7-inch bolts with washers and a few 
nails. With a span of approximately 34 feet, 
and a clear height above the mow floor of about 
22 feet, 1,000 cubic feet of mow space is pro- 
vided per rafter. 

One barn builder, Rymann Herr, of Fleming- 
ton, N. J., wrote TECO: 

“It was a delight to me to hear the unstinted 
praise given the complete truss. Our men quite 
frankly admit they have never seen anything 
like it, and that the doubts they had at the be- 
ginning have been entirely removed. They also 
admit it is much stronger and better than any- 
thing they could have done with nails. The lo- 
cal lumber dealer stated he would not have 
missed becoming familiar with TECO connec- 
tors for a great deal.” 


TELLS HOW TO MODERNIZE 
FARMHOUSES 


The Bureau of Agricultural Engineering and 
the Bureau of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have jointly prepared a 
bulletin—“ Modernizing Farmhouses’—Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1749. “The plan’s the thing” in mod- 
ernizing, say these experts. They present an 
example of a one-room southern farmhouse re- 


modeled by the owner, who did much of the 
work himself, using some materials from the 
farm, at a cost of only $335. They then show 
a revised plan, costing very little more, which 
offers big returns in comfort and convenience. 


PERMITS TO DATE 24 PERCENT 
ABOVE '36 


While there was an increase of 24 percent in 
the aggregate value of May building permits 
over the same month a year ago, there was a 
decrease of 16 percent under the April volume, 
according to the latest announcement on the 
subject by Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

For the first five months of 1937, the aggre- 
gate value of all classes of building construc- 
tion, for which permits were issued in cities 
having a population of 2,500 or over, which re- 
ported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
amounted to $720,938,000, an increase of 36 per- 
cent over the same period in 1936. Gains were 
shown for each type of construction, the great- 
est increase being in the value of residential 
building, which showed a gain of 58 percent. 
During the first five months of this year, dwell- 
ing units have been provided in these cities for 
84,646 families, an increase of 60 percent over 
1936. 


SEEK TO CURE LUMBER TARIFF FLAW 


During consideration by the Senate of the 
joint resolution extending the so called nuisance 
taxes for two years, Senator Bone, of Wash- 
ington, tried unsuccessfully to have adopted an 
amendment that would base both the tariff du- 
ties and the excise tax on imported lumber on 
rough green lumber only. The senator ex- 
plained that the anomalous situation his amend- 
ment sought to cure is the outgrowth of the 
decision of the court in the Myers case. Until 
that decision, both imposts were based on rough 
green lumber, with no reductions on account of 
tonguing and grooving. Since the decision, the 
Customs Bureau levies duty on the rough green 
base under the Tariff Act, but makes reductions 
on account of tonguing and grooving under the 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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Lumber Industry Presents Views on Labor 


Would Affect Lumber in Peculiar Way 


To THE JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE AND 
House: 

I speak here for the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries of the United States, represent- 
ed by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, a federation of sixteen associations 
including every region of lumber production. 
Lumber is a predominant factor in the industry 
of five States; a large factor in seven others; 
and of commercial importance in more than 
thirty States. The forest products industries 
probably will be affected as much as any other 
industry by such legislation as is now proposed. 

My comment is directed to four specific fea- 
tures of this Bill which, if enacted, will in our 
judgment affect the forest products industries in 
a peculiar way, or to an extent greater than 
industry generally: 


1. The proposed establishment of a class of 
exempt employers; 

2. Industry advisory committees and hearings 
of industry; 


3. Foreign competition and 
4. The effect on forest conservation. 


Might Exempt Over 80 Percent of Mills 


First, as to the exemption of small employers 
proposed in Section 6 (a). I have here, and 
with your consent will leave for your examina 
tion, an analysis showing the extent to which 
this provision would exempt production and 
producing units in the lumber industry in eigh- 
teen of the principal timber States, and in the 
United States as a whole. 

This is based on the assumption of an ex- 
emption limit of 25 employees which, I under- 
stand, was originally contemplated by sponsors 
of this proposed legislation. If and to the ex- 
tent that a lower limit is assumed, the resulting 
exemptions of lumber production and mills 
would be reduced in about ratable proportion. 
This provision applied to the lumber industry 
in the United States as a whole would exempt 
between 20 and 22 percent of the total produc- 
tion of the industry, and between 86 and 88 
percent of the operating mills. In the southern 
pine region, it would exempt 27 percent of the 
product, and between 82 and 86 percent of the 
mills; in the western pine region, between 9 
and 12 percent of the product, and between 74 
and 80 percent of the mills; in the Douglas 
fir region, 7 percent of the product, and 67 per- 
cent of the mills; and in the southern hard- 
wood region, about 36 percent of the produc- 
tion, and 90 percent of the individual mills. 

This is based on the most complete available 
reports of the Census Bureau and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics covering lumber production, 
average hours of employment and average out- 
put per employee. The Census reports are for 
1929 and 1932, the latest available which show 
the classification between large and small mills, 
and the publications of the Department of Labor 
during the past twelve months. 

In 1929, a 25-employee limit would in Georgia 
have exempted 52 percent of the lumber pro- 
duction, 63 percent in Virginia, 39 percent in 
Alabama, 11 percent in Montana, 48 percent in 
North Carolina, 42 percent in Tennessee, 19 per- 
cent in West Virginia; and in percentage of 
producing units, the exemptions in 1929 would 
have ranged between 45 percent in Louisiana, 
61 percent in California, 92 percent in Ten- 
nessee. The same provision in 1932 would, in 


Standards Bill 


WasuHInctTon, D. C., June 28—Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, on June 15 presented to the joint meeting of the House 


the southern pine region, have exempted total 
lumber production to the extent of 11 percent 
in Louisiana, 18 percent in Mississippi, 39 per- 
cent in Alabama, 65 percent in Virginia; in the 
southern hardwood region, amounts ranging be- 
tween 26 percent in Arkansas and 52 percent 
in North Carolina; in the western pine region, 
between 7 percent in California and 26 percent 
in New Mexico; and in the Douglas fir region, 
6 percent in Washington and 9 percent in Ore- 
gon. These percentages of exemption, in most 
regions, can be much increased by the easy de- 
vice of contracting and sub-contracting of both 
logging and milling. 

There is comparatively little difference between 
these percentages in the active year 1929, when 
the national lumber production was over 36 bil- 
lion feet, and in the stagnant year of 1932, 
when the production was barely 10 billion feet. 
It may be fairly assumed that these same pro- 
portionate exemptions, within moderate margin 
of error, would result today when the national 
lumber production is at the rate of about 25 bil- 
lion feet annually. 

If you conclude to deal with this matter as 
proposed in Section 6 (a), you should at least 
know what its consequences will be as applied 
to one of the most difficult industries, and ac- 
cordingly determine for yourselves what likeli- 
hood there may then be of a fair and impartial 
application of any proposed labor standards to 
competitors in this industry. If standards are 
to be applied, no competitor should be exempt. 


Industry Should Be Heard on Wage 


Minimums 


Second, the pending Bill defines oppressive 
wage and the sub-standard wage. In Section 
4 (c) it proposes to authorize a Labor Stand- 
ards Board to vary the minimum wage standard 
“upward and downward” as the Board finds 
“necessary or appropriate.’ Then under Sec- 
tion 5 (a) it is proposed that the Board be em- 
powered under certain conditions to fix a “mini- 
mum fair wage” higher than the minimum wage 
standard estabished by Section 2 (a) 10. Fur- 
ther, Section 14 authorizes the Board, before is- 
suing an order fixing a “minimum fair wage” 
under Section 5, to consult with an “advisory 
committee” for the industry in question. This 
same provision apparently does not apply to the 
determination of minimum wage standards or to 
administrative modifications under Section 4 
(c). We hope that if you conclude to recom- 
mend to the Congress the establishment of a 
Labor Standards Board and the grant to such 
Board of powers as proposed in this Bill, 
you will recommend, also, that such Board be 
not only authorized but required to consult 
with the affected industry and to give it a hear- 
ing before the Board issues any order, either 
to establish a “minimum fair wage” under Sec- 
tion 5, or a “minimum wage standard” under 
Section 4 (c). 

We suggest, also, that the proposed Board, 
if established, should, upon appropriate applica- 
tion of any industry, be required to give hearing 
and due consideration to any facts which the ap- 
plicant industry may submit in support of re- 
quest for modification of the “minimum wage 
standard” as it may be established by Section 
2 (a) 10. The pending Bill is deficient in this 
respect: every subject industry should be en- 
titled as a matter of right, and not merely of 
convenience or discretion of the Labor Stand- 
ards Board, to make application with respect 


and Senate labor committees on the Labor Standards Bill, a 
statement, as follows, on behalf of the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries of the United States: 


both to “minimum wage standard” and “fair 
wage standard,” and to have appropriate hear- 
ing on such application. 


Higher Costs Would Handicap Export 
Trade 


Third, as to foreign competition: Our Ameri- 
can lumber industry is naturally and normally 
an export industry. We say so, and the State 
Department says so. We are having a hard 
time maintaining that status. Eight years ago 
we were in first rank in volume of world lum- 
ber exports. Now we are fifth. Legislation 
of the kind here proposed will obviously make 
our export trade more difficult. Direct labor 
costs average about 40 percent of total produc- 
tion costs. In various regions this per- 
centage varies from 30 to 50 percent. 
This Bill, if enacted, would” result in 
substantial increases in cost. This will fur- 
ther handicap the much-needed recovery of our 
foreign lumber trade and will further accentu- 
ate our dependence upon our domestic markets. 
The moderate protection afforded in existing 
tariffs has been reduced by one-half in foreign 
trade agreements during the past year and a 
half. A tariff hardly more than nominal now 
separates us from the competition of lower-cost 
foreign lumber. Last year our lumber imports 
increased 50 percent and our lumber exports de- 
clined 2 percent. We are merely facing the 
plain fact when we say that legislation such 
as proposed in this Bill will retard our foreign 
trade, and will substantially increase the need 
and the justification for more effective and 
more dependable protection in domestic mar- 
kets. If Congress enacts such legislation as 
this, you can not expect us to eat our cake and 
have it too. 


Larger Industry Units Support 
Conservation 


Fourth, lumber manufacture probably can be 
decentralized as readily as any other American 
industry. This is an industry typically of small 
or moderate-sized units. There are no huge 
single lumber manufacturing enterprises. The 
nature of the industry does not lend itself to 
concentration. There is an important place for 
small lumber enterprises. But their place should 
be determined naturally by their efficiency and 
by their local advantages, and not by statutory 
preferences or exemptions set up by Federal 
law. If, by statute, you force decentralization 
into small operating units, you will within a few 
years have nullified most of the progress which 
in the past quarter century has been made to- 
ward forest conservation and_ sustained-yvyield 
management of forest lands. Without that, there 
will be little permanent forest industry and even 
less of permanent sources of employment. 

No country in the world has solved its prob- 
lem of forest conservation by forcing or even 
encouraging exceedingly small forest owner- 
ships or small producing units. In general, per- 
manent forest industry, permanent communities 
and permanent employment, are dependent upon 
substantial ownership of forest lands. For rea- 
sons of economy and efficiency, this requires 
producing units of substantial size. If, by a 
legislative policy, you put the larger and mod- 
erate-sized mills under a substantial competi- 
tive handicap, you will retard the progress of 
forest conservation at the very time when our 
industry, in co-operation with public agencies, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Selling “The Home 
You Can Afford” 


HeLENA, Monr., June 28.—To take the public on a quick, 
illuminating tour through its “Home You Can Afford,” mem- 
bers of the Montana Retail Lumbermen’s Association are show- 
ing a one-minute talking movie before audiences of local thea- 
ters as a part of a special, State-wide drive to merchandise 
home building. 

The film shows a series of natural color views of the ex- 
terior of the “Home You Can Afford,” and interior views of 
its living room, bedroom, kitchen, laundry room and bathroom. 
A brief “‘trailer’—the sponsoring advertiser’s signature mes- 
sage—then presents the name of the sponsoring yard and the 
slogan: “Your lumber dealer is your housing headquarters.” 

According to W. J. Howard, manager of the Montana asso- 
ciation, which has 210 members, the drive is aimed to sell more 
Montanans on attractive, comfortable homes, rather than to 
popularize one small home design. 

Another object of the drive is to educate the public to con- 
sider the lumber dealer as an expert consultant in construc- 








The step-saving kitchen, as shown in the movie 


tion matters, not merely a man who keeps building supplies 
on hand. 

To focus attention on what can be done with the average 
income the association has prepared a small home plan, Colo- 
nial in style, having 790 square feet of floor space and incor- 
porating all proved devices for space and cost saving. The 
average cost of the house and lot, with no basement, is given 
at $3,540.40. Some allowance is made for the variance in 
freight and labor costs in different parts of the State. This 
ideal home for the person of average income is featured in the 
motion picture. 

While radio, newspaper space and special window displays 
are being used to present “The Home You Can Afford,” chief 
reliance is being placed on the motion picture films to interest 
prospective builders. Produced in true natural color by the 
Alexander Film Co., at its Colorado Springs Studio, the film 
reproduces the beauty of the modern decorating and the ad- 
vanced design of the home. Sixty-two theaters are available 
for a week’s showing of the film, and the potential audience 
includes a third of the population of most Montana cities. 

That the theater screen reaches the younger workers of both 
sexes is also considered an advantage in spreading the story 
of low-cost home ownership. For years many people under 
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Selling the home—From the talking movie 


40 years of age have paid rent and admired the homes shown 
in moving pictures. Now, showing on the same program, 
comes a film which shows and tells them they can have a beau- 
tiful place of their own, with the help of the finance set-ups 
now in operation. 

To minimize screening rates, the film was condensed to a 
minute showing. This length was found ample to take the 
public, figuratively, through the home with a final exterior view 
of the dwelling. Thus is applied the first principle of selling 
used by every realtor; namely, “show them around the place 
and let it sell itself.” 

A standard material list is furnished each member of the 
association for convenience in making local estimates. On an 
average, the cost of the “Home You Can Afford” is presented 
as follows: 


Average for lumber yard materials................ $1,359.56 
Average cost of carpenter labor, including cabinet work 934.84 


Finials wre Gd WATS. ..o osc cies ccs cseiveness 65.00 
Pe i sitaengen ka bhe vet eius we wnrwees 50.00 
eR rere errr ee cee 79.00 
Ne SN iiss corcene nc sawwsche amen 17.00 
Electric fixtures assumed at. ..........2.0cscceees 30.00 
I i tia is cle La he Sad wr Bea ma ea aie 438.00 
MNS ie wets cpp wena npeweanwanil 206.00 
Average price of lot available..................... 361.00 
Average cost of house and lot without basement..... $3,540.40 








The living room, as shown in the movie 
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The average additional cost for putting a furnace room 10x15 
feet under the house was $213. Average for adding a full 
basement was $494. In the latter case the room previously 
used for a utility room is converted into a dinette. The type 
of heat used varies the cost, of course, depending on the equip- 
ment. 


Supplementing the movie showings, the association is spon- 
soring a radio broadcast over all six Montana stations, entitled : 








HERE is 
Gon lie load 
YET! 
| KNOW A WOMAN 


— who cleaned forty houses dur- 
ing her lifetime after other renters 
had moved out . . Who always 
had to buy furniture that would fit 
most any house and not the things 
she liked who never could be 
proud of a home of really her cre- 
ation. 


| KNOW THE MAN 


. . . Who was this woman’s hus- 
band who in time had a 
basket of rent receipts and couldn’t 
sell them whose children 
played on forty other people’s lawns 
and never their own. Don’t be that 
man or woman . instead find 
out about “The Home You Can Af- 
ford” by writing for a free illustrated 


folder. 
MODELS AS rox e) 
LOW AS 4 3 O per. mo. 


with a reasonable down payment 


NAME LUMBER CO. 


City and State 


“Your lumber dealer is housing headquarters” 
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“Pioneer Homes of Montana and The Home You Can Afford.” 
Early home conditions in the State are compared with the 
modernly-equipped “Home You Can Afford.” Teaser ads 
were used in newspapers to support the program. 

As follow-up material, each dealer was supplied with a com- 
plete set of the plans, specifications and cost data together with 
an illustrated folder showing interior and exterior views in 
detail. Large color drawings are also furnished members on 
request for display in windows of bankers, realtors and other 
firms interested in home construction. 


Early indications are that the campaign will be a sensational 
success. Inquiries about the “Home You Can Afford” have 
poured in steadily and there is every reason to believe, lumber- 
men say, that more Montanans have been led to plan homes of 
their own than ever before. 





RIGHT 
Floor plan of "The 
House You Can 
Afford" 
LEFT 
This newspaper ad- 
vertising copy is be- 





ing used to help sell 
"The Home You 
Can Afford" 














If You Don't Profit on Volume Sales— 
When Do You? 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—E. M. Garner, secretary-treasurer of the 
Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has issued a bulletin to all members: 


From my brief acquaintance with the problems of the dealers of the 
Carolinas, my observation on the situation, while it is old as the asso- 
ciation itself, is a most vital one to all of us. With the fine volume of 
business you are all enjoying, in a great many of our communities, the 
dealer’s mark-up is entirely too low to net him the profit he is justly 
entitled to. I believe this is caused, to a large extent, by the lack of 
co-operation between you and your competitor. If the dealers in the 
various localities will get together at stated intervals for an honest dis- 
cussion of their local problems—the result will be a better mark-up 
and more net profit. This is working to good advantage in many 
places, and will work in yours. You may have tried it without suc- 
cess—try again, and stick to it! If we do not make a profit when we 
have the volume—when are we going to make it? I didn’t mean to 
preach a “sermon,” but this proposition of co-operation between com- 
petitors is so simple and workable that it should be practiced by the 
dealers in every community. If I can be of assistance in promoting such 
a movement among the dealers in your group—let me know. 





Logging Strike Makes Rift in Northwest Peace 


Tacoma, WasH., June 29.—Just when labor relations at 
most Pacific Northwest lumber and logging operations were 
believed to be amicable, reports were received here today that 
approximately five hundred men employed at three logging 
camps of the Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills in the woods 
adjacent to Raymond, Wash., have gone out on strike. The 
controversy is understood to be over adjustment of wages in 
higher brackets, and a transportation problem. All of the com- 
pany’s woods operations have been suspended pending settle- 
ment of the controversy. J. W. Lewis, general manager of the 
company, said that a conference with representatives of the 
employees was pending. 
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Take out household furniture and rugs, curtains and drapes, 
dishes and table silver, lamps and electrical fixtures, pipes and 
conduits ; call the roll of building materials and accessories ; add 
a few miscellaneous items; the result is what is on display and 
for sale at the Builder’s Store (Inc.), owned by the Belleville 
Lumber & Supply Co., South Bend, Ind. Such a statement of 
the contents of a store might be resorted to by an observer in 
confusion, or it might be used to imply that the store is a “hodge- 





Corner of store containing paint and wall paper shelves, racks and 
counters. Concealed lighting brightens the wall paper rack 


podge” or a house of a thousand odds and ends. Precisely the 
reverse of either of these suggestions is true. The statement 
was used to avoid the need for presenting a monotonous catalog 
index of materials, and to leave the way open for describing 
briefly the technical finesse with which the various classes of 
merchandise are grouped, and made to stand out so prominently 
that neither the casual shopper nor the customer with a fixed 
idea of what he wants can escape being attracted to the several 
high spots that link the elements into an attractive panorama. 


SIGNS GET THE PUBLIC'S ATTENTION 


The store is located at an important intersection, two blocks 
removed from the main thoroughfare of South Bend, a busy 
industrial, commercial and educational center with a population 
of about 104,000. Approaching the store, one is attracted by 
a neat sign projected above and in front of the main entrance. 
With this to arrest attention, the eye naturally drops to the 
lettering on the transoms above the plate glass show windows. 
These contain alternately the name of the store, and two or 
more of the principal items carried. The lettering is such that 
a mere passing glance from pedestrians or drivers of automo- 
biles will acquaint them with the name and character of the 
establishment. From this level, the eye is attracted to the show 
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Puts Point on Sales Ideas So 
They Make Deeper Impression 


Overhead, Curb, Transom and Idea-Window Displays Attract 
Attention to the Store--Free Parking Invites Visit--Wall Dis- 
plays Lead on to Groups on Merchandise in Show Cases and 
on Shelves and Tables -- Outside Salesmen and Advertising 
Increase the “Pull” on Prospective Customers 
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William J. Ruckel, manager of 
the Builder's Store (Inc.) 
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windows, and it is here that the hand of a skilled window 
dresser is apparent. 


WINDOWS PLANNED TO PRESENT IDEAS 


There is no lettering on the windows: to detract attention 
from the displays within. Each window contains only one class 
of material, thus presenting to the passer-by one clear, concise | 
idea, rather than a confused series of vague impressions that | 
would result were the window loaded with an assortment of | 
several classes of merchandise. The corner windows, which 
are the first ones to present themselves as one approaches the 
store, contain displays in which the central motif, around which 
are grouped lesser items, is approximately at horizontal eye 
level. These corner window displays are built to accomplish 
several purposes. First, they are designed to attract the eye; 
second, they must convey an idea; third, they are so simple in 
make-up that the idea can be caught at one glance; fourth, they | 
are of a physical character such that they permit a clear view | 
of the interior. Their complete functions are to lead attention 
to the window, and beyond it to the interior. The displays in- 
cluded in the windows between the corners are of a different 
character. Conforming also to the single-idea theory of window 
display, these are larger and heavier, and are built without 
regard to permitting a view of the interior. It is in these win- | 
dows that the seasonal items that are being pushed are on | 
view. Prices are not included in any of the window displays. | 

From the smaller items carried, a leader with a special price 
is selected each day. A, small curbstone display is arranged, 
and the special price is shown. This is for the purpose of at- 
tracting the housewife on a downtown shopping tour, and is an 
advertising rather than a sales feature. On the day the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN representative visited the store, the feature 
of the day was brooms. 

Entering the store, which is 83 feet across the front and 127 
feet deep, the touch of a merchandising expert is again apparent, 
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Exterior of store showing transom lettering, and principle used in 
dressing windows 
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because the large stock is so disposed and arranged over the 
10,500 odd square feet of space that a full and unimpeded view 
of the entire area presents itself. At no point do tall or bulky 
objects rear themselves to obstruct the view of any part of 
the store from any vantage point. At the same time there is 
no suggestion of flatness; nor is there possible the impression 
that here is an indistinguishable maze of assorted wares thrown 
together on tables and in show cases. Definite departmentiza- 
tion has been achieved through careful dressing of the walls 
and judicious selection of various types of glass show cases and 
display tables. 


SECTIONS IDENTIFIED BY WALL DISPLAYS 


Along a part of one wall there are shallow glass cases con- 
taining hardware mounted on green plush backgrounds. In 
front of these, liberally interspersed with aisles, are counter- 
height glass cases with other hardware items. The glass cases 
on the wall give way to open shelves containing package hard- 
ware. In front of the shelves are tables carrying additional mer- 
chandise of the same type, as well as related items such as nails, 
screws, brackets, grinding equipment and small tools. Toward 


the back of the store, along the same wall, is a kitchen cabinet 
display, and arranged in front of this are refrigerators, stoves 
and other kitchen equipment. 

Directly across from the kitchen cabinets there is constructed 





Corner showing section of house built to about one-half scale, and 
illustrating application of Johns-Manville products 


against the wall a portion of a house built to approximately half 
scale showing the application of various kinds of Johns-Manville 
siding, roofing, flooring, insulation and interior wall treatment, 
Immediately following this is a garden tool and fixture display. 
To the right of the entrance, the wall contains shelves well 
stocked with a large assortment of paint. An accompanying 
photograph shows a section of the paint shelf, and adjacent to 
it the wall paper racks and sample tables. The identity of each 
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Section of parking lot with one of the company's delivery trucks 
ready to leave 


section of the store is established by the wall displays, and ex- 
tending away from these out into the middle of the room are 
tables, cases or racks varying in style between adjacent sections. 

In the rear of the building is a spacious parking lot, which 
the public is invited to use free of charge. Since parking in the 
downtown area is something of a problem, the lot is used ex- 
tensively. Its use is encouraged in the newspaper advertising 
used by the company. Through a rear door, the store may be 
entered directly from the parking lot. 


USES ADVERTISING, OUTSIDE SOLICITORS 


The store is under the management of William J. Ruckel, who 
assumed his new duties with a wide background of eighteen 
years’ experience in the design and construction of buildings, 
and the merchandising of materials. Mr. Ruckel has studied 
architecture, engaged in the contracting business, and, of more 
importance, has managed lumber yards for a number of years. 
The personnel of the store consists of about six clerks, the 
number varying because some of these perform other duties 
as well. In addition, there is an outside sales force of three 
men who solicit repair and remodeling work and new construc- 
tion in the city. Regular newspaper advertising in the Sunday 
papers and national advertising by manufacturers whose mate- 
rials are carried net inquiries which, added to prospects secured 
from miscellaneous sources, provide more than enough work 
for the three outside men. As rapidly as other men can be found 
and trained, this force will be enlarged. 


SO BUSY IT ADDS FIVE NEW TRUCKS 


Between the store and the yard, everything that goes into the 
construction of a house is carried. As soon as a prospect is 
obtained, one of the several selected contractors with whom 
the company deals is taken to the prospect for the purpose of 
supplying estimates with which to close the job. At present, 
remodeling work is at the same high level it reached last year 
in South Bend, and new construction has about tripled in vol- 
ume. Both Titles I and II of the National Housing Act are 
being used extensively. The Builder’s Store (Inc.) has a large 
number of remodeling and repair jobs, and two new houses on 
which it is supplying all the materials. Recently, five new 
Studebaker trucks were purchased to take care of the increased 
delivery service that is necessary. 





California Pine and Redwood 
Output Gained in '36 


San Francisco, CALiF., June 26.—Lumber 
production in California for 1936 continued its 
rise from the low of 1932, witha gain of 21.2 
percent over 1935, according to a preliminary 
summary of data compiled for the Census 
Bureau by the U. S. Forest Service, here 

The total cut for the State last year was 
1,189,849,000 board feet in the pine region, and 
453,676,000 in the redwood region, for mills 
with a total cut of 50,000 board feet or over. 
Small mills producing less than this amount 
cut 834,000 board feet, bringing the total lum- 
ber cut in California for 1936 to 1,644,359,000 
board feet. 

This is only 75 percent of the peak produc- 
tion in 1926, but 241 percent of the 1932 low. 


The redwood region gained 22.4 percent, and 
the pine, 20.7 percent, over 1935. 

The pine region continues to produce nearly 
three quarters of California’s lumber, with 
Ponderosa pine constituting 46.1 percent of 
the total cut. Redwood forms 24.5 percent of 
the State’s lumber cut, and sugar pine, 13.6 
percent. 

Returns from 95 percent of California opera- 
tors give the cut for the large mills as fol- 
lows: 

Lodgepole pine, 129,000 board feet; pon- 
derosa pine, 765,950,000 board feet; sugar 
pine, 224,290,000 board feet; white fir, 76,111,- 
000 board feet; Douglas fir, 147,779,000 board 
feet; incense cedar, 32,597,000 board feet; red- 
wood, 402,711,000 board feet; spruce pine, 
2,454,000 board feet; oak, 2,000,000 board feet, 
and other species, 502,000 board feet. 


Despite Fire at Kilns, Is Able 
to Ship Promptly 


Houston, Tex., June 28.—The Kirby Lum- 
ber Corp., with headquarters here, advises that 
work already has begun in rebuilding four dry 
kilns recently destroyed by fire at the company’s 
hardwood mill at Call, Tex. The four kilns 
and cooling sheds were destroyed, the loss 
amounting to approximately $35,000. Fortu- 
nately, the company, just two weeks before the 
fire, had completed new kilns, with approxi- 
mately the same capacity, at the planing mill 
and flooring plant at Call. These make it pos- 
sible for the company to take care of its cus- 
tomers without delay. It is expected that the 
new kilns being built to replace the ones de- 
stroyed by fire will be completed and in opera- 
tion not later than Aug. 1. 
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THE HAGERMAN LUMBER CO., OF RED BANK, N. J., REALLY OPER- 
ATES A DEPARTMENT STORE OF BUILDING MATERIALS; IT HAS 
SALES ROOMS AND GENEROUS WINDOW DISPLAY SPACE 





With mingled emotions, we report that the East is taking a 
personal interest, of a kind, in the Realm inkslinger. 

Driving through the edges of New York City, we were over- 
taken at a traffic light by an unwashed remnant of Mediterra- 
nean life. Evidently he had spotted our mid-western license 
plate and had placed us as a sodbuster a long way from home. 
“Hey, Doc,” he said, “wanna buy a lady's fox fur? Make a hit 
wid de goil. Cheap. Wanna look at it?” We didn’t wanna 
look at it. At the next light the trapper drew up again. “Hey 
there. How about a mink shoulder cape? Nifty number from 
de big town. Wanna look at it?” We drove on. At the third 
light, when the old trapper pulled alongside, we said, “Listen, 
sissy. Out our way we wear elephant fur trimmed with Indian 
scalps. Shoot ’em ourselves. Scram out of here.” ‘Cheese!’ 
said the skunk merchant, turning into a side street. No, it 
wasn’t our feeble wisecrack, but the sight of a brass-mounted 
cop on the curb, that got these desirable results. Last night a 
man we thought was a friend took us to dinner; wanted to talk 
about the new small-house design, so he said. But he wedged 
us into a place with a floor show where you couldn’t hear a 
riveter in full bust. And when the noise backed off, an alleged 
singer appeared ; you know the kind, with a sob in her throat 
and Satan in what she used for humor. We hoped feverishly 
she’d find some inhibitions before she got to us; but it was no 
sale. So we draw a curtain over the painful sequence. And 
tonight a Salvation Army band has been whooping for an hour 
under our window. Life over here grows totalitarian. One 


way or another, one way or another they get you. 

But we have easier experiences with our friends of the trade; 
and anyway we're getting ahead of our story. So the depart- 
ment will back up a few States. 

Ind., the Realm spent a pleasant hour with 


In Terre Haute, 
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Retailing in the Thirteen 
Colonies 


our good friend August Fromme, of the lumber company that 
bears his name. Mr. Fromme is a veteran of the industry; one 
of the self-made merchants whose energy and common sense 
have given the industry its vigor and its working serviceability 
to the public. Mr. Fromme’s many friends will be glad to know 
that at the time of our call he seemed well on the way to re- 
covery from a long siege of surgery. His company operates a 
store, handling paints, building hardware, mechanics’ tools and 
other items immediately useful to the trade. Business, he stated, 
is showing pronounced improvement; and had there not been 
a turn some time ago, he added, there might not be many 
lumber yards to share in the recovery. It was pleasant to hear 
this veteran, with many years of hard work and thoughtful 
observation as a vantage point, talk about the present and the 
future with all the vigor of a young man just starting his career. 


New Politics and New Architecture 


Particularly he talked about politics ; not as a partisan but as 
a business man who knows well that business depends upon 
the feelings and the conditions of the buying public. He re- 
gretted partisan excesses; thought business men were letting 
party loyalty obscure the common-sense fact that general wel- 
fare is more important than immediate advantage, if the two 
are not in harmony; believed in accepting the verdict of the 
majority ; and added that the most important thing is for busi- 
ness to adapt itself to political decisions and do its own work. 

Wm. B. Wick, of the Wm. B. Wick Lumber Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, after telling us that business was clearly and steadily on 
the mend, also mentioned a matter about which he thinks the 
industry ought to take a common-sense attitude. He has little 
patience with the frame of mind that finds endless resentment 
over changes in building and lost items of sale. Some of these 
are more important than others; but business weakens itself 
when it gets its mind so set on things that are gone that it 
fails to see what is left and new opportunities as they appear. 
He pointed to the wide trim around the doors and windows in 
his own office, and stated that this is a fashion that is out. In 
the course of the years this will make an important difference 
in the footage of uppers sold. “But,” he added, “I can under- 
stand why people have made the change. The new trim is bet- 
ter looking, fits the new architecture, is less of a dust trap. To 
regret its passing is to regret architectural improvement. The 
new designs, taking them as a whole, will make more people 
want to build. I’d rather work in harmony with public taste 
than to hold back to old methods that would put more finish 
lumber into any one house. It’s better to build three houses 
that suit the public, than two that merely suit my selling plans.” 


Low Income Groups Need Better Homes 


Nearly everywhere we hear comments about the new kind of 
small house. Sometimes it’s the sophisticated, de luxe small 
house ; the little Packard of the building world. Sometimes it’s 
the unit that offers shelter and protection from, the cold at the 
least possible money. And sometimes, of course, it’s a com- 
promise between these two. At the handsome plant of the 
Chambersburg Lumber Co., Chambersburg, Pa., Manager 





STREAMLINING AND BRIGHT METAL TRIM ON THIS SALES DESK 
ARE EVIDENCE THAT THE RETAILER WHO DESIGNED IT AIMS TO 
KEEP IN STEP WITH THE MODERN TREND 
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RETAILER 


The Realm Is Spotted as a Boy from the 

Country -- Experienced Dealers Analyze 

the Future--The Growing Importance of 
Small-House Architecture 


Paul Porter being away for the day, we were told by a friendly 
office lady that the city needed more rental dwellings. One 
man had built several flat buildings, and had rented all the 
apartments before breaking ground. “But,” added our in- 
formant, “there’s a very real need for decent quarters at low 
rentals. A working man can’t pay a $30 rental on $18 wages. 
He just can’t do it. It is done sometimes when several mem- 
bers of a family are employed; but often enough this business 
of setting the entire family to work isn’t so good for the fam- 
ily. There’s a big, pressing need for somebody to work out 
either individual houses or apartments that are adequate as 
living quarters, and that can be rented at low figures. Maybe 
that doesn’t come inside the average dealer’s responsibilities, 
for he’s equipped to produce rather more expensive houses. 
But it ought to be done by someone. These people are impor- 
tant as human beings. Properly handled, their needs ought to 
produce some profitable business to the person who could 
answer their questions.” 


Two Interesting Pennsylvania Retail Offices 


In Lancaster, Pa., we called at the offices of G. Sener & 
Sons, and found our friend Mr. Sener busy with an increase 
of business that was more than seasonal. This veteran, too, is 
carrying the load of business with a tranquil ease that rouses 
admiration. A son went to France during the War, came back 
but never regained his full strength. With his passing, two or 
three years ago, Mr. Sener quietly took over the responsibili- 
ties he had hoped would be the career of his son. This is an 
important business organization. The office is especially inter- 
esting; located in an old-fashioned mansion of the post-Civil 
War style, to which a glassed-in entrance has added display 
space. The interior has been extensively remodeled. Lancaster 
is a wealthy center. As you probably know, Lancaster County 
has long led all the counties in the United States in the value 
of agricultural products. It is the center of the so called “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” people; improperly named, for these thrifty 
and skilled farmers are of German and not Netherlands origin. 
The city is of good size, and trade divides between country 
and town. It is an area where the new architecture, with its 
compact, not to say microscopic, kitchens and trick living rooms, 
has not yet become so popular. Mr. Sener says there is a steady, 
if conservative, increase of building. This is a place where it is 
comparatively easy to maintain solid and substantial building 
standards. These thrifty people know the value of lasting build- 
ings ; though, like everyone else, they can be talked into false 
economies. Mr. Sener is not one to work in that direction. 

Another powerful company, also located in Lancaster, is the 
B. B. Martin Lumber Co. Its office is in a handsome brick 
building, covered with vines, and one must look twice to see 
that it is an office and not a residence. L. H. Nolt is another 
well known retailer who bases his selling policies upon quality 
goods. Without making a vast publicity splurge about it, Mr. 
Nolt and his organization have long been extending a large 
service to the customers; aiding them in getting plans, loans, 
contractors and satisfactory finished results. In fact these fin- 
ished results, rather than any spectacular emphasis upon any 





BOLD WALL LETTERING AND AN OVER-THE-SIDEWALK SIGN 
TELL WILMINGTON THAT THIS IS THE PLANT OF FRANK W. 
GRUBB & SONS CO.; TRUCK POSTER URGES HOME REPAIRS 





YOU'D LOOK TWICE AT THIS HANDSOME, VINE-COVERED 
OFFICE OF THE B. B. MARTIN LUMBER CO., LANCASTER, PA., 
BEFORE RECOGNIZING IT AS BELONGING TO A LUMBER YARD 





one element or factor of the service, have been the foundation 
of the company’s steady volume of trade. Mr. Nolt has studied 
business methods for a long time. He has observed the efforts, 
made elsewhere, to jazz up volume by questionable methods ; 
and he is convinced that as a practical thing these spectacular 
and devious methods destroy themselves. They work for a 
time; but when results do not match customer hopes and ex- 
pectations, the tide of public confidence, and building desire, 
begin to ebb. No doubt the substantial character of the Lan- 


caster people helps explain the success of Mr. Nolt’s policies. 


House Shortage in Chemical Center 


In Wilmington, Del., home city of the great du Pont inter- 
ests, the department found the Frank W. Grubb & Sons Co. 
busy with house building. F. A. Grubb, one of the three “Sons” 
of the corporate title, told us the city has a distinct house short- 
age. These houses, which the people do not have but want to 
the point of building them, run the gamut from workmen’s cot- 
tages to homes for highly paid men of the du Pont office. This 
powerful corporation has a big force at its general offices. Men 
make good in the branch points as engineers, chemists, execu- 
tives or what not, and eventually are brought to Wilmington. 
Being well paid, they want homes of size and quality. Naturally 
in every city there are more persons of moderate incomes than 
of high-bracket earnings. In any event, there appears to be a 
shortage all along the line; and Mr. Grubb told us the building 
season of ’36 was the best in the past ten years. In addition to 
new construction, the pressure for residences has brought about 
a large volume of remodeling. 


House Design "Dates'’ Quickly Nowadays 


“There's a rather steady circulation,” Mr. Grubb said. “Peo- 
ple living in old houses want new ones. People in rented places 
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want to own homes; old ones if they can not afford to build. 
There’s a curious thing about the houses here; in that a house 
but a few years old or even a few months old is considered an 
‘old house.’ There’s more to this than just restlessness ; for the 
houses built only a short time ago are pretty well dated. The 
new type of plans, the new plumbing and kitchen gadgets, the 
game rooms, the insulation and air-conditioning of the up-to- 
the-minute plans are absent from the construction of but a 
short time ago. Part of these things can be added; but the 
architecture that makes an exact use of interior space usually 
can’t be. In any event, we've found a big’ market both in re- 
modeling and in new building. We promoted remodeling with 
poster signs on the trucks; and we urge customers to stay 
away from the old-time box construction and to do a dignified 
English or Colonial type designed the new way; either by an 
architect or according to one of the plans put out by the first- 
class millwork people. 


Correcting Building Mistakes of Depression 


“There’s another factor that dates the ‘old’ house that may 
be but a few years old. During the depression, fewer houses 
were built ; but just before that time the home builders, against 
our advice if they were our customers, did too much shoddy 
construction ; odd looking and spectacular designs and put to- 
gether without much quality in the construction. The weak- 
nesses of those houses are now showing up; and these things 
might have been a handicap to us, by destroying confidence, 
except for the fact that we’ve always been for quality building. 
The public knows it. So we’re pushing the dignified new archi- 
tecture and a high grade of materials and workmanship. In 
fact we think there’s at least five years of volume building ahead 
of us, just to catch up on the mistakes and the diminished 
building of the last few years. We're doing all we can to put 
real value into these houses, and the customers are co-operat- 
ing. They’re sold on sound design and sound construction.” 

At the Lindley C. Kent Co., a short distance down the street, 
the department met William F. Monigle, a dealer of long ex- 
perience, and his son, Paul W. Monigle. We were naturally 
pleased when Mr. Monigle told us that he has been reading the 
Realm for many years; in fact from the days of Met. L. Saley. 
Some time ago, in changing the office about, he found the files 
of the paper for many years back; had the Realm articles cut 
out and plans to have them bound. 

This company also reported much increased business, with 
building and loan and other financing facilities operating effi- 
ciently. Wilmington dealers have long worked on matters of 
sound construction, fair prices, adequate grades and good con- 
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tracting. Wilmington is one of the cities employing its own 
grades and its own grade names; at least in certain species. 
This was done to simplify the rather elaborate grading done 
to suit industrial needs but confusing to retail customers. 

“We have a law here,” Mr. Monigle said, “providing for 
the licensing of contractors. It has been rather necessary and 
useful. I can remember a time when mechanics employed in 
railroad or other work would turn to contracting when they 
were laid off. It’s probably all right for such men to do simple 
carpenter work by the day, to make a living. But many of 
them went in for contracting. They knew little about it, made 
low bids to get jobs, did poor work and used poor materials. 
Frequently they’d pay themselves day wages and have noth- 
ing left to pay for materials. Now they are under this licensing 
law and are subjected to supervision; something that raises 
standards of work and standards of business dealings.” 

Mr. Monigle thinks the business of regulating local condi- 
tions can best be done by local dealers; through personal ac- 
quaintance, discussion of practical matters and understanding 
of sound policies and their relationship to local needs. He 
thinks the big associations have a real value in a general edu- 
cational way; doesn’t think they are successful as policemen 
or that they ought to attempt that function. This yard has been 
in business since 1870. 


FHA Financing Increases Building Volume 


M. P. Penrose, of the Concord Lumber Co., Wilmington, 
tells us the FHA has been of real value, both directly and by 
setting new working standards, to Wilmington business. “The 
banks here,” he stated with a smile, “have been a little too 
proudly conservative. Perhaps they’ve not wanted real estate 
loans. In any event, until recently at least—and we’re not sure 
if they’ve really changed—they followed a rather unpredictable 
policy. They would loan only 50 percent of the appraised value 
of the property, and they made the appraisal. They would not 
set a value or even make a general promise until the house was 
done. That made them practically useless for the purpose ; for 
neither an owner nor a dealer can go ahead without assurance 
of financing. The FHA, however, would look at the location, 
the plans and specifications and say at once if it would make a 
loan and, if so, how much. That has made possible much more 
building and much more assurance and confidence.” 

And finally we mention the Hagerman Lumber Co., of Red 
Bank, N. J., as especially noted, for the big store operated in 
connection with the yard. This store carries a varied stock; it 
is practically a department store. Henry Hagerman stated that 
he expected a large volume of new house construction in 1937. 





Largest Paper Mill in South 
in Louisiana 


New Orteans, La., June 28.—Capitalizing 


into pulp. 


in the vicinity. 


350,000 cords of pine will be converted annually 
) To assure perpetual supply, the cor- 
poration has purchased extensive timber lands 


Natural gas from the large fields of north- 


Bright, Smooth Ends Will Look 
Good in Dealers’ Bins 


LoulIsvILLe, Miss., June 28.—As an evidence 


on thousands of acres of pine land, an almost 
inexhaustible supply of chemicals and other raw 
materials, admirable shipping facilities and the 
10-year-tax-free industrial program of the State 
—the Southern Kraft Corp. subsidiary of the 
International Paper & Power Co. will begin 
immediate construction in Louisiana of the larg- 
est kraft paper mill in the South. 


At a minimum cost of $6,000,000 and possible 
eventual cost of $12,000,000, the new plant will 
be built at Springhill, Webster Parish, and 
begin operation before Jan. 1, 1939, under terms 
of a contract signed between J. H. Friend, vice 
president of the International company, and 
Richard W. Leche, governor of Louisiana. The 
contract formally exempts the company from 
taxation for ten years, under a program rati- 
fied by the people in a constitutional amendment 
in November. 

The mill will have a capacity of 220,000 tons 
a year, and will be so designed that all or part 
of its production may be pulp, paper or board, 
depending on current market conditions. The 
factory will be equipped with two Fourdrinir 
machines, already under construction, and the 
pulp mill will have ten digesters, in which 


ern Louisiana will be used for fuel by the com- 
pany, which will operate its own power plant. 
The mill will use 7,000 gallons of water a 
minute. 

Immediate employment will be given fifteen 
hundred persons, which number will increase 
to between twenty-five hundred and four thou- 
sand when operation starts. The company will 
undertake to provide housing facilities for these 
employees, which means that practically a whole 
town will be built, complete with water sup- 
ply, electricity, sewer system, paved streets and 
community recreational facilities. Springhill 
had a population of 1,546 in 1930, Government 
census figures show. 

The plant will be the third operated in Louis- 
iana by the Southern Kraft Corp., which now 
untilizes two plants, comparatively much 
smaller, at Bastrop, Morehouse Parish. The 
new industry is the sixteenth and largest plant 
to enter the State under the new industrial pro- 
gram, and brings the total value of new fac- 
tory construction in the, State up to $24,000,000. 


At Springhill is located one of the plants of 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), of Shreveport, 


of the progressive policy of that firm to make 
“DELFAIR” products even more acceptable to the 
trade, the D. L. Fair Lumber Co. recently has 
installed in its mills at Louisville, Grenada, 
Bruce and Shuqualak, Miss., five new Yates- 
American latest-type ball-bearing high-speed 
matchers. In its planing mills at Grenada, 
Bruce and Shuqualak, the company has installed 
new smooth-saw electric trimmers that were de- 
signed by D. L. Fair and built in the modern 
and complete machine shop of the company at 
Louisville. These trimmers are equipped with 
special high speed hollow-ground saws which 
produce a smooth cut, making the ends of each 
piece about as smooth as the surface. These 
bright, smooth ends certainly add to the appear- 
ance of this lumber in the bins of the dealers 
who are customers of this company. “DELFAIR” 
pine has become famous throughout the coun- 
try, and in adding this new equipment and im- 
proving the quality and the appearance of the 
product, the D. L. Fair Lumber Co. is follow- 
ing the trend of modern lumber merchandising 
and falling in line with the demands of the 
trade for not only a quality product but one that 
enlists the attention of the buyer because of the 
attractive appearance it presents in the bins. 
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Attractive truck and roadside posters like these form backbone of the Indiana dealers’ advertising campaign here described 


“Hoosier State” Dealers Boost Building 


Fort WaAyNE, IND., June 28.—Here is 
the story, in brief, of what the Fort 
Wayne dealers are doing to promote 


home building and modernizing. 

“It is just as necessary for the building 
industry to promote its interests as it is 
for the automobile industry to bring out 
new models, or for the electrical appli- 
ance people to advertise their wares for 
‘a few dollars down and the balance on 
easy payments’,” said John Suelzer, Jr., 
of the Fort Wayne Builders Supply Co., 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently. 

Asked for a statement of what his com- 
pany and other dealers of the city are 
doing along the lines referred to, Mr. 
Suelzer said: 

“We are well pleased with the co-oper- 
ative plan in which the different firms are 
participating and feel that it should be 
interesting to other lumber dealers in va- 
rious parts of the country. 

sack in the ‘boom’ days of 1923, 1924 
and 1925 in the lumber business, Ameri- 
can families not only had money to spend 
but they were home conscious. They 
took pride in home ownership, and in 
maintaining their homes. Naturally, this 
was a big factor in making the businéss 


of the building industry what it was at 
that time. 


People were not in this frame 





ER: Ec RS 





of mind just because it was natural for 
them to be that way, but the desire had 
been created through the constant force 
of advertising by lumber companies, 
banks willing to loan money, supply 
houses, and by all branches of the build- 
ing industry. 

“Then the depression came along in 
1930 and it was necessary for the build- 
ing industries to curtail practically all 
of their promotional advertising and oper- 
ate just as closely as possible in order 
that they might survive. This lack of 
advertising and promotional work also 
had its effect on the buying public. 

“The building industry today has taken 
on new life, although it is not anywhere 
near back to normal, but is on the gradual 
upturn. The Government instituted the 
FHA loans, both for new homes and re- 
modeling, which have played an important 
part in the start, and offered an incentive 
for building new homes and for remodel- 
ing. It also offered an advertising force 
for the lumber companies to use. The 
building trades have again started their 
promotional work of creating desire to 
own homes and to remodel and keep 
homes well maintained, and it has had a 
gratifying effect on their sales volume. 

“The dealers of Fort Wayne have 


More specimens of outdoor advertising figuring in Fort Wayne (Ind.) campaign—Fifty such signs are scattered about the city 


taken advantage of the opportunity to 
stimulate business, and during the year of 
1936 they sponsored a campaign for 
building and modernizing through the 
FHA loans. They used a number of dif- 
ferent forms of advertising, such as di- 
rect-by-mail, newspaper, and outdoor 
poster advertising, as well as truck pos- 
ters. Financial institutions, eager to loan 
money, co-operated with the lumber com- 
panies in building new sales. All of this 
promotional work did not bring the 1923- 
1924 business back, but it did create a 
great amount of sales for the building: 
lines. 

“The city of Fort Wayne ranked sec- 
ond in the State in the amount of build- 
ing, which speaks for itself. Promotional 
advertising pays in the building indus- 
try the same as in all other types of busi- 
ness. After all, the American family has 
just so much money to spend, and it is up 
to the building interests whether this 
money is diverted into homes, remodeling, 
or goes for new automobiles, electrical 
appliances and the many other products 
for which they could spend their money 
instead of for the home. 

“The battle for business continues anew 
every day as the business houses open 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Here’s a Fish Story to End All Fish Stories! 


It is highly appropriate that the season’s best fish story should 
come from the town of WHITEFISH (situated in Montana). 
It tells of an extremely rare fur-bearing fish which inhabits Ice- 
The story was sent the AMERICAN 
LuUMBERMAN by G. IV. Brumwell, owner of the Home Lumber 
Yards, at Whitefish, who prefaces it with this explanation: 

“I have been a reader of your paper for several years and 
enjoyed all that I have found time to read. Your correspondents 
traveling around among the dealers find many things to interest 


berg Lake near that place. 


The discovery of this fur-bearing fish 
was made while traveling through Gla- 
cier National Park during a sudden drop 
in temperature, following up of which 
led to “Iceberg Lake” near Whitefish, 
Mont. Several hooks were tried, but were 
broken immediately upon touching the 
water. Finally one was heated, and 
when this hit the water, the temperature 


tempered the hook, with the result that 
one of the fish was caught. 

The water in this lake is so cold that 
nature has taken care of her own by pro- 
viding the fish with a thick coat of fur. 
In fact, the water is so cold that it is 
beyond the freezing point. 

The beazel, a very rare specimen, 
found only on Prince Edward Island, 


both them and your readers, but they ‘ain’t seen nothing yet’ 
unless they have visited Whitefish, Mont., and enjoyed some 
of the wonderful fishing we have here, and also visited Glacier 
National Park. Even Paul Bunyan in all his glory never caught 
a fish like one of these. 
famous fur-bearing fish was clipped from the Whitefish Pilot, 
and I can personally vouch for the truth of every word. It was 
written by J. H. (Jim) Hicken, who has gone to his reward, 
but the story goes marching on.” 


The enclosed article telling of the 


Here it ts: 

lives on the hum of the hummingbird. It 
has been found to be the only bait that 
these fish will bite on, except in extreme 
warm weather, when, it has been learned, 
they will bite on “ice worms.” Another 
peculiarity of this fish is that it follows 
the precept of the poet who said: “In the 
spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love.” So, with these fish, 








Do you, or any of your’ and 
customers, ever go fishing? 
Most everyone does — in 
fact to a great many peo- 


ple vacation time wouldn't 


patience 
finny inhabitants of lake 
or stream. 
‘‘Sportsman Yardstick,” 
which might just as well be 
the 





with the 


Therefore, the universal 


“Fisherman’s 


duced to exact scale (no 
pun intended) has almost 


appeal. 
printed on a strip of light 
yellow cardboard 5% 


inches. 





been given away as an 
advertising novelty by 
the Mawson-Bradfield 
Lumber Co., Boulder, 
Colo., mostly on request, 
and have invariably been 
received with appreciation. 
The catchy thing about 


It is 





| “yd. 


mean much without a_ called inches by 1% 
chance to match wits, skill Yardstick,” here repro- Hundreds of these have 
6 inch 1 foot 2 foot 36 inch 


THE SPORTSMAN YARD STICK 


Especially designed for measuring Boulder county fish and game. 
Compliments of 


Mawson-Bradfield Lumber Co. 


| *ayd. | “yd. 


course, is that it magnifies; 
and therefore is most ap- 
propriate for measuring 
your catch, as a basis for 
future stories about the 
whoppers you landed. It 
will be observed that on 
this yardstick only 5 
inches of actual fish is nec- 
essary to register measure- 
ment of 36 inches, or 3 
feet, and other lengths in 


| this novel “yardstick,” of 





proportion. The front and 








300 yds.—1 mile 
5 or more—1 dozen 
22 minutes—1 hour 


TABLE OF ROUND NUMBERS 
FOR USE IN FISHING AND HUNTING 


—_ 


3 fish—1 string 
5 fish—1 big string 
7 ounces—1 pound 


reverse side of the yard- 
stick are both reproduced, 
the definitions printed on 
the reverse being fully as 
generous as those shown 
bv the scale on the front. 
The cost of printing such 
cards is of course trifling; 
therefore they can be 
handed out freely, as well 
as used for envelope stuff- 
ers, along with bills ete. 
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and during this period, with a portable 
phonograph putting on a love song, the 
fish will come to the surface and the 
quick transfer to a jazz record results in 
their shaking themselves to death, when 
they can be picked out of the water. 
They make a rare fight, due to the fact 
that nature has provided them with this 
fur, which ruffles and causes such resist- 
ance that it is practically impossible to 
land them except under the most favor- 
able circumstances. The fur also acts as 
an accelerator, and when they step on the 
gas with their tail and fins their speed is 
beyond that of any other fish known. 
This also acts as a brake in reducing 
speed.or stopping, by simply putting the 
fur against the grain; and is their pro- 
tection against survival of the fittest. 
The change of temperature from the 
water of Iceberg Lake to atmosphere is 
so great that the fish explodes upon being 


ween ; 
“<nitte | 





Amemcanfiumberman 
Office Partition Affords Visible 


Demonstration 


Quite recently an AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN staff member had the pleasure of 
looking over the establishment of the 
Capital City Brick & Lumber Co., To- 
peka, Kan. This is an extensive retail 
plant, as the company carries complete 
lines of lumber, brick and various build- 
ing materials. 


The office and display building is lo- 
cated at front of the plant, one-half of 
the structure being devoted to the gen- 
eral and private offices and consulting 
rooms, while the other half is given over 
to display space used for attractively 
showing the various lines of merchan- 
dise. 


A very effective method was employed 
to afford opportunity for displaying vari- 
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paints made by the same company. 

Another very profitable line handled by 
this company is Eagle-Picher white lead, 
made by the well known company of that 
name, located at Cincinnati. 





Dealer's "Save Steps'' Cam- 


paign Is Well Named 


The V. C. Johnston Lumber Co., 
Laurel, Mont., is carrying out a “Save 
Steps” campaign, which has served to 
speed up business to a considerable 
extent at this lumber yard. According 
to Mr. Johnston, considerable busi- 
ness that would otherwise have passed 
by is being brought in by this plan. 

The campaign is being boosted by 
newspaper advertising and by personal 
contact. The theme of the publicity is 
that of saving steps for the house- 
wives of Laurel. It features built-in 





Two views of the partition which affords a demonstration of various materials handled by the Capital City Brick & Lumber Co., Topeka 


taken from the water and fur and skin 
come off in one perfect piece, making it 
available for tanning and commercial 
purposes, leaving the body of the fish for 
refrigerator purposes or eating, as de- 
sired, the body keeping the ordinary re- 
frigerator cold for two or three months 
without ice. If a fish is desired for eat- 
ing, it takes several days’ cooking to re- 
duce the temperature to a point where 
ordinary people can dispose of it. 

If the fur is made into a neckpiece it 
has been found to be a cure for goiter and 
tonsilitis; the fur stimulating circulation 
to such an extent that all impurities are 
removed. The fish has been so recently 
discovered that information regarding its 
habits, etc., is very meager, but further 
details will be given when available. 


Moves to Get More Room 


WoopvitLe, Onto, June 28.—The Gordon 
Lumber Co. has moved from its store on the 
main street to a location a block and one-half 
away, along the railroad tracks. “Although we 
had a very attractive store, in a good spot, we 
just didn’t have enough storage room for our 
lumber and building materials,” said Manager 
F. J. Edwards to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Now everything is under one roof. 





ous materials and at the same time pro- 
vide a partition, separating thé general of- 
fice from the display room. This partition, 
which is 7 feet high, is constructed as 
shown by the accompanying photographs. 
It will be noted that on the side facing 
the display room various types of inside 
finish are shown, while the window 
frame built into the section affords op- 
portunity to display some of the millwork 
sold by the company. Under the win- 
dow two sections were left unfinished, but 
glazed over, to show how two kinds of 
insulation are applied. 


Panels of various kinds of outside wall 
covering were fastened: on the opposite 
side of this partition, these making it 
easy to show a customer just how any 
particular type of wall covering in which 
he may be interested will look when in- 
stalled on his job. 

In the background of one of the pic- 
tures may be seen various panels of brick, 
covering the wall of the private office. 


This company has a large and well 
equipped glazing department, where 
Pittsburgh plate glass is stocked, and the 
company also handles a complete line of 


fixtures and the like that will bring 
about the desired result. For example, 
a recent advertisement in the Laurel 
newspaper depicted the kitchen of the 
uptodate home. It read: 

“Save Steps with a modern kitchen, 
and save money, getting it now! 

“A modern step-saving, time-saving 
kitchen is easy to own. Work tables 
at convenient heights, a handy break- 
fast nook, spacious cupboard, all the 
built-in conveniences you’ve admired, 
are available at Johnston’s. And pres- 
ent prices will prove a pleasant sur- 
prise if you are building.” 

The ad was one column wide by five 
inches deep. It occupied the upper 
left-hand corner of the page—the 
space and position that is always used 
by this firm. 

Other rooms of the house have been 
similarly featured. The Johnston policy 
in this respect is to feature one phase 
of the campaign at a time, and not 
confuse the people by trying to cover 
the entire subject all at once. 

Illustrations of built-in fixtures are 
on display at the yard, and the sales- 
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men are not backward about calling 
customers’ attention to them. 

While going out after big jobs, the 
smaller ones should not be overlooked, 
according to Mr. Johnston, for many 
of these smaller jobs not only bring 
in good profits but also lead to larger 
sales of building materials later on. 

People today are interested in short- 
cuts, and the selection of the title for 
the campaign was in itself the result 
of a happy thought on the part of the 
Johnston company. 





Retailers Organize Buying 
Association 


TRENTON, N. J., June 28.—A coopera- 
tive buying association of retail lumber 
dealers here and in eight Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania counties was organized formally 
at a meeting June 17. The move was a 
development of an attempt several weeks 


Amemcanfiumberman 
ago by a syndicate headed by A. K. 
Leuckel & Co. of this city, to lease a por- 
tion of Trenton’s Marine Terminal for 
the handling of lumber. Other lumber- 
men of the city objected and the plan was 
abandoned in favor of a mutual buying 
organization. 

A temporary committee to guide the 
new group is composed of representatives 
of Woolsey & Cadwallader, Pennington, 
N. J.; Samuel Heath Co., this city, and 
J. M. Reeder & Co., Bordentown, N. J. 

Stanley Hutchinson, president of the 
Mercer County Materialmen’s Associa- 
tion, one of the prime movers among ob- 
jectors to the original plan and a leader 
of the present group, said that lumber 
dealers have pledged themselves to specify 
delivery of their West Coast products 
through the Terminal, and such portion 
of their Southern lumber as is deemed 
feasible. 

At this writing there seems nothing to 
block fruition of the cooperative buying 
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Above is reproduced a 67-year old invoice for white pine mouldings, sent the Amer- 

ican Lumberman by Harry F. Batchelder, secretary Bergen Materialmen's Club, Du- 

mont, N. J., who writes that this invoice, which is dated June 18, 1870, was found in 

an old house being modernized in Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Batchelder calls attention to 

an especially interesting thing about this old document, in addition to its age; namely, 

the fact that the prices charged at that time are practically the same as those at 
present prevailing in that section 
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arrangement. Some details have yet to be 
communicated to the Trenton Advisory 
Board on Waterways and Docks, but it is 
expected that that body shortly will grant 
the Terminal lease on behalf of the city. 
It has been authorized by the city council 
to settle the lumber lease controversy. 





To Advise Dealers on Shingle 
Marketing 


SEATTLE, WaASH., June 26.—Prof. Bror L. 
Grondal, of the college of forestry, University 
of Washington, left 
Seattle last week on a 
trip to the middle West. 
Prof. Grondal goes as 
a representative of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, Seattle, as an ex- 
pert wood technician to 





B. L. GRONDAL, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
To Advise Retailers on 
Shingle Marketing 





render service to retail 
lumber dealers in con- 
nection with problems 
involved in the market- 
ing of shingles. Mr. 
Grondal has served the 
shingle industry on va- 
rious occasions in the 
past, and dealers have 





found his specialized 
knowledge of much value and interest. 





Lumber Dealers Report Im- 
proved Credit Conditions 


Customers of lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers made a larger proportion 
of their purchases on a credit basis but 
paid for them more promptly during 1936 
than during 1935, according to a report 
issued June 14 by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. The sta- 
tistics also show that the ratios of bad- 
debt Josses to credit sales were found to 
be lower in 1936 than in 1935, in this 
survey of credit conditions, which covered 
14 kinds of retail trade located in 88 cities 
throughout the country. 

According to the 214 lumber and build- 
ing material dealers reporting sales data 
in the survey, merchandise bought on the 
installment plan accounted for only about 
1 percent of total sales in both 1936 and 
1935. Cash sales accounted for a lesser 
proportion of total sales in 1936 than in 
1935 (9 percent as compared with 10 
percent), while the proportions of regular 
charge business increased corresponding- 
ly to this decrease, averaging about 90 
percent in 1936 and 89 percent in 1935. 
The total sales of these reporting stores 
increased 35 percent over the period. 

The 194 reporting lumber and building 
material dealers registered noticeable im- 
provement in their collections on open 
account receivable during 1936. They col- 
lected 49.2 percent of their open accounts 
receivable on the average eacii month 
during 1936, as compared with 44.1 per- 
cent during 1935. By converting these 
percentages to the length of time accounts 
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receivable were outstanding on the aver- 
age it was found that a reduction of 7 
days took place in 1936 over 1935. 

The collection percentages on install- 
ment accounts for the five lumber and 
building material dealers reporting in- 
creased to 9.9 in 1936 from 8.1 in 1935. 

The average loss from bad debts on 
open-credit sales of the 198 lumber and 
building material dealers reporting was 
1.1 percent in 1936, as compared with 1.3 
percent in 1935. These percentages were 
somewhat higher than the average loss 
ratios from all of the 14 trades covered in 
the study. 

The average loss from bad debts on in- 
stallment-credit sales for the seven lum- 
ber and building material dealers was 
much lower in 1936 than in 1935, 2.8 
percent and 4.7 percent, respectively. 

[Copies of the report containing above and 
related information, entitled “Retail Credit Sur- 
vey, 1936,” may be obtained for 10 cents from 


the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
i. a 





Before Delivery Have Definite 
Agreement About Payment 


That it pays to have a definite pay- 
ment agreement with every customer be- 
fore making delivery to him has been 
proved by the Eureka Mill & Lumber 
Co., Oakland, Calif. This year is the 
company’s biggest in point of sales since 
1924, volume having shown a gain of 
more than 30 percent over 1936; net 
credit losses have shown no _ increase. 
They are consistently being held to con- 
siderably less than one percent. Behind 
that record lies the plan of having a defi- 
nite payment agreement on every individ- 
ual sale. 

“The minute a customer says, ‘Send it 
out,’ we begin to think and talk payment,” 
explains C. I. Gilbert, head of the com- 
pany. ‘We put it up to the customer in 
this way: ‘Fine, we'll get it out right 
away; and now, Mr. Blank, how do you 
want to pay for this?’ 

“When the customer commits himself 
in answer to that question we have the 
necessary basis for a sound extension of 
credit. Ifa builder agrees to pay a speci- 
fied amount when the foundation is in, 
the walls are up, or the roof is on, we 
are out there to collect the agreed amount 
right on the dot. We have educated our 
customers to the idea of keeping their 
promises and we seldom have any trouble. 

“All we need is a commitment from 
any man who is worthy of credit. We 
don’t care whether it’s. oral or writ- 
ten, for we have found that the word of a 
man who is a safe credit risk is just as 
good as his signature; and many con- 
tractors have a prejudice against signing 
anything. 

“The important thing is to have a defi- 
nite understanding with the customer be- 
fore making delivery. Then there is no 
chance for dispute. We find it increas- 
ingly essential to watch collections with 
business increasing as it is.” 
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Combination Nail Bins and 
Counter in Office 


At the Marengo (Ill.) yard of the J. H. Pat- 
terson Co., the combination nail bin and counter, 
two views of which are shown herewith, form 
a prominent feature of the new display room. 
The arrangement was designed by and built by 
the yard crew under the direction of T. W. 
Abell, manager. The counter is about 23 feet 
long, and is divided into 18 compartments, each 
14 inches wide. The depth of the counter is 
2614 inches, and it is regulation height. Each 
compartment consists of two sections, one below 


Nail bins in Patterson yard 


and at the front, and the other above and at 
the back. Each of the 18 lower bins of the 
compartments has capacity of two kegs of 
nails. Larger sizes are displayed in these bins, 
and above each one is a tag showing the size. 
The upper bins at the rear of the counter each 
holds one keg of smaller sizes. 

The front of the counter is 12-inch white 
pine, and the partitions are made of 6-inch 
fir flooring boards. The top or working surface 
of the counter is Celotex hardboard. At the 
rear corner of each bin is a 2-inch by 2-inch 
post. 

“The important thing in building a bin of this 
kind,” said Mr. Abell, “is to set the lip of 
the lower bins high enough above the floor 
to allow the scale pan to stand below it with- 





Front view of nail 

bins in yard of J. H. 

Patterson Lumber 
Co., Marengo, Ill. 





eo pene shaped tage 





out the need of tipping. Everything else should 
be made to conform to that one dimension. 
The construction, as you can see, is very simple. 
Before we remodeled the office, we kept our 
nails across the way, and out of sight, and our 
sales were small. I have never felt that a 
lumber dealer should carry nails merely as an 
accommodation line to supply when someone 
asks for them. I’d much rather consider them 
as leaders, and display them prominently. Since 
we have had them here in our combination 
counter and bin our sales have gone up tremen- 
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dously,*and not just because times are better. 
Our nail sales have increased away out of 
proportion. There is only one answer to it, 
and that is that we have them out in the open 
where people can see them.” 





Adds to Store Space 


The Palms Lumber Co., located at 
National Boulevard and Motor Ave- 
nue, Culver City, Calif., has recently 
made extensive improvements, which 
give it almost 1,000 feet additional 
store and office space. The outside of 
the existing office and the new addition 
thereto have been covered with wide 
redwood siding, and the roof has been 
laid with red cedar shingles. Manager 
Ray Haddock is receiving many com- 
pliments on the improved appearance 
and convenience of the yard. 





Hear Talks on Modern Merchan- 
dising of Lumber 


Oak Harpor, OnI0, June 28.—Recently in 
the main office of the Gordon Lumber Co., here, 
approximately fifty of its employees heard R. 
E. Saberson, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
tell something of the merchandising activities of 
that progressive and enterprising organization. 
Mr. Saberson was introduced by L. O. Kilmer, 
general manager of the Gordon Lumber Co. He 
was ably assisted by Mr. MacKenzie, engineer 
for Weyerhaeuser, who stressed the use of stock 
size items and pre-cut lumber to reduce build- 
ing costs and speed up construction. Mr. Saber- 
son and Mr. MacKenzie demonstrated a pre- 
fitted framing section, illustrating the forward- 
looking planning being done by the Weyer- 
haeuser organization. 





Company Convenes Its Wash- 
ington Yard Managers 


Tacoma, WASH., June 26.—The John Dower 
Lumber Co. recently held conferences here and 
in Yakima, for managers of the west and east 
side of the State, respectively. 

The west side managers were guests of the 
Tacoma salesmen for afternoon and evening con- 





ferences, dinner being served at the Tacoma 
Club. Out-of-town managers attending included 
George Thomas, Renton; William VanHoy, Au- 
burn; Carl Hagen, Sumner; Frank Dwight, 
Puyallup; Harold Rucker, Gig Harbor; Floyd 
Balch, Port Orchard; Frank Youngs, Silver- 
dale; Allen Billington, Castle Rock and Ray 
Furrer, Chehalis. 

Tacoma company officials who attended the 
east side conferenec in Yakima included John 
Dower, board chairman; W. C. Deering, presi- 
dent, and S. L. Crawford, credit manager. 
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West Coast Industry Pushes Its Forest 
Conservation Program 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 19.—An old slogan of 


the West Coast forest industries was revived 
at the third regional meeting of i»ogging 
operators, superintendents, foremen and camp 


wardens, at Bordeaux, Wash., June 12, in 
preparation for the coming fire season. !wo 
previous meetings had been largely and e..- 
thusiastically attended. On May 29, Willamette 
Valley supporters of the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s and 72- 
cific Northwest Loggers’ associations met st 
Dexter, near Eugene, Ore. At Wilark, (re., 
on June 5, Nature dramatized the meeting of 
Columbia River operators and representatives 
by blowing up a northeast wind, driving the 
humidity down to 16 percent, and demonsirat- 
ing how 5,000 acres of good second-growth 
could be destroyed by a careless smoker's 
cigarette butt. 

There was also inspiration for the first :mceet- 
ing north of the Columbia, but of a mre 
pleasant kind. The place was the Capitel For- 
est Nursery at Bordeaux, near Olympia, Wash- 
The hosts were T. S. Goodyear, State super- 
visor of forestry, and L. T. Webster, in charge 
of the nursery. The nursery, equipped with 
all the latest devices for curing cones, thrash- 
ing seeds, planting and growing forest stock, 
is located in a beautiful valley that was logged 
off more than twenty years ago. The forest 
has returned to all the surrounding hills. The 
seed that supplies the nursery is all gathered 
from second-growth trees. The scene offers a 
splendid picture of the ability of Nature to 
restock forest lands in the Douglas fir region, 
provided fire is kept out. 

Some of the most famous figures of the West 
Coast woods gathered in the recreation hall 
after the usual demonstration of fire-pumps and 
other protective equipment. The most dramatic 
part of the demonstration was the result of the 
discussion as to whether a blowtorch could 
burn through a linen hose while it was under 
water pressure. Gordon Price and Leonard FEd- 
wards, the tireless pump promoters, were the 
men who defied the blowtorch as Ajex defied 
the lightning. And well they did it, for the 
best the torch could do was to blacken the linen 
hose a bit with its blast, and this because it was 
applied before a full stream of water was driven 
through the hose. 

George L. Drake, logging manager of the 
Simpson Logging Co. and president of the Pa- 
cific Logging Congress, called the meeting to 
order in the cedar panelled recreation hall. 


Keeping Out Fire Is Fundamental 


As at other meetings, the basic rules of good 
forest practice were the focal points for every 
element of discussion from first to last. How 
to keep out fire—every speaker turned to that 
fundamental question. To the reporter on the 
side lines, one of the striking features of this 
meeting was that, though all present had every 
reason to boast about the steady annual reduc- 
tion of fires originating in logging operations, 
nobody bragged. 

The subjects of discussion were brought up 
in this order: 

Radio warnings to operators in conjunction 
with U. S. Weather Bureau forecasts ; the hoot- 
owl, or between midnight and noon, shift; the 
close-down according to State laws and _ indi- 
vidual responsibility; watchmen and machines: 
patrols; brake-shoe fires; spark arresters; use 
of electric detonators for summer shooting: 
snag-falling; communication of fire warnings; 
mopping up fires; seed area programs for opera- 
tions. 

The talk went on for four hours with a gusta- 
tory interlude of pork chops and strawberry 


shortcake, provided by Ted Goodyear, and pur- 
veyed in prime style by the forest nursery 
chef. Herewith the highlights: 


Radio Weather Warnings Extended 


W. G. Tilton, head of the forest industries’ 
conservation department, and Major C. S. 
Cowan, head of the Washington Forest Fire As- 
sociation, announced that a far greater radio 
coverage will be given the Weather Bureau's 
special fire forecasts this season. Arrangements 
have been made with the Transradio Press to 
put warnings on the air over its twelve stations 
in Washington and Oregon. The usual mes- 
sages will go over the air from Seattle’s KJR. 
A total of seventeen stations will broadcast 
warnings, also the regular weather reports. 
Time of broadcast: 7:50 to 8:00 p. m. There 
will be close-down recommendations for the 
regions in fire danger, but only State authority 
may close all operations. 


Early Morning Logging Favored 


There was some disagreement about the hoot- 
owl shift as a measure of fire protection, but 
in general, the meeting was for it. This is be- 
cause of the facts that have been brought out 
in the past few years about the relation of 
humidity to fire danger, the result mainly of 
studies by Forester W. B. Osborne, of the U. S. 
Forest Service. It is seldom that the humidity 
is low enough after midnight to create fire 
danger in early morning logging. Some of the 
men dislike getting out so early to work, par- 
ticularly on Monday morning, but on the whole, 
employees are willing to co-operate in reducing 
the fire danger of logging. 

The chief State foresters present, J. W. 
Ferguson, of Oregon, and T. S. Goodyear, of 
Washington, discussed close-downs from the 
standpoint of law enforcement. The discussions 
that followed revealed general understanding 
and continued co-operation between private in- 
dustry and public agencies in the Douglas fir 
forests. George Drake reminded the meeting 
that if close-down orders, enforced by State 
law, had been possible in 1933, the catastrophic 
Tillamook fire would not have occurred. 


Public Responsible for Most Fires 


There was complete agreement on the neces- 
sity of the close-downs in periods of acute fire 
danger. But the point was emphatically 
brought out that the close-downs of logging 
operations in such periods would do little under 
present conditions to reduce the prevalence of 
forest fires. Only about 3 percent now originate 
in logging operations. For the majority of 
fires, the public must bear the blame. The Sun- 
day driver is too often a setter of fires. The 
farmer, who burns in land clearing or for graz- 
ing, with contempt for the laws of nature and 
of man, is another major problem. Hunters and 
fishermen may commonly observe the game laws 
that protect wild life, but they are generally 
negligent in observing the simplest laws of fire 
protection. When the humidity is drying down 
to the bottom mark, forest area closures should 
be so complete and effective that one and all 
may be kept out, the meeting agreed. State 
Forest Chiefs Ferguson and Goodyear promised 
that closures should be tighter and over larger 
areas this year. 


Human Weaknesses Need Consideration 


The discussion then turned to the technical 
side, with words about watchmen and machines 
in the woods. This produced a vivid snapshot 
of the human element in the forest fires prob- 
lems which looms large and tough in every con- 
sideration of it. The provision for watchmen is 


excellent as an idea, but securing one who com- 
bines keen eyesight with an alert mind, and a 
rugged sense of responsibility, is another mat- 
ter. Even among high-riggers a compendium 
of these virtues is rare enough. Also, when a 
donkey crew knows that a watchman is on the 
job, its individuals are apt to rely on him and 
to grow careless in keeping a lookout for fire. 


Brake-Shoe and Smokestack Sparks 


Brake-shoe fires offer another knotty prob- 
lem in the summer. One superintendent told of 
putting a big twelve-spot locomotive on a hill 
run. One bad shoe on the lokey started 16 fires 
in 9 miles, despite the fact that two sprinklers 
were on the train line. Until the period of fire 
danger was over, it was necessary to brake en- 
tirely from the train and without the lokey. 

Monitors on tank cars were then up for dis- 
cussion, followed by talk about portable tanks 
on trucks, tanks rigged up with power pumps, 
fire extinguishers, the fire problem that re- 
mained even with gas or electric donkeys. 
Spark arresters of various styles were, of 
course, argued pro and con. No question was 
made of their need, however, even on oil burn- 
ing donkeys. The point was brought out that a 
piece of fire brick or a bit of waste can blow 
out of an oil burner and start as big a fire as 
would a hot brand from a wood burner. A 
curse was called on “fly” screen by most of 
those present, because holes in it are so hard 
to discover when clogged with soot. The rule 
was laid down that it is the cone on the top of 
the stack that does the work, and that all 
screening should be out at least two feet from 
the stack proper. 

Then came blasting. Cases were cited of 
fires that had been started by the use of fuse 
in the summer time. Electric detonators were 
declared safe so long as care was taken with 
the detached key. One example was given of 
a dynamiter in the Coos Bay region last year, 
who lost the key and substituted a flash light 
battery that would shoot the caps. He put the 
battery in a sack with caps and powder, con- 
tact was made, and then they had to pick up 
the clever gentleman like posies for a bouquet. 


Snag-Falling Creates Special Problems 


Snag falling came up next, with Forester W. 
G. Tilton stating that it is now universal. The 
debatable question is whether to fall snags with 
the timber or clear them off after logging. 
Where there is much fir and little hemlock it is 
better to fall the snags with the timber; where 
there is much hemlock, it is usually best to 
leave it, as hemlock commonly knocks down 
during logging. However, even in the latter 
case, there is the question of rigging-breaks and 
tougher yarding to consider. Forester Osborne 
described many of the new machines and devices 
for snag falling. Mr. Tilton said that the For- 
est Service had returned to falling snags with 
saws, because too much time was lost in moving 
machines. When it comes to saw and ax work, 
machines still get plenty of competition from 
men. 


Fire Fighting Organization Discussed 


As for communications, there will be more 
telephone lines than ever in the woods this 
year. Lookouts and patrols will also be in- 
creased. 

General fire fighting was then discussed, with 
George L. Drake leading off. He stated the 
great principle behind all the fire protection 
efforts of the industry: Reforestation is for 
posterity, posterity is our children, and jobs for 
our children depend on what we do in protect- 
ing the cut-over for reseeding and regrowth. 
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Thus, fire fighting was a duty beyond the mate- 
rial necessity of guarding standing merchant- 
able timber. 

Equipment, tools and provisions for fire fight- 
ers were discussed at length, and also the ques- 
tion of organizing fire fighting crews and keep- 
ing them in the battle line. The important point 
was brought out that in fire fighting the logging 
operator is always a heavy loser, and yet he 
must pay wages to the men who are protecting 
their jobs as much as they are his property. 
No great objection was made to this, but the 
question was raised as to whether a high rigger, 
for example, should be paid his regular wage 
for a period of fire fighting; while a section 
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man, who is probably a better shoveler, was 
doing the same or more work at a common 
labor rate. 

E. F. Heacox, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., brought the meeting to a close with a de- 
scription of his company’s seed area program 
for operation, and W. G. Tilton concluded with 
a statement of the reseeding principles approved 
by the Conservation Department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s and the Pacific Northwest 
Loggers’ associations. 

Beyond question this meeting represented an- 
other march forth in the co-operative conserva- 
tion efforts of the West Coast forest industries 
and the public forest agencies of the region. 


Redwood Industry Adopts New Fire 
Prevention Policy 


SAN FRANcisco, CAir., June 26.—Fire con- 
trol has a new meaning in the California red- 
woods this year, as a result of the California 
Redwood Association’s new policy of self-reg- 
ulation in co-operation with the State Division 
of Forestry and private agencies. 

The new policy was approved by loggers of 
the entire redwood area at the second annual 
Redwood Logging Conference held in Eureka, 
Calif., June 11 and 12. Slash disposal and fire 
control were the principal subjects of discus- 
sion. E. E. Baker, logging superintendent of 
the Hammond Redwood Co., was chairman, 
with Prof. Emanuel Fritz, consulting forester, 
assisting. Sixty logging bosses and Govern- 
ment foresters participated. 

Following the major fires of the critical 1936 
season, the California Redwood Association be- 
gan a comprehensive study of fire control 
through its forestry and public relations depart- 
ments, which led to presentation of a voluntary 
control program to State Forester M. B. Pratt 
and the State Board of Forestry, where it re- 
ceived unanimous approval. 


Public and Industry Have Same Interest 


In submitting the new plan on behalf of the 
industry, President Carl W. Bahr, of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, said: 

The industry recognizes the public inter- 
est as well as a personal interest in leaving 
logged-over lands in a condition favorable 
to regrowth, thus providing a future supply 
of timber, and along with it, permanent in- 
dustry and employment. The redwood lum- 
ber operators are now convinced that the 
success of the selective logging forestry pro- 
gram will be jeopardized if fires are not 
kept out of cut-over lands where seed trees 
and reserve timber have been left to provide 
for such regrowth. The industry desires also 
to co-operate fully with tourist and travel 
promotion in the redwoods, by keeping the 
area free from smoke and fire hazards dur- 
ing the recreation season. 


Limit Slash Burning to Safe Weather 


For many years the practice in the redwood 
region has been to clear the land after logging, 
by burning all slash and refuse. Under the new 
fire control policy, members of the California 
Redwood Association, representing 90 percent 
of the total production, will dispose of slash by 
means of fire only at seasons when burning is 
effective and safe. 

Efforts will be made to burn all slash be- 
tween the time of the first soaking rains in the 
fall and the following May 15. No slash will be 
fired during the other periods, unless weather 
conditions are safe for burning, and in such 
instances only by written permission of the State 
Forestry Department. 

Details of burning technique comply with 
State forestry practices. Lumber operators will 
maintain suitable supplies of firefighting tools at 
each of their camps and at other designated lo- 
cations. Crews will be organized among com- 
pany employees to be available for all emer- 
gencies. 

The association will maintain constant con- 
tact with the U. S. Weather Bureau for the 


purpose of keeping all lumber operators in- 
formed of weather conditions. 


Seeks Co-operation of Other Agencies 


The redwood industry also will undertake, 
through its forestry department, a program of 
public and employee education on the new fire 
control policy, seeking to influence public senti- 
ment in favor of full compliance with State and 
Federal regulations. Public meetings have al- 
ready been arranged in the redwood area to in- 
clude agricultural and civic promotion leaders 
in the campaign. Law enforcement officers have 
pledged full support, and efforts are being made 
to encourage strict application by local courts 
of the laws against incendiarism. 





Oppose Consolidation of 
Natural Resource Agencies 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 26.—According to 
a Forest Conservation summary issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, a 
“strong effort is now being made to interest 
land owners in the Great Plains Shelter Belt 
Area in a new plan of operation. The Forest 
Service may obtain seedlings and plant them 
and then turn them over to the farmer for all 
necessary care. Interested farmers will be able 
to get stock for planting by themselves. It is 
understood that the Department of Agriculture 
will ask that the $2,500,000, to be authorized by 
this Act, shall be included in the next deficiency 
bill.” 

Hope is expressed by foresters that a “reason- 
ably large part of the appropriation will be de- 
voted to extension forestry in the timbered 
States.” 

The same summary remarks that the Presi- 
dent’s bill based on the Brownlow report for re- 
organization of the Government, would with- 
draw from the President authority to transfer, 
abolish or establish the Forest Service, the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, and 
the independent agencies. It is pointed out, 
however, that the bill does not change the 
President’s authority to withdraw financial sup- 
port from these agencies, and therefore render 
them impotent. The President’s opponents, it is 
alleged, deride this device as an attempt “to fool 
the opponents of the President’s plan.” 

Indicative of the intense interest taken in re- 
organization plans, so far as they relate to the 
public domain, it is reported that forty-six con- 
servation groups have indicated their desire to 
appear before congressional committees in op- 
position to any legislation which would give the 
President authority to transfer agencies either 
to or from the Department of Interior and Agri- 
culture. 








UNCONTROLLED GULLIES waste millions of tons 
of valuable soil every year. Soil Conservation 
Service men on more than 140 demonstration 
areas are showing farmers how gullies can be 
prevented or checked by planting, “contour 
farming,” or building of earth, masonry or 
concrete dams. 
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WE'RE LOOKING 


for Dealers who are Looking 
for a Better, More Satisfactory, 
More Profitable Building Paper. 


In Brownskin, you'll find every worthwhile feature a good 
building paper should have—Strength, Toughness, Water- 
proofing, PLUS Resiliency. 

The protective value of ordinary paper is soon destroyed 
by building strains and settling, whereas Brownskin's Re- 
siliency permits it to stretch, contract and conform to 
such building distortions without breaking, ripping or 
dragging from its nails. That's why the plus feature of 
Brownskin is so important. 


Join the Brownskin Parade to Greater Profits. Write at 
once for Brownskin's exclusive franchise for your territory. 


recognized dealers—a sales policy that 


[ Brownskin is sold only through selected | 
interests 


protects your and profits. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 





SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 


Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantling and plank 
measure, round timber reduced to square timber and 

logs reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s Rule, log tally ms 


culations, and other valuable information, 2900, 
50c 


copies sold. 

S. E. FISHER, Publisher 
POSTPAID 
TTA 


195 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y°* 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Figures Show Cost and Course of Building 


Building Strike Stops Yard De- 


liveries in Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo., June 28.—The builders’ 
strike in Greater Kansas City during most 
of June has caused retail lumber yards to suffer 
a sharp drop in business. Shipments virtually 
reached a standstill during the last week of June, 
when intimidation reached a high point. Lumber 
trucks were halted by armed men and supplies 
were dumped. Police made arrests. In most 
cases, the drivers were not threatened when 
they permitted the union men to dump their 
loads. Officials of the lumber company would 
not press charges against those arrested. Loads 
of lumber of the Schutte Lumber, A. O. Thomp- 
son, King Lumber, Leach-Hulbert Lumber, 
Sowers, Taylor company and the Badger Lum- 
ber company, were dumped into the streets 
when union men intercepted the shipments. 
More than 500 builders are on strike, and south- 
side residential building is practically at a 
standstill. Conferences between city officials 
and the building trades have been held in an 
attempt to settle the strike. In some cases, bar- 
ricades were built around the jobs in order to 
permit non-union workmen to continue. Sev- 
eral owners guarded their workmen, displaying 
shotguns. On June 28, the city manager prom- 
ised builders police protection and some work 
was resumed. 





Home Building Gets Good Start 


Hominy, OK LaA., June 28.—This little city 
of about 3,500 population is experiencing quite 
a revival in building, several new homes being 
under construction, while others are being re- 
modeled, repaired and repainted. One of the 
first men to help set the pace was Walter Dale, 
of the Baughman Lumber Co. yard here, who 
is completing a five-room modern frame house 
which he will offer for rent. 








. . . . 

Building Permits for May in 

. . . . 
Principal Cities 

WasHIncton, D. C., June 26.—While there 
was an increase of 24 percent in the aggregate 
value of May building permits over May, 1936, 
there was a decrease of 16 percent from April, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins announced 
today. “Compared with the previous month, re- 
turns from the principal cities for May indicate 
a decrease of 22% percent in the value of new 
residential construction, a decrease of 10 per- 
cent in new non-residential construction, and a 
decrease of 9 percent in the value of permits is- 
sued for additions, alterations, and repairs to ex- 
isting structures,” said the Secretary. 

“With the exception of additions, alterations, 
and repairs, these decreases were much more 
pronounced in larger cities than in the smaller 
towns. For example, total construction de- 
creased 18 percent in cities having a popula- 


tion of 25,000 or over and only 10 percent in 
cities and towns having a population of less 


than 25,000. The value of new residential build- 
ings decreased 27 percent in cities with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or over and 12 percent in those 
under 25,000. New non-residential buildings 
showed a decrease of 13 percent in the larger 
cities and showed an increase of 2 percent in the 
smaller cities. 

“The May rate of building activity was still 
above the level of a year ago. Measured by 
the value of permits issued, an increase of 28 
percent is shown in new residential construc- 
tion, a gain of 23 percent in new nonresiden- 
tial construction, and an increase of 17 percent 
in additions, alterations, and repairs. The to- 
tal value of the permits issued in the principal 
cities was 24 percent greater than in May, 1936. 

“For the first five months of 1937 the aggre- 
gate value of all classes of building construc- 
tion for which permits were issued in cities 


having a population of 25,000 or over which re- 
ported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
amounted to $720,938,000, an increase of 36 per- 
cent over the corresponding period of 1936. 
Gains were shown for each type of construc- 
tion, the greatest increase occurring in the value 
of residential buildings which showed a gain of 
58 percent. During the first five months of 1937 
dwelling units have been provided in these cities 
for 84,646 families, an increase of 60 percent 
over the first five months of 1936.” 





Texas Building Permits for May 
Show Gain Over Year Ago 


Austin, TEx., June 28.—Building permits 
issued in Texas during May, 1937, were 
moderately lower in value than those of April, 
1937, but sharply above those of May, 1936, 
according to the Bureau of Business Research 
of University of Texas. Reports from 35 
representative Texas cities show total permits 
of $6,188,285, a decrease of 8.8 percent from 
the preceding month, but an increase of 24.1 
percent over the corresponding month last 
year. Cities in which May permits exceeded 
those of both comparable periods were Corpus 
Christi, Denison, Harlingen, Houston, Lubbock, 
San Angelo, San Antonio and Sherman 





Predicts Continued Big Volume 
of Building 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 28.—Frank J. Hal- 
lauer, forest engineer, United States Forest 
Service, says that America is going to be build- 
ing about as many houses in 1948 and 1949 as 
were built last year—355,000; and in every year 
between now and then there will be anywhere 
from 150,000 to 300,000 more houses than that 
built. Mr. Hallauer has worked out curves and 


graphs showing the probable construction of 
living units year by year, placing the peak at 
700,000 in 1941 and again in 1942. He foresees 
the building of altogether 8,600,000 living units 
in the two decades between 1930 and 1950, and 
estimates that only 1,170,000 have been erected 
during the period 1930-1936. 


Frame Building Costs Are Not 
Generally Higher 


WasHIncTon, D. C., June 28.—Data on con- 
struction costs, worked out by E. H. Boeckh 
(Inc.), consulting valuation engineers, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, shows that only in five areas in 
the United States are the prices of frame resi- 
dence buildings higher than the average of the 
1926-29 period. Frame factory buildings also 
show a lower average cost in all but three sec- 
tions of the country. 

With 100 as the average price in the United 
States for 1926-28, notice in the following city 
areas the lower labor and material costs for 
frame residences. These figures may be an an- 
swer to local talk about higher prices. 








Area 1926-29 1937-June 
NNR: Soe220 6. Burge pane are @rere ee 82.7 82.3 
ee CTC eer er 107.2 91.0 
7 ee rr 116.3 104.8 
IN cg tre ar ie eve Se) A Bias 109.2 104.8 
ES nc Wiardna-areerg a ecktoewietore 112.8 91.4 
OS ee ee 103.3 95.3 
po ee ers 93.3 84.9 
i es hs ee 133.3 115.0 
ly i err 100.3 91.0 
rN © 0 ain eb .aceeetane ernie 113.3 107.1 
Ge: saben 118.6 99.2 


Higher prices seem to prevail, as follows: 





Area 
ee 100.5 101.1 
a are ee 107.2 109.2 
P| rr 92.8 103.7 
San PrAncisco .....666ses- 87.7 96.4 
a eer er re re 84.5 94.4 


But frame factory buildings show lower cost 
averages also in Cincinnati and Cleveland. 


Dealers Build Model Houses 


EvANSVILLE, INp., June 28.—The following 
lumber dealers in Evansville are building model 
houses which will be completed and ready for 
public inspection by Sept. 1: Bradford Lumber 
Co., Stovall Lumber Corporation, Stocking 
3rothers Lumber Co., and Albert C. Grimm 
Planing Mill. Permits for one model house 
each have already been taken out and the work 
is under way. The Luhring Lumber Co. and 
the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co. are also 
expected to join with the above mentioned lum- 
ber dealers, but have not yet started their 
model houses. 

Asked by the AMericAn LUMBERMAN for in- 
formation regarding his ‘company’s participation 
in the project, Earl J. Grimm, manager Albert 
C. Grimm Planing Mill, said: 


“The group expects to have quite a number 
of houses completed by the end of the year. 
We believe that will create an interest in 
home building. Inasmuch as this movement is 
just started, additional information is not avail- 
able. However, as the work progresses and the 
houses near completion we believe we may be 
able to give information which might benefit 
other dealers in various sections of the country. 
Business conditions in Evansville are very fa- 
vorable and there is a house shortage. We 
dealers who are co-operating in this way plan 
to keep an accurate cost of the houses we are 
building, and to give each of the other co- 
operating dealers a blueprint and itemized cost 
of the house. Thus any one of these dealers can 
give a prospective customer the cost of any of 
the model houses. Another corporation formed 
of Evansville men, called Home Builders (Inc.), 


has made plans to build a number of steel pre- 
fabricated houses, and we co-operating lumber 
dealers believe that we have started something 
which will prove that the house built of wood 
is superior to and cheaper than the prefabri- 
cated steel house.” 

Charles Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., contributes this information: 

“There is considerable activity in the build- 
inng of homes in Evansville, and indications 
are that this will continue through the balance 
of the year. The majority of these homes are 
being financed either by the banks, building and 
loan associations, or through the FHA. This 
home building is pretty well divided among 
the retailers of Evansville. Some of the yard 
people are taking complete contracts, but the 
majority are satisfied with just selling the ma- 
terials, without going into the contracting end.” 

J. C. Stovall, of the Stovall Lumber Cor- 
poration, stated: 

“We are entering into a local campaign with 
six other dealers to promote the sale of low 
cost homes, which will be financed through the 
FHA. The seven dealers have agreed to each 
build one model home, and our plan is to have 
these houses ready for opening all on the same 
date, which possibly may be Aug. 29. We ex- 
pect at that time to run a full-page advertise- 
ment in our local newspapers, and we shall of 
course have individual tie-in advertisements 
before that time. Each of these homes is being 
built in a different section of the city. There 
is a shortage of homes here, either for sale or 
rent, and we believe that this plan is going to 
stimulate our business here during the slow 
part of the season.” 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


McLean County Golfers to Hold 
Annual Tourney July 14 


BLooMINGTON, ILL., June 28.—The eleventh 
annual McLean County Lumber and Supply 
Dealers golf tournament for lumbermen, coal, 
and building material dealers will be at Maple- 
wood Country Club, Bloomington, Ill., July 14. 
The fun will start at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
with a luncheon at noon and dinner in the eve- 
ning. There will be special entertainment for 
non-golfers. Prizes will be awarded to poor 
players as well as the best. The committee 
headed by Parke Enlow asks that all reserva- 
tions be in by July 9. 


Heads Re-established New Orleans 
Lumbermen's Club 


New OrteEAnS, LA., June 28.—Richard H. 
Fleming, wholesale lumber dealer, was elected 
president of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s 
Club at the organization meeting held here. The 
formation of this club marks the re-establish- 
ment of a co-operative 
agency for local lumber 
interests, after a lapse of 
several years. Other 
officers selected for the 
first year’s activity in- 
clude: Allard Kaufman, 





vice president; T. F. 
R. H. FLEMING, 
New Orleans, La.; 


President 





Mathes, secretary; and 
George Knoop, treas- 
urer. The executive 
board, in addition to the 
officers, will include Lee 
J. Wilson, Jesse Stamps, 
Louis Riecke, H. J. 
Lamson, Carl Bougere, 
R. A. Hill, and W. D. Parlour. 

Robert J. Fine, well known lumberman, was 
elected assistant secretary and placed in charge 
of the club’s headquarters at the Hotel Roose- 
velt. The organization will hold two regular 
luncheon meetings each month, at 12:15 p. m. 
on the second and fourth Tuesdays at the Ho- 
tel Roosevelt. 

The initial membership of the club was 71, 
including both sustaining and active represen- 
tatives. The club dues are $1 per month, with 
firms listed as sustaining members, and active 
lumbermen in the other category. The active 
membership list, exclusive of sustaining con- 
tributions, is 55. 

The object of the club is to promote the 
best interests of the lumber industry through 
active support of desired objectives, opposition 
to detrimental conditions, and increased co-op- 
eration among the various members of the 
industry. 


Wisconsin Group Hears Talk On 
Farm Building 


WASHBURN, WIS., June 28.—The Northern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, comprising the 
ninth district of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, held an interesting and en- 
joyable meeting last Friday on the shores of 
Lake Superior, four miles north of Washburn, 
with about thirty lumbermen from this district 
present. At 6:30 p. m. the call “Come and get 
it” was sounded, and a dinner of lake trout and 
all necessary side dishes proved a treat long to 
be remembered. 

After the dinner, a short business session was 
held, presided over by E. F. Lehnard, of the 
Ashland Lumber & Fuel Co., president of the 





club. Following his introductory remarks, the 
president introduced F. Magnus, county agent 
of Ashland County, who in turn presented S. A. 
Witzel, of the Agricultural College at Madison. 
Mr. Witzel, who has a national reputation as a 
farm building extension specialist, in an inter- 
esting way told the lumbermen how they could 
improve farm building construction. 

L. O. Hanson, of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, explained how that association is ad- 
vertising to the farmers in order to increase the 
sale of cement through the retail lumber yards. 

Called on by President Lehnard, F. E. Well- 
man of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, told of 
changes taking place in the method of operat- 
ing retail yards, in that the dealers are begin- 
ning to specify the kinds and quality of mate- 
rials to be used in construction projects. They 
are getting away from the old method of simply 
supplying the materials specified by the contrac- 
tors. The dealer stocks whatever material he 
thinks will best meet the needs of his trade, 
and he is the logical authority on what is to 
be used in the buildings for which he sells the 
materials. 

Leo Schraufnagel, of Schraufnagel Bros., 
Marengo, Wis., secretary, advising that there 
was no further business to be transacted, Pres- 
ident Lehnard adjourned the meeting, imme- 
diately after which several groups established 
“local meetings” azound the card tables. Others 
collected in groups on the wide veranda to dis- 
cuss current topics and problems. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Superior, Wis., asked the question “Why 
don’t lumbermen get together like this more 
often?” It was not answered, but all agreed 
that it would be a good thing if meetings of 
this kind were held more frequently. 


Buffalo Exchange Honors Trade 
Veteran 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 28.—At the weekly 
luncheon-meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change, held at the University Club on June 
25, a reminiscent talk was given by Louis 
Fischer, of Dohn, Fischer & Co., who has been 
connected with the lumber industry for more 
than half a century. It was voted to make 
Mr. Fischer an honorary member of the Ex- 
change. The attendance was about twenty-five. 
It was also voted to hold a fall outing, in 
charge of William P. Betts as chairman of the 
outing committee. The outing date will be 
announced later. 





Liners Take Full Cargoes of 
B. C. Lumber to England 


Vancouver, B. C., June 26.—An_ unusual 
situation in trans-Pacific shipping has arisen 
as the result of large purchases of Canadian 
lumber by China during recent months, and 
world scarcity of tramp tonnage. This com- 
bination of circumstances has resulted in the 
engaging of combination passenger and cargo 
liners, operating in the Pacific Coast-United 
Kingdom service, to take full cargoes of lum- 
ber in place of the tramp freighters ordinarily 
engaged in carrying lumber from the Pacific 
Coast to the Orient. The Canadian Transport 
Co. engaged the Furness M. S. Pacific Trader 
for this purpose, and the Interocean M. S. 
Taranger was chartered by Ocean Shipping 
Co. for a similar cargo. 


Building Mill to Cut in National 


Forest 

PorTeRVILLE, CALIF., June 26.—The Mt. Whit- 
ney Lumber Co. will start a 30-year timber cut- 
ting program in the Sequoia national forest 
this summer. Machinery is being moved into 
the Double Bunk area, and foundation of the 
mill proper has been laid and the building is 
under way. Preston Nine is manager of the 
company’s operations in the area, 






NORTHERN WOODS 


For many years our floor- 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 





cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
‘Yan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY Che Ofc: NJ. Cass Lam 


ber Co, 1331 Monadnock ne Block 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN — 








MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


SWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MAN UYVFAO TUR ER SS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 


| Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 



































YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 
AIR DRIED STOCKS 
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VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 








0 TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 


LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS --- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Stern Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
RS. Sk Se FP ee 


SOUTHWEST 
LUMBER CO. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 


High altitude—Close grained FIR lasts 
longer. 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft, New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 






































DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Long Joist, Railroad 
and Mine Lumber. 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 


- EUGENE, OREGON 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 











‘The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? t us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Presents Views on Labor Standards Bill 


(Continued from Page 25) 


is showing more symptoms of progress toward 
forest conservation than at any time heretofore. 


Should Avoid Injury to Business 


My sole purpose here is to ask your fair con- 
sideration of these facts. If you regard them 
as important and conclusive, you will readily 
find the means, in any legislation which you 
may recommend, of avoiding the creation of ex- 
empted classes of competitors; of assuring fair 
protections against lower-cost foreign competi- 
tion; and of safe-guarding such progress as 
we have already made and are making toward 
forest conservation. 

This statement is not to be understood as 
signifying approval of this legislation as a 
whole. Many groups in this industry, notably 
the southern manufacturers, are totally opposed 
to it. Most lumber manufacturers believe that 
in proposing to go beyond a simple minimum 
wage “floor,” and a simple maximum hour 
“ceiling,” for each industry or each region, it 


attempts too much, too fast. Many believe that 
it does not sufficiently insure fair differentials 
between competing regions and industries, or 
consideration of seasonal limitations. All re- 
gard the vague definitions and the proposed 
vast discretions as leaving the way open for 
endless confusions, misunderstandings and fric- 
tions. All are fearful that, if enacted, it can 
not be and will. not be applied uniformly to all 
competitors, and impartially enforced. What- 
ever else may be said for or against this or 
any other legislation for similar purposes, we 
think that laws should not arbitrarily take, or 
authorize the taking, away from one industry 
or one competitor and giving to another; and 
that Congress should not pass any law which 
the Government can not administer and can not 
enforce promptly, impartially and uniformly. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Witson Compton, Secretary and Manager, 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ Asso- 
CIATION. 
June 15, 1937. 


Effect of Suggested Exemption of Smaller Producers 


Tabulation, Accompanying Testimony of Wilson Compton, Showing Effect on Lumber Manufacturing of 
Exemption Proposed in Sec. 6 (a) of S.2475 and H.R. 7200, Based on Original Suggestion of Exemp- 


tion Limit of 25 Employees. 


Computed from Latest Available Classified Reports of Census and Publi- 


cations of Department of Labor. 







































































: 1929 
cP roduction—-——__, - Mills ~ 
TOTAL Exempt : 
Prod. Prod. % of TOTAL Exempt % of 
(million (million Prod. Mills Mills Mills 
feet) feet) Exempt Exempt 
Te TEI gc dcwiccovcunewewe en 36,886 7399 20 20,037 17,287 86 
2. Southern Pine: 
CS SEE ee eT eee ee 2,058 803 39 1,816 1,489 82 
ED pinch Sea RG oeele he sie calm ene 1,137 189 17 367 250 68 
IN arin ciian 9p Si De te Cpr dias Geer eS 1,386 727 52 1,689 1,408 83 
NS ORR 2,232 108 5 279 126 45 
rr eee 2,669 546 20 1,396 2.107% 84 
DE CPOE: ccccenosacnsedonne 1,068 385 36 884 735 83 
I Sa Ae Sah carina Se are aw ee Hi ar a 1,452 186 13 397 275 69 
Co ee er ee ee a 708 444 63 1,356 1,271 94 
Total OF BMORION......ccccevesevsde 12,710 3,388 37 8,184 6,725 82 
3. Western Pine: 
CE Fb des dee ces moe eemn eae 2,063 137 7 169 103 61 
I ie eck inte +g eh hee Earn Sader’ 1,029 48 5 135 96 71 
eer ere 389 41 11 126 110 87 
PEE BOO 266 b cet teticscsaeesa 148 117 8 78 67 86 
Total GF RMOGIOW. . .cccscccnciesses 3,629 343 9 508 376 74 
4. Douglas Fir: 
a Sdn age ow ats andi ae atane Sw SOE 4,784 387 8 569 406 71 
TIONED ib dike ornse'e oH ard weno 7,302 305 4 569 353 62 
co ee ee ee 12,086 692 6 1,138 759 67 
5. Southern Hardwoods: 
RES a 1,348 253 19 796 647 81 
pO eae 1,202 573 48 1,961 1,774 90 
I 6a bin ae eae de eh Ge ee OM 64 321 42 1,148 1,053 92 
EG THE bn oes ee ik cdeeveseses 633 120 19 465 401 86 
Oe Ge Pea 6. 5b bocce ce ceocnuns 3,947 1,267 32 4,370 3,875 89 
*Includes all States reported by the U. S. Census 
a 1932 * 
Production —Y, ~=—-——_ Mil ls———__,, 
TOTAL Exempt 
Prod Prod. % of TOTAL Exempt % of 
(million (milnen Prod. Mills Mills Mills 
feet) feet) Exempt Exempt 
bak cop ¥iwrevionnaes 10,159 2,238 22 6,838 6,01 88 
2. Southern Pine: 
as Sasa hin: arian eae en a raha al 544 213 39 485 417 86 
Florida 320 47 15 124 91 73 
Georgia 264 185 70 500 461 92 
ON OE rere 567 60 11 108 51 47 
Ee ee ere 531 98 18 257 212 82 
eee 354 84 24 235 199 85 
isis orld 4a Sow ered ete eee ala 405 48 12 123 86 70 
ES ate era dfalae be'e aR Gwin erate nee 227 147 65 492 471 96 
PE . gi cds daowecaaenenads 3,212 882 27 2,324 1,988 86 
3. Western Pine: 
III | odhcde ot 4 a'wi'er acer ore Hie.aew aeany 689 48 7 145 104 72 
NS ar ah ersar apd ters tian rast iG an ws 248 36 15 103 86 83 
Ee ee eee 111 27 24 72 64 89 
BOO GOORGOD bok ccd cease nsaceseeer 72 19 26 52 45 87 
(OE OD bbe tees cudeereees 1,120 130 12 372 299 80 
4. Douglas Fir: 
I Bia, A ier iad Gh deo Wir @ ee Queae wate 1,604 141 9 314 232 74 
Bo a ee ee 2,260 138 6 277 176 64 
ve a ere 3,864 279 7 591 408 69 
5. Southern Hardwoods: 
DE, fe ang db 66a h4 RR OS MMe EAS 277 72 26 256 213 83 
Ba a ee ee ee 383 201 52 649 594 92 
IED, riira hue os «sal eee elw'eaa Seo 128 65 51 304 288 95 
WD a von trece een ene mee 135 36 27 124 105 85 
eo err ee ee 923 374 41 1,333 1,200 90 


“Includes all States reported by the 


U. S. Census, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








The Logging Season 


We thought a lawggin’ season tough: 
The winter months was long enough 
From when we left the folks in town 

To when we brought the last tree down. 
But now they lawg it all the year, 

A good twelve months, or purty near, 
And load the timber on the cars 

Upon the road of Jolts & Jars. 


The youngsters think it’s tougher, too, 

To have to lawg the whole year through. 
They’d like to lawg in winter, then 

Lay off till winter comes again. 

They think their fathers had a snap, 
Comparin’ with the present chap, 

Who doesn’t lawg from fall to spring, 
But has to lawg the whole darned thing. 


They surely make oldtimers laff, 

With twice the pay for doin’ haff. 

They do as much some day in June 

As us oldtimers done by noon. 

One little matter, I expect, 

The youngsters never recollect: ; 
They spend twelve months up in the sticks 
To do what we once done in six. 


We See b' the Papers 


Some men take a nip, when all they need is 
a nap. 

The silkworm moth can not fly, but her prod- 
uct certainly can run. 

Speaking of things that won’t work, there 
is the labor agitator. 

If the administration doesn’t look out, it may 
be run over by its own car. 

Drinking drivers should not be sent to jail. 
They should be taken there. 

They'll never have to call out any troops to 
keep this department from working. 

We don’t remember what March came in 
like, but summer came in like a dragon. 

An Idaho man kicked a horse and broke a 
leg. The joke is, that it wasn’t the horse’s. 

Speaking of Senator Josh Lee, of Oklahoma, 
we sometimes wonder if all our senators aren't. 

Just when it is too hot to laugh, someone 
says something about Gov. Earle for president. 

As for ourself, we are for Gov. Murphy of 
Michigan, who has been wrong oftener and 
longer. 

We all of us have our days when we feel 
we haven’t accomplished any more than Con- 
gress. 

But we'll pay $27.50 any time to see Tom 
Girdler in this corner and John L. Lewis in 
that. 

Then there is the Iowa boy who was burned 
when he set fire to a gasoline-soaked grass- 
hopper. 

Retribution is still sometimes swift, and pun- 
ishment still sometimes fits the crime. 

According to the C. I. O., the thing to do 
when a man threatens to start a row in a store 
is to close the store. 

Lovers of peace will suggest that John L 
Lewis should be confined in a boiler shop, with 
a radio he can’t turn off. 

A year’s search for sunken treasure in the 
East River has ended in failure. We are afraid 
that some of our other ones will, too. 

The Government has bought part of the 101 
Ranch. The Miller boys couldn’t make a go 
of it, but no doubt the Government can. 

Three-cent postage will be extended another 
two years. In spite of the fact that a lot of 
the letters we get aren’t worth even two cents. 


We have promised to make a*speech in South 
Dakota in August, but not for purpose of tell- 
ing the rest of the world what a terrible place 
South Dakota is. 

Geologists have found “blowout depressions” 
in the middle West. We all know what that 
means. First we had the blowout, and then we 
had the depression. 


Between Trains 


Hamitton, On10.—A long-distance call from 
John Northway, and we hopped to Hamilton to 
help for the fourth time to put over in our 
feeble way the annual dinner of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Among those present was our 
old friend Bill Wick, the lumberman. Hamil- 
ton has pretty well escaped the C. I. O. pesti- 
lence, for its labor is of the more intelligent 
kind, and not disposed to split its paycheck with 
those who would rather agitate than work. 


St. Louts, Mo.—The St. Louis Real Estate 
Exchange is an organization of employers and 
employed, of brokers and salesmen, and the 
cordiality displayed on both sides at luncheon 
yesterday would have been discouraging to 
those who think that employees and employers 
should fight each other instead of for each 
other. We stayed over for the Kiwanis Club 
luncheon today, and found that men can be com- 
petitors and comrades at the same time. There 
was no hymn of hate here, and no hate of Him. 


Monroe, Micu.—This town is halfway be- 
tween Detroit and Toledo, and ahead of both 
of them in many ways. All the while we were 
in town there wasn’t a brick thrown. Which 
was remarkable, in view of the fact that this 
department was the speaker of the evening at 
the annual dinner of the Monroe Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association. C. W. Beck, one of the 
wheelhorses of the retail lumber association of 
the State, was a. t. p. And that doesn’t mean 
absent. 


ToLEpo, Ou1o.—We used to meet the Ohio 
lumbermen in the old days, but this was the 
first time we had met the laundrymen in con- 
vention assembled. The attendance surpassed 
expectations by about 50 percent and broke 
many and numerous records, indicating that 
there are some of us lumbermen who haven’t 
lost our shirts, and are even having them oc- 
casionally washed. . 


WasuinctTon, D. C.—Tonight 1,200 women, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, broke 
all records for attendance at the annual con- 
vention banquet, with 46 States represented. 
There were no politicians on the program, al- 
though this town is cluttered with them; only 
us; but we don’t know whether the crowd was 
due to the fact that we were there or because 
the politicians were not. Anyway, the fires 
of the founders of the republic were relighted 
tonight. The men may fall for foreign isms. 
ut the D. A. R. have only one ism, patriotism. 


Dattas, TeEx.—Nine hundred miles by rail 
and five hundred by auto, from Washington to 
Dallas, in two days and a night, landed us in 
Dallas in time for the convention of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. It was a great 
meeting of the civic leaders of this part of the 
Lone Star State, and well worth the jump. 


CuiLpress, TreEx.—The Forty-first District 
Rotary Conference was held here this week, 
with the fellowship luncheon this noon. There 
was plenty of both, both luncheon and fellow- 
ship, and then the speech, and then ten minutes 
of handshaking, a flying leap to the waiting 
auto, and a cloud of dust. 
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“CERTIFIED 
LUMBER” 


means 
Satisfied Buyer 
Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir IS superb 


quality lumber. You can have three- 
way proof of this. First, the Booth- 
Kelly Mill No. “20” is the mark of the 
maker, pledge of quality. And the West 
Coast Lumbermens Ass’n_ trade-mark 
and the National Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 
tree mark guarantee correct grading. 
In each car is a card certifying the 
grade shipped; giving number of 
pieces, size, length, surfacing, manu- 
facture and footage of shipment. 

This is the kind of lumber and the kind 


of service on which you can build 
worth-while profitable trade. 


Prompt, dependable mixed-car service 
will help you maintain well-balanced 
stocks of 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade- 
Marked and Grade-Marked Douglas 
Fir Lumber. 


Bocthitell 
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Appalachian Manufacturers Consider--- 


Markets for Casket Materials, Paneling-- 
Glance Uneasily at ClO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 26.—How to develop 
a better market for sound wormy and knotty 
white and red Appalachian oak, to take the 
place of the fast-disappearing sound wormy 
chestnut, was the subject of the second quar- 
terly conference of Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.) at Makatewah Country 
Club, June 25. The program was largely de- 
voted to discussion of this matter, with an occa- 
sional slant at the labor situation, for there 
was evident a desire, on the part of all those 
attending, to arrive at some sort of an under- 
standing as to what the lumbermen of the Ap- 
palachian hardwood district would do if CIO 
agitation became acute. Various members of 
the conference had already had inklings of what 
might develop in their camps if the labor situ- 
ation got out of hand. Attendance was sur- 
prisingly large, a number of operators coming 
from West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky. 
More than fifty lumber executives were in at- 
tendance. Several wanted to send protests to 
Congress against the Black-Connery bill. Others 
wanted to send telegrams to Tom Girdler, head 
of the Youngstown steel mills, to congratulate 
him upon his courageous stand against CIO 
domination. There were several informal dis- 
cussions along this line, but nothing developed 
in the way of official action by the organiza- 
tion. The hardwood men were in session up to 
luncheon time, and then adjourned to divide into 
groups for golf foursomes. At night there was 
a parting dinner, and prizes for the golf matches 
were distributed 

The set program for the conference was 
opened with a short address by J. J. Linehan, 
secretary-treasurer Mowbray & Robinson Lum- 
ber Co., of Cincinnati, and president of the 
Appalachian organization. Mr. Linehan wel- 
comed the guests to the golf club, and invited 
them to join in the matches. 


Points to Big Market for Paneling 


H. E. Everley, manager of the trade exten- 
sion department, called the hardwooders atten- 
tion to several panels he had on exhibit. The 
first of these was sound wormy chestnut, No. 1 
common and better; the second was wormy or 
knotty white oak, and the third was red oak of 
a similar grade. Mr. Everley explained that, 
because of the rapid disappearance of the sound 
wormy chestnut, it was necessary to call atten- 
tion of the consumers to the availability of the 
sound wormy grades of red and white oak as 
substitutes. He stated that there seemed to be 
a constantly increasing demand for Appalachian 
hardwood panelling in residences, public and of- 
fice buildings and apartments. He said that 
practically all the mills of Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and Tennessee had a good sup- 
ply of these lower grades of white and red oak, 
and would be glad of a market. He said that 
he had brought the substitution to the atten- 
tion of architects and other specifiers, and had 
found a good response, particularly as to an- 
tique finish white oak. He asserted that a good 
market could be built up for the wood panel- 
ling, and said that, by using the cheaper grades, 
good sales for homes of the less expensive type 
could be made to contractors and architects. 


Oak Found Suitable Casket Material 


Mr. Everley then introduced what he called 
his next act. This consisted of two wooden 
casket “shells” which had been used in making 
test runs on twenty-five coffins of Appalachian 
oak and chestnut, to discover the comparative 
cost of workmanship and the reaction of fu- 


neral directors to the change. He introduced 
Raymond Betts, vice president of the Cincin- 
nati Coffin Co. and a large consumer of Appa- 
lachian chestnut, whose firm had made the test 
run. Mr. Betts explained that he has prepared 
a chart showing the relative manufacturing 
costs of the two classes of woods. He explained 
that the present market for sound wormy 
chestnut in the manufacture of coffins was ap- 
proximately 38,000,000 feet per annum. After 
studying comparative costs and results, he be- 
lieved that Appalachian white and red oak could 
be made up to be admirable substitutes for the 
sound wormy chestnut. The only competitor for 
this trade, he said, would be cypress. He said 


that the cypress association had made a big 
play on cypress being the “wood eternal,” and 
that this might militate against the immediate 
use of white and red oak as substitutes for the 
He believed, 


sound wormy and knotty oaks. 
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J. J. LINEHAN, H. E. EVERLEY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
President Extension Manager 


however, that if the Appalachian hardwood 
manufacturers would get hold of some clever 
advertising man who could work on the funeral 
directors with an attractive educational cam- 
paign, it might in a short time overcome the 
lead that cypress had obtained by its clever 
advertising. 


Makes Detailed Analysis of Casket Costs 


Mr. Betts pointed out that in the five years 
from 1917-1921, chestnut production had reached 
429,636,000 board feet. In the period from 
1927-1931, production had shrunk to 214,599,000 
feet, and in 1933 to 50,000,000 feet. He said 
that since 1934 the chestnut production had been 
declining in the Appalachian region at the rate 
of about 20,000,000 boatd feet annually. He 
predicted that within three years at the utmost 
the coffin manufacturers would have to develop 
other woods as substitutes, for sound wormy 
chestnut. Mr. Betts cited figures to show that 
in the test manufacture of the twenty-five cas- 
kets of oak and chestnut, the difference in the 
costs had been of little consequence. The cost 
difference on the lumber itself was only 4 
cents for the “shell.” The difference in cost of 
kiln drying oak and chestnut was only 16 cents 
in favor of the latter. The difference in labor 
cost was only 81 cents in favor of the chestnut, 
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and in the overhead, $1. The oak caskets were 
heavier than the chestnut, and there was a dif- 
ference of 58 cents per box in the freight rate, 
the oak casket weighing 155 pounds, and the 
chestnut 110 pounds. This made a total differ- 
ence in favor of the chestnut “shell” of only 
$2.69 a box. Mr. Betts said that he was sure 
the difference in cost of making oak and cy- 
press caskets would be small, and he believed 
that the same figures could serve for cypress as 
for oak, because cypress was almost as heavy as 
oak. He explained that there would be little 
possibility of reducing these manufacturing 
costs, because caskets had to be made in small 
lots, and there was no such a thing as “mass 
production.” If it were possible to make up 
coffins in lots of 5,000, he said, the costs stated 
could be whittled down 50 percent, but he did 
not think it would be possible. 

Mr. Betts said that the biggest battle of the 
Appalachian oak manufacturers would be in 
weaning the funeral directors away from cypress 
and over to oak. He said that, in a lesser de- 
gree, the hardwood manufacturers would have 
to consider the competition of redwood from the 
Pacific coast. 

In summing up the statements of Mr. Betts, 
Manager Everley said that he considered the 
possibility of making sound wormy and knotty 
oak a substitute for chestnut, a gamble for the 
long pull, rather than a task for the immediate 
future. He said the manufacturers of white 
and red oak should consider plans for captur- 
ing the 35,000.000 board foot chestnut market 
before it had slipped over to the cypress pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Betts said that one of the advantages 
of cypress was that it could be manufactured 
after being air dried to 15 percent moisture 
content, where oak species had to be kilned. 


Tells of National's Code and Housing Work 


R. G. Kimbell, a representative of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 
Washington, D. C., was next introduced. He 
spoke mostly on what his association had been 
doing in regard to alleged discriminations 
against wood in the building codes of various 
large and.small cities. He said that he had 
been in conference with officials of the lumber 
and millwork trade on the question of obtaining 
a modification of the regulations against the 
use of timbers in industrial structures. He was 
hopeful that an arrangement might be reached. 

Mr. Kimbell said that much interest had been 
displayed in low-cost housing at Washington, 
and that through the co-operation of the Fed- 
eral Housing administrator it had been pos- 
sible to build houses at costs of $2,500 to $3,000 
which sold like hot cakes. He complimented 
Manager Everley on his work in promoting the 
use of wood panelling, and said that even the 
less expensive houses could use it to advantage, 
without much additional cost. 





Sales Tax Extended to Some 
Building Materials 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 28.—So called “ne- 
cessities of life’ will be exempt from North 
Carolina’s 3 percent sales tax on July 1, but 
the tax will be expanded to impose a levy on 
building materials purchased by contractors and 
others, except rough and dressed lumber (but 
not millwork), brick, hollow tile, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, rock and granite. 
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Review Southwest Hardwood Market 


Monroe, La., June 28.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, held here June 22, Vice Presi- 
dent F. D. Goodwin presided. The members dis- 
cussed their exchange reports, as also general 
conditions in the industry. Discussion revealed 
the following cross-sections : 


1—Operating both mills 60 hours a week. 
Cut last month 777,000 feet; sales, 646,000 
feet; shipments, 553,000 feet; unfilled orders, 


677,000 feet. Has plenty logs. 


2—Operating 60 hours a week, with plenty 
logs. So far this month sold 400,000 feet and 
just about shipped its production. Cut in 
May a little over 1 million feet. Finds sales 
very quiet. Increased inventory 450,000 feet 
last month. Has orders for 100 cars on its 
books, all of which have been held up, and 
shippers won’t allow shipment just now. 


3—Operating nine hours, 6 days a week. 
Has plenty logs, with about two weeks sup- 
ply ahead. Cut 800,000 feet last month; 
shipped 600,000 feet; sold 500,000 feet. Has 
sold no flooring oak since May. Export 
business is very quiet, amounting to only 
about two cars per month; has very little 
export stock just now. 

4—Cut 
hardwood 
lowing 


was about 60 
percent pine, 
figures include both. 

million feet, shipped a little 
million, increasing inventory 
Operating 60 hours at each 


last month 
and 40 


percent 
and the fol- 
Cut about 2% 
less than a 
1,100,000 feet. 
mill. Doing a 


little better as to shipments this month and 
won't increase inventory so much. Has 
plenty of logs. E’xport sales are very quiet. 


5—Operating 60 
last month; 


hours, cutting 900,000 feet 
orders 500,000 feet, and has sold 
only one car in the last 10 days. Shipped 
450,000 feet so far this month. Has 1 mil- 
lion feet on the order book tied up, and can’t 
ship; 50 percent of this is green, however. 
Oversold on common and No. 2 sap gum. 


6—Operating 56 hours a week. While its 
log supply in the lake is being reduced, yet 
has plenty logs. In May, cut 1,300,000 feet; 
orders, 750,000 feet; shipments, 1,050,000 feet; 
unfilled orders, 1,050,000 feet; stocks on 
hand, 8,800,000 feet. Sales in May were very 
quiet, and seem to be better in June. Is not 
pushing sales. 

7—Produced in May 1% million feet, in- 
creasing inventory about 300,000 feet. So 
far in June, sold 1,400,000 feet; shipped 800,- 
000 feet. Yard is getting full of lumber. 
Southeastern mill lost the first three months 
of this year. Has plenty of logs at Louisiana 


mill; also stocks there of 10 million feet 
With 2,200,000 feet sold. Will have to sell 
lumber, shut down, or reduce hours. Has 
very little sap gum and very little oak; no 
flooring oak at all. 

8—Operating extra hours at both plants. 


In May, cut 2,300,000 feet, sold 1,100,000 feet. 
This month sold less than 1 million feet, 
shipped about the same, and has very small 
order file. Has plenty of logs. Not pushing 
sales. Thinks the fall market will be good, 
but not as good as last year’s. 


9—Operating 40 hours a week, and will 
continue to do so and will not increase this 
schedule. Lost two months in the early part 
of this year, and stocks are low. Is not 
pushing sales. When it gets its stocks 
built up to 6 million feet, will be in the 
market strong. 

10—Operating both mills on a 48-hour 
schedule. In May produced 3,200,000 feet; 
shipped 3,600,000 feet. So far this month, 
production is about 350,000 feet ahead of 
shipments, with sales equal to production. 
Is not crowding sales. Must sell each month 
its production, and so far has done so, but 
doesn’t know how long it can do this. 

11—Operating 10 hours a day at one mill, 
with the other closed down. Didn’t produce 
quite as much hardwood last month as it 
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usually does, cutting 2,700,000 feet, and ship- 


ments about the same. Has plenty of logs. 
June sales are a little better, and finds more 
activity in the market this month than last. 
Has some hold-ups on shipments lately. 


12—Cut last month 2% million feet; ship- 
ments 2,700,000 feet, sales 2,100,000 feet. Sales 


up to date this month 1,700,000 feet. Orders 
on file, 3 million feet; stocks, 22 million 
feet. Was way off on shipments, cut and 
sales last month. Is trying to hold down 
cut within reach of sales. Maximum run- 
ning time is 5% 10-hour days. Some of its 
mills are not running on hardwood at all, 


having switched to pine. Finds a pick-up in 
inquiry and interest in hardwoods in the 
domestic market in the past ten days. Finds 
export market very quiet. Has not sold any 
flooring oak in the past thirty days, and has 
less than % million feet dry flooring oak. 


A report of mills present showed very little 
dry unsold flooring oak on hand. 


Wholesalers’ Committees Appointed 


York, June 28.—President John I. 
Coulbourn, of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, has announced the 
appointment of committees for the ensuing year. 
The executive and standing committees are as 
follows: 


EXECUTIVE — John I. Coulbourn, Coul- 
bourn Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; Robert C. 
Pepper, Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; J. A. Currey, J. Y Turner Lum- 
ber Co., New York, N. Y.; W. Dalin, Lewis 
& Dalin (Inc.), Portland, Ore.; Dwight ‘Hinck- 
ley, Dwight Hinckley ‘Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Max Myers, Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. Schuette, 
Wm. Schuette Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Otis N. 
Shepard, Shepard & Morse Lumber 'Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Farnham W. Smith, Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; W. J. Yost, Pine 
Plume Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


COST—C. F. Kreamer, chairman, Kreamer 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; W. B. Bacon, 
Davenport-Peters Co., Boston, Mass. ; = 
Campbell, Campbell- Moore Lumber C Co., Port- 
land, Ore.; J. A. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; A. W. Scott, Menefee-Scott 
Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va.; I. G. Stetson, 
Waldo Lumber Co., Bangor, Me.; William 
Stirling, Edward Ejiler Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Stuart D. Walker, Walker Bros. 
Lumber Co., New York, N. Y.; William Wool- 
lett, Aberdeen Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; A. 
J. Wyatt, Wyatt & Bishop, Louisville, Ky. 

CREDIT DEPARTMENT — Ora Webster, 
chairman, Plunkett- Ww ebster Lumber Co., Inc., 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; E. W. Conklin, Mixer & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. B. res Aldrich- 
CS ooper Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. A. Fin- 
ley, J. A. Finley Lumber Co., Shindciphia, 
Pa.; Stanley Mauk, C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; James D. McLellan, Halligan & 
McLellan (Inc.), New York, N. Y.; q 
Shanks, Willson Bros. Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; H. W. Shepard, Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.; A. L. Stone, 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Shirley G. Taylor, Taylor & Crate, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

RAILROAD & 


NEW 


TRANSPORTATION—Frank 
S. MeNally, chairman, Sherman Lumber 
(Inec.), New York, N. Y.; Herbert Buckley, 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; T. Noel Butler, Wistar, Underhill & 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Louis Germain, De- 
Muth-Germain Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
H. B. Gorsline, National Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
mw. 203 ae Sharp, J. F. Sharp Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


LEGISLATION — A. A. Henry, chairman; 
Metropolitan Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. 
Scott -/- xe Blanchard _— Co., New 
York, MN. ¥.3 em Feely, W. Feely Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash.: . A. Wolbrocle, Holbrook 
Lumber C., Springfield, Mass.; H. Morton 
Jones, R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; H. E. Kelly, Tionesta Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. E. Krimm, Chas. R. 
Krimm Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa.; E. H. 
Mauk, Sturdivant & Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; John C. Shepherd, John C. Shepherd 
Lumber Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; T. B. Thames, 
T. B. Thames Lumber Co., Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ARBITRATION—Frank A. Niles, chairman, 
Frank A. Niles Lumber Co., New York, N. Y.; 
J. C. Addington, Addington- -Beaman Lumber 
Co., Norfolk, Va.; W. J. Appel, W. J. Appel 
Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md.; Vernon Hawkins, 
Hawkins Lumber & Warehouse Co., Boston, 


Mass.; Harold F. Hurndall, Forrester-Hurn- 
dall Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, a. ©: 
Charles F. Johnson, Chas. Johnson Lumber 


Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
ber Co., San Francisco, 
Foster-St. 


J. S. Kent, Kent Lum- 

Cailf.; Lloyd St. Clair, 
Clair Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; H. C. Stone, H. C. Stone Lumber Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; H. M. Vivian, North Branch Lum- 
ber Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

President Coulbourn also has appointed a 
special committee on trade relations, composed 
of Dwight Hinckley, Cincinnati, Ohio; Max 
Myers, Cleveland, Ohio; and W. H. Schuette, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Another committee to confer on grade mark- 
ing has been appointed, and each of the mem- 
bers has accepted, with Dwight Hinckley, of 
the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., as chairman. 
The committee is composed of J. A. Currey, 
J. C. Turner Lumber Co., New York; J. A. 
Finley, J. A. Finley Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; William Stirling, Edward Eiler Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and C. N. Troutner, 
Troutner Lumber Co., Richmond, Va. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


12—Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Im- 
port Association (Inc.), Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Adjourned annual meeting. 
July 21-23—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 

sociation, Shrine Temple, Duluth, Minn. An- 
nual. 
July 28-30—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee, Sales Managers, 


July 


Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Summer 
Meeting. 

Aug. 27, 28, 29—Alabama Building Material Insti- 
tute, Mobile, Ala. Semi-annual meeting and 


Fishing Rodeo. 


Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





Texans Plan Ahead for Big Annual 


DALLAS, TEX., June 28.—Local lumbermen 
already are making plans for the annual con- 
vention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, to be held in Dallas in April, 1938, Max 
Lingo, of Dallas, is chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, and he recently held a confer- 
ence here with the local lumbermen and S. L. 
Forrest, of La Mesa, president of the associa- 
tion, and C. A. Pickett, of Houston, secretary- 
manager. 


Alabamans to Dlesuss Problems and 
Hold Fishing Rodeo 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., June 28.—The semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Alabama Building Material 
Institute, and the eleventh annual Fishing Ro- 
deo sponsored by the retail dealers in builders’ 
supplies, will be held Aug. 27, 28 and 29 at 
Mobile, Ala. Each year the lumbermen and 
their friends have shown increased interest in 
deep sea angling. The State association has 
therefore increased the number of days to be 
devoted to the convention and rodeo. About 
July 1, invitations will be issued and the list of 
prizes to be awarded this year will be an- 
nounced. 





Philippine Mahogany Import Asso- 
ciation Annual July 12 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 26.—According to 
a statement by G. P. Purchase, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Philippine Mahogany Man- 
ufacturers’ Import Association (Inc.), with 
headquarters at 111 West 7th Street, this city, 
the annual meeting of the association which 
was to have been held June 14 was adjourned, 
to convene as an adjourned annual meeting, at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
on July 12, for the purpose of hearing 
reports of officers, electing officers of the corpo- 
ration for the ensuing year and transacting any 
other business that may properly come before 
the meeting. 


Hardwood Wholesale Group Hears 
About Southern Conditions 


The members of the National Association of 
Hardwood Wholesalers heard an enlightening 
discussion on existing conditions at southern 
lumber mills, June 22, by A. L. Ford, man- 
aging editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who 
has recently returned from a 10,000-mile auto- 
mobile trek through the South and Southwest 
covering three months. Mr. Ford reported great 
activity everywhere, with considerable new 
building evident in both rural and urban com- 
munities. Lumbermen, in the main, were rushed 
with business, and looking forward to its con- 
tinuation. They were all watching legislation 
under consideration at the national capital, and 
keeping abreast of business barometers. 

Following the talk, a directors’ meeting was 
called to order by Russell H. Downey, South 
Bend, Ind., president of the association. Sev- 
eral matters of strictly business nature were 





considered and acted upon by the group. An 
invitation was extended by Mr. Downey to the 
members to have a day’s outing at his summer 
home at Diamond Lake near Cassopolis, Mich., 
during the latter part of July. The invitation 
was accepted readily for all the members re- 
membered the fine time they had at Mr. and 
Mrs. Downey’s cottage last summer. 








NHLA Rules Committee Holds 
Important Meeting 


The Inspection Rules committee of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association met at the 
association headquarters in Chicago, June 24, 25, 
for an important meeting. Twenty-two members 
of the committee were present and represented 
every important producing and distributing ‘cen- 
ter of the hardwood trade, and all the thirty-odd 
hardwood species in commercial use covered 
by the association’s grading rules. 

The committee will recommend in its report 





North Carolinians Oppose 
Wages and Hours Bill 


GreENsBORO, N. C., June 28.—Strong opposi- 
tion to the Black-Connery wages and hours bill 
now before Congress was voiced by the North 
Carolina members of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber and Building Supply Dealers’ Association, 
at concluding session of a meeting held at the 
O. Henry Hotel here on June 24, attended by 
more than 100 persons. It was agreed that all 
the members present would immediately wire 
urging that “action on the legislation be post- 
poned until a more thorough study can be 
made.” 

J. Bend Wand, Jacksonville, Fla., said the 
legislation will hamper small industries. Mal- 
colm Clement, of Greensboro, a director of the 
Southern Pine Association, announced also that 
his association was in opposition to the measure. 

F. B. Drake, of Raleigh, chief of the sales 
tax division of the State Department of Rev- 
enue, explained the operation of the new 3 per- 
cent sales tax on lumber and building ma- 
terials, with the exception of certain exempted 
classification, which goes into effect July 1. He 
pointed out that a competent board will be as- 
sembled to decide border line cases of the mis- 
understood phases of the sales tax law. 


Cuartotte, N. C., June 28.—A new traffic 
service for members has been announced by 
E. M. Garner, secretary-treasurer of the Caro- 
lina Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers 
Association. Individual problems of association 
members will be handled by an experienced 
traffic man without cost to the dealers or the 
association, outside of a 50 percent share in 
actual recoveries and overcharges on freight 
bills. Tracer, claim and routing forms are be- 
ing supplied dealers. 


Cuariotre, N. C., June 28.—The Carolina 
Retail Lumber and Building Supply Dealers’ 
Association is offering its members a new ad- 
vertising service, according to information fur- 
nished all members by E. M. Garner, secretary- 
treasurer. This plan, the first item on a new 
service program planned by the secretary, pro- 
vides for a pooling of advertising purchases 
with the association headquarters. This will 
apply particularly to such items as calendars, 
vardsticks, pencils, desk pads, and other adver- 
tising items. It is estimated that the collective 
buying of these items by all dealers in the two 
States will make possible a big saving and 
make possible a more widespread use of adver- 
tising. 
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an addition to the grading rules covering poplar 
bevel and pattern siding. Some changes were 
recommended by the committee in the cypress 
grading rules for the purpose of conforming in 
large measure with recent changes in the rules 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. A telegraphic code to be inserted as 
an appendix in the grading rules book of the 
association was considered and approved, as 
authorized by action of the convention in New 
York City last September. Greater restrictions 
on streaks and spots in oak, basswood and 
cherry than are specified in present grading 
rules will be recommended by the committee in 
its report. 





National Executive Committee to 
Discuss Industry's Big Projects 


WasHIncTon, D. C., June 29.—The summer 
meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held in the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 28 to 30, inclusive. The board of direc- 
tors of the Timber Engineering Co. will meet 
at the same time. These meetings will be pre- 
ceded on the opening day by a conference of 
sales managers. 

Sales managers of all the principal lumber 
companies have been invited to attend the con- 
ference, and a good turn-out is confidently ex- 
pected. The sales managers will go over in 
detail the promotion activities of the National 
association, with a view to assisting in work- 
ing out ways and means by which the associa- 
tion can be more helpful to them along prac- 
tical lines—and they more helpful to the asso- 
ciation. 

Principal matters to be considered at the 


meetings of the executive committee of the Na- | 
and the TECO board of | 


tional association 
directors are: 


1. Such action by the industry as may be §— 


necessary under the Labor Standards Act of 
1937, now pending in Congress. 


2. Status of forest conservation program 7 


and legislation. 


3. Program for further promotion of small F 


homes. 
4. The Timber Engineering Co. 
5. Support for lumber trade promotion. 


While this is to be a meeting of the executive 7 
committee, interested members of the board of 9 
directors of the National association and its 7 


standing committees, and members of federated 
associations are being encouraged to attend. 
SS 


Empire State Salesmen Enjoy Outing |) \.; 

BuFFAo, N. Y., June 28.—The twenty-sixth 7 
annual spring outing of the Empire State Lum- 
Association was held at the [7 
Syracuse Yacht Club, on Oneida Lake, on June § 


ber Salesmen’s 


23, with an attendance of sixty-two at dinner. 


The outing program included golf, a baseball 


game and swimming. 





Georgia Installs Phone Lines 
to Protect Forests 


ATLANTA, GA., 


tion to protect timber, turpentine and pulp for- 


ests of southeast Georgia from their greatest J 
Plans calls for a 2000-mile system of 7 
telephone lines controlled through a central 7 
office and connected with at least sixty fire | 
towers scattered through Georgia’s most im- 7 
portant forest section. Forester Heyward also 7 
plans to establish at Baxley a 980-acre State | 
forest for demonstrating proper forestry meth- 7 
Baxley will become headquarters of the | 
Forestry Department for the southeast Georgia [7 


danger. 


ods. 


district July 1. 
—_—_————————— 

UNDER PROPER management, farm woodlands 
are not the waste lands that many farmers have 
considered them. Proper management means 
fire prevention, adapted trees, thinning and pro- 
tection from grazing animals. 


June 28.— State Forester | 
Frank Heyward recently announced plans for 9 
the first State-operated system of fire preven- | 
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| Chicago Golfers Hold Annual ii ell) 
rules § LONG LEAF > 
sso- J Jr., Henry S. Embree, Joseph E. Magnus and AY DINE 
d as | ever held by The Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- John E. Moeling. 
' the E tion of Chicago was the thirty-first annual meet There were nine events in the play of the ; 
, as |) which took place June 18 on the Bob O’ Link tournament. Harry W. Bishop won the cham- 
New course at Highland Park, Ill. More than 100 pionship trophy with a score of 174 for thirty- : Ad 
tions players toured the perfect links during the after- six holes of medal play, and will have custody a es 
and |} noon and sat down together at 7:30 for the of the award for the year. The Chicago Retail 
ding |) banquet. A more beautiful day for the get- Lumber Dealers Association cup was earned by 
ee in |) together could not have been secured, if it were J. W. Embree, Jr., retiring president of the W, 
% possible to obtain it made-to-order. The officers Lumbermen’s Golf Association. Winners of the ear 
» and committees were especially pleased with the other trophies follow: Theodore Zolla, The 
to | and Decay 
, a Wier's Long Leaf 
“te. CHARLES M. HINES, Yellow Pine has 
will Chienee- the strength, 
finn., Elected President toughness and 
lirec- enduring quality 
meet CENTER that makes it 
— CLARENCE 6. THE lumber for 
Sr substructures and 
mber : Named Vice Presi- framing aie for all 
con- | dent uses where the 
Mag load is heavy and 
Sonal RIGHT— the stress severe. 
vork- J. L, STRONG, There's no substi- 
socia- Chicago; tute for Long 
prac- Re-elected Secretary- Leaf 
asso- treasurer : 
t the § ' 
> Na- @ ; , er § \ 
-d of & success of the event, and knew from the smiles AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cup ; — a Doble, the Ow ; : 
» of those present that everyone enjoyed himself. Edward Hines trophy; R. A. Lounsbury, The cs =e 
—s Following the evening banquet, the business Chicago Lumber Institute cup; Peter F. Taylor, 
oe a — the association was conducted, and The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. award: WIER LOE | FAF lJ (0) 
» these officers elected for the year, 1937-38: aie ( : - 4 : 
- ’ ° 9 3 y r . ba 
gram President—Charles M. Hines. Janes F oa the gga for Old Boys; Dawe HOUS TON, TEXAS. 
Vice president—Clarence S. Bishop. Joseph, putting prize and flight events, R. F. Mills: Wiergate Texas. 
small Secretary-treasurer—J., L. Strong. Bradburn, Hathaway G. Kemper, Lawrence L. 
eae Directors—Kenneth E. Bahe, A. B. Claney, Somerville, and Henry P. Goertz. 
- ore Eastman - Gardi 
, = YVaroiner 
cutive 
rd of F 
eT Hardwood Seeks Stabilit 
nd its F e 
- Pt ° . . 
erated © Mempuis, TENN., June 30.—More than one ducer, told of his trip to Washington, where - | Mississino; 
nd. ” hundred twenty-five of the South’s most prom- he talked to congressmen and senators before urel, ISSISSIPp! 
> inent lumbermen gathered at the Hotel Pea- the Jefferson Island conference. Mr. Faust said a rn 
Hi ) body yesterday, condemned the Black-Connery that the congressmen were in accord with him 
UTING | Wages and Hours Bill in principle, heard pleas but told him, off the record, that they knew 
r-sixth |) for further support of the Southern Hardwood _ that if they “stuck their necks out” in opposi- 
Lum- |) Producers (Inc.), in its campaign of promotion tion to the New Deal program, they would lose 
at the § for lumber, and dispersed without taking action their patronage. Mr. Faust said that the Black- 
n June | on a program of production control. Connery Wages and Hours Bill would put the 
dinner. © m . re hardwood industry of the South on the spot, Rough and Dressed 
asebali |, Prices Decline to Below Production Cost = and that it would not be able to compete with Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 
: ; ir-Dried and Kiin Drie 
= §6The meeting was called by the Southwestern lumber manufactured in other sections of the 
fa y, United States. 
» Hardw $ - 
‘ neg oa Club, i! a Or W. E. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Co., spoke Inquiries and orders will receive 
: cans, primari y tor e purpose or seeking a it ition t th bill did th h d- prompt attention 
nes » stabilization of hardwood prices. It was to tthe. pom £ “ . 1. Ww W ish Welsh Lat 
) this subject that the entire morning’s discussion es as ee ae 
S ns dented ber Co., expressed the opinion that southern saw- 
, a 7 ' mill and logging labor was inadequately paid, 
ang » _ Lumberman followed lumberman in recount- byt voiced the belief that the great danger to 
— the evils of the industry — overproduction, the industry inherent in the Black-Connery Bill 
ago B Price slashing, other objectionable practices. was its providing Governmental control over 
ys Parrish Fuller, Oakdale, La., presided as business and taking its direction away from the 
sreatest ) chairman and explained the purposes of the owners. 
tem a | gathering, stating that prices of hardwoods A committee, headed by Dave Johnson, Ten- 
agg nt ) were now below cost of production. dal, La., named by Chairman Fuller to draft 
ty fre § The objectives for the meeting were outlined resolutions about production control, was un- 
st 1m- § by Mr. Fuller. They were: To spend more able to agree, and later the manufacturers of 
gr } money for trade extension through the Southern hardwoods attending the meeting discussed the asissteadl nits shai tien iii aenietiaieiailiaailt. saith, 
eS — » Hardwood Producers (Inc.), in sustained efforts matter but reached no conclusion. fully graded pg loaded poe and 
7 meth- | to broaden the market for hardwoods, increas- Mr. Fuller announced that the Southern shipped promptly. We've serv the 
of the) ing the $75,000 expended in 1936 to possibly Hardwood Producers (Inc.) would meet in trade for ae half a century—and know 
zeorgia |) $250,000, and to seek further increase in mem- Memphis on either July 11 or 18 to further con- bag Sa your lngubtes and orders. 
bership and support of the organization; to seek sider the program of trade extension and other 
a balance between hardwood production and matters. At that time, the model home now 
odlands 9 sales, and to discuss the Black-Connery bill. being erected in Hedgmoor Subdivision is ex- 
rs have The proposal for the reduction of stocks was pected to be completed and ready for inspec- 
means | not to produce lumber in excess of sales or for tion. Mr. Fuller said that this home, designed 
nd pro- |} replacement of stocks as they were sold. to show the many fine uses of native southern 
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Carl Faust, Jackson, Miss., hardwood pro- 











hardwoods, would be duplicated in other cities. 
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Wood Plays Big Part at Great Lakes Exposition 


Juli 


Pre 


rs \ 
The ghost of Paul Bunyan, traditional strong the Halle Bros. Co. Cleveland. American of 2x6- and 2x10-inch joists. The plywood, @  estir 
man of lumber sagas, has been walking! For Colonial in architecture, with the stately held by double headed nails, is an integral part § oion 
weeks it strode the length and breadth of the columns of a Virginia mansion, the home pre- of the stress members. The 60-foot rigid frames By 
country, picking up a section of tidewater red sents the collective knowledge of years of home are made of two 30-foot spans. Exterior leg § pe ; 
cypress, a forest of pine, pieces of walnut, building. Wood panelling lends beauty and members of the frame aretwofeet at the base, the 
maple, knotty white pine, cedar and mahogany, dignity to many of the rooms. In the living four feet at the top, to absorb lateral strains. 4 estit 
and acres of plywood and masonite. It piled room, library, and master bedroom are fireplaces Walls of the building are of sheetrock. i ties 
all this material into a 125-acre space on the flanked by red cypress from Florida and Louis- At the extreme eastern end of the grounds @ cars 
shores of Lake Erie, did a colossal job of iana. An entire wall of the master bedroom is are “The Streets of the World,” an architec- 3 ings 
carving, hammering and painting, and up rose panelled in knotty white pine. In the “boys tural representation of forty different nationali- J gpor 
the Great Lakes Exposition, which in countless room,” flexwood walls on a canvas base give ties. The Streets form a living monument to Fs ties 
ways illustrates the importance of wood. an individuality that is notable. the beautiful architectural effects which may § pect 
The average visitor leaves the Exposition On the main exposition level, outstanding ap- be obtained by using wood and plastics. Wood 4 thos 
erounds singing the praises of the spectacular plications of wood in construction are the here has been “weathered” in most cases. Stains 9 jum 
marine show, “Aquacade.” He is impressed by “Aquacade” marine amphitheater, the Hall of have been used freely to produce mellow color S the 
the huge Hall of Progress, entertained by the Progress and the “Streets of the World.” effects. Authentic reproductions of famous @ The 
colorful skating pageant, “Winterland,” and Thousands of feet of lumber went into the European buildings are seen on “The Streets.” 9 ycts 
enlightened by the industrial, scientific and agri- construction for ‘“Aquacade.” Five thousand Throughout the entire grounds, exhibits pre- 9 cars 
cultural exhibits in “The Making of a Nation.” seats permit spectators to see everything that sent the many and varied uses which wood has 9 of 1 
The observant visitor adds the impression that transpires on the 128-foot floating stage, which served in the economic history of the country. § 
wood, in its many and varied forms, is the is a marvel of engineering. Built on huge Shingles from Mt. Vernon, a 100-year-old 
background of the construction, and a major wooden barges, the stage moves electrically to Seminole Indian canoe hollowed from a solid B 
theme of many of the exhibits of the 1937 Great and from shore for different parts of the per- cypress log, and a display showing chemical 
Lakes Exposition. formances. treatment of wood pulp for paper manufacture, © 
On the upper exposition level, the exhibit The 97,200 square feet of space available are among exhibits which demonstrate the im- 9 : 
toward which most people gravitate is “The under the flat roof of the Hall of Progress is portance of wood in “The Making of a Nation,” § C 
Traditional Home of Wood,” sponsored by the made possible by use of rigid frames of wood. central exhibit feature of the fair, which con- § truc 
Cleveland Lumber Institute and furnished by Plywood, 5-ply, 54-inch, covers light truss work _tinues through Labor Day. F ly 
B sche 
ood Invited to Vo stutr at New Yor EK 
The 
pany 
New York, June 28.—Specifications for the dustry. The Fair is not yet built; it is being Fifty million persons from all over the world, § Qui 
Administration Building of the New York built. By virtue of its forward-looking phii- according to conservative calculations, are going ; rem 
World's Fair include the following: A two-  osophies, the Fair Corporation is consistently to attend the New York exposition during 1939. B UP- 
story structure, of steel frame with wood cur- open-minded. And the wood industries need be And a goodly number of them are going to be Ff 
tain walls, affording 57,000 square feet of net mo spectators. They can advance their ideas  all-fired curious about where wood will appear § J 
floor space for office and workroom purposes— and their interests. In this lies their responsi- in the construction, comfort or beautification 9 
wood floor joists and steel girders—wood stud bility. schemes of the World of Tomorrow. ao H 
partitions, overlaid with half-inch wallboard— The lumberman’s or the woodworker’s inter— The very character of the audience expected | the 
softwood flooring covered with asphalt tile for est can not stop with sheer figures on consump- at the New York World’s Fair of 1939 war- B 4% 1° 
the general offices, and oak flooring for the tion of tons or board-feet in construction of rants unusually concerted study of the epoch- 3 this 
executive suites—steel window casings—roof of the Fair. Wood must be on display at the marking event on the part of the lumbermen 9 Oly: 
3-ply slag. Fair. : and the woodworkers. @ ture 
Nothing spectacularly interesting there for the dent 
lumberman or the woodworker. Whether or Ply 
not the design forthcoming from Fair head- ton 
quarters, or from architects for private exhibi- four 
tors, Government departments and _ foreign will 
nations, will involve greater or lesser use of Ply) 
wood products may depend upon, say, the lum- lowi 
bermen and the woodworkers. — 
America Is Wood Built—What of * voll 


Tomorrow? 


Here real questions for these last-named in- 
terests begin to present themselves. The New 
York World’s Fair is the nation’s fair, and the 
lumber and wood industries have a part, and 

















C 


even a responsibility, in such an exposition. al 
“What part does wood have in the New York he 
Fair ?” —— 
Wood is an old medium. Builders and crafts- —_ 
men have worked with it since time immemorial. poo | 
It is not to be displaced in schemes of con- a 
struction and beautification—although its use CI : 
may be diverted from one channel to another. = 
America, more largely than any other country, repe 
had been built on a history of wood. b . 
The Fair is going to be historical, it is true. ag 
but it is also going to be more than merely Boe 
modern. It is going to be Tomorrow. Ques- — 
tions simply pop up here. ter, 
Is wood modern? Where is it going to ap- or t 
pear in Tomorrow’s construction or crafts? “ 
What are the new uses of an age-old prod- < 
uct? What are the uses of new wood products? M es 
What constructive ideas for the use of lum- tg 
ber or worked wood can the wood industries — 
advance for the benefit of themselves and the p, . 
Fair? =o re 
An Opportunity to "Show the World" Framing the executive and dining room wing of the New York Fair's $900,000 Administration Building, § give 
The Fair Corporation has set up a vast sys- that is now under roof amid the many activities over the 1216!/4-acre exposition site, a few minutes proj 
tem of advisory committees for the purpose of _ by rail from midtown Manhattan. Shown, left to right, on the balcony are Grover Whalen, president tion 
hearing answers to just such questions—as fur- of the Fair Corporation; W. Earle Andrews, general manager of the Fair; and Jay Downer, acting 5 ing 
nished by all branches and divisions of all in- chairman of the Board of Design cont 
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Predict 9.8 Percent Increase In 
3rd Quarter Loadings 


WasHInGTOoN, D. C., June 28.—According to 
estimates compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ Re- 
gional Advisory Boards, freight car loadings 
in the third quarter of 1937 are expected to 
be about 7.9 percent above actual loadings in 
the same quarter in 1936. On the basis of these 
estimates, loadings of the 29 principal commodi- 
ties in the third quarter of 1937 will be 6,539,536 
cars, compared with 6,058,269 actual car load- 
ings for the same commodities in the corre- 
sponding period last year. Of the 29 commodi- 
ties included in the estimate, increases are ex- 
pected in 24, and decreases in 5. Among 
those for which an increase is expected are 
lumber and forest products, the increase for 
the third quarter being estimated at 9.8 percent. 
The actual loading of lumber and forest prod- 
ucts in the third quarter of 1936 was 469,810 
cars, while the estimate for the third quarter 
of 1937 is 515,801 cars. 





Box Plant Adds Sidelines to 
Overcome Seasonal Dips 


Cupbany, WIs., June 28.—Production of floor 
trucks and skid platforms will get under way 
at the Quirk Crate Co., here, in September, in 
an effort to eliminate declines in production 
schedules and assure year-round work, accord- 
ing to announcement by James F. Quirk. At 
present only milk crates are being manufactured. 
The demand is limited, seasonally. The com- 
pany is the successor of the recently dissolved 
Quirk Crate Corp. Its personnel and capital 
remain unchanged from that under the old set- 
up. 





Joint Plywood Firm Dissolved 


HoguiAM, WASH., June 26.—Dissolution of 
the Capitol Plywood Co., of Olympia, Wash., 
a joint venture of the Harbor Plywood Corp., of 
this city, and the Washington Veneer Co., of 
Olympia, will take place in the immediate. fu- 
ture, according to John Long, of this city, presi- 
dent of the joint organization. The Capitol 
Plywood Co. has been operating the Washing- 
ton Veneer Co. plant at Olympia for the last 
four years, employing 400 men. Dissolution 
will be effected when a lease of the Capitol 
Plywood Co. terminates, Mr. Long said. Fol- 
lowing dissolution of the joint company, he 
added, the Olympia plant will be operated by 
the W ashington Veneer Co. with E. E. West- 
man as president. 





Chamber Protests Report on 


Pier Service 

Newark, N. J., June 28.—An adverse report 
by Paul O. Carter, I. C. C. examiner, on the 
complaint of Weyerhaeuser interests at Port 
Newark—which charges that the Pennsylvania 
and other railroads refuse transfer service from 
the piers of the Atlantic Terminals (Inc.) there, 
a subsidiary—drew fire from the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce June 18, according to 
reports here. The chamber, it is understood, 
is an intervenor in the suit through Charles J. 
Fagg, manager of its commerce and trade bu- 
reau, who asked the commission not to adopt 
Examiner Carter’s recommendations in the mat- 
ter, on the ground that they “disregard much 
of the uncontradicted evidence,” and were con- 
trary to the public interest. 

Mr. Fagg said that Examiner Carter’s report, 
which recommends a dismissal of the Weyer- 
haeuser complaint, failed to recommend that all 
the terminal facilities at Port Newark should 
be accorded parity with other facilities either at 
Port Newark or at other North Atlantite ports. 

He added: “The examiner’s report fails to 
give the relief prayed for, and the effects of the 
proposed report leave Port Newark in a posi- 
tion of a one-commodity, one-pier port, result- 
ing in contallions development of its facilities, 
contrary to public interests. The recommenda- 
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tion sanctions and approves the restraint of 
commerce and trade through Port Newark to 
the advantage of competing ports. It hampers 
and curtails any possibility of development, as 
well as a free and unrestricted use of present 
facilities.” 

Adoption of the report by the I. C. C. would 
support the defendant carriers in retarding 
activities of Port Newark, Mr. Fagg asserted. 
He pointed out that taxpayers here had sup- 
ported the investment of “many millions of 
dollars for land and port development.” The 
Federal Government, he added, had spent iarge 
sums of money on Newark Bay improvements. 


Credits ''Reliability"’ with 
Growth on 50th 
Anniversary 


Sr. Pau, MInn., June 28.—Lampert Yards 
(Inc.), of St, Paul, is celebrating its golden an- 
niversary, Jacob Lampert having started the 
business fifty years ago. An announcement 
says, “The real force behind our slogan that 
brought us to this fiftieth anniversary is ‘Reli- 
ability. The growth of our company is a trib- 
ute to that original yardstick set up fifty years 
ago. 

“We have kept step with the change of the 
times, taking advantage of the more improved 
manufactured products going into building, as 
well as having used the newer sales methods 
and management. We have grown in size from 
one small yard to our present system. 

“We have learned well that Quality-Reliabil- 
ity-Service build up a long list of satisfied cus- 
tomers. More satisfied customers each year 
have given us the record that we are now cele- 
brating. 

“We also express our appreciation at this 
anniversary to the many manufacturers, job- 
bers and wholesalers who have helped us in 
supplying Quality Merchandise.” 
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Grand Coulee Dam Deliveries 
Total 60!/2 Million Feet 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 26.—The Mason- 
Walsh-Atkinson-Kier Co. on June 1 reported 
amount of lumber that has been supplied by 
the various local companies for construction 
purposes at the Grand Coulee Dam. The re- 
port indicates that twenty-five mills or sales 
agencies have sold a total of 60,405,923 feet. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Spokane, has 
supplied 23,268,945 feet; White Pine Sash Co, 
4,500,000 feet; Gregg-Soderberg Lumber Co., 
2,709,925 feet; Potlatch Co., Spokane, 4,179,250 
feet. These foregoing companies are all of Spo- 
kane. In addition, the following companies have 
supplied the amounts stated: Fender Lumber 
Co., Grand Coulee, 181,243 feet; Emerson Lum- 
ber Co., Peach, 578,970; Peters Lumber Co., 
Wenatchee, 1,791,470 feet; and Robbins Lumber 
Co., Grand Coulee, 85,387 feet. 

Most of the timber from the Weyerhaeuser 
company went for cofferdam work, river diver- 
sion and for forms for the concrete. The mate- 
rial from the White Pine company went largely 
into buildings in the contractors’ camp. 





Machinery Makers Invited to 
Tell Peru 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 28.—Federico El- 
guera, Peruvian consul here, says that Peru 
offers exceptional opportunities for American 
lumber machinery and equipment, and that this 
consulate is greatly interested in promoting 
such trade. American manufacturers who are 
interested in selling their products in Peru are 
cordially invited by Mr. Elguera to send to 
this consulate catalogs, price lists and full data 
in duplicate. Communications of this kind 
should be addressed to the Peruvian Consulate, 
2314 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 














Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. 











Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide- treated 


Long Leaf and Short Leaf. | 
Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 

Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car | 

Material—mixed or straight cars. 


Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. | | 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 























MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 








Just a reminder that our OAK FLOORING is of a 


quality unsurpassed. Dealers and builders like 


iis beauty and fineness of texture, 
Why not order a supply? 


color. 


its uniformity of 
Oak Flooring and 


Arkansas Pine, straight or mixed cars. 


Let us know your requirements. 


OK‘CO: 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurncron, D. C., June 28.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended June 19, and twenty- 
four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 











ly 3, 1937 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 
TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments’ Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
et ecetaeandeeedvar aan eewenes 117 68,124,000 101 57,816,000 85 54,150,000 84 
pC eer TTT CT Te Tee ee 171 157,170,000 126 263,522,000 131 199,684,000 98 
; RRP eT ee ec 113 176,163,000 110 138,006,000 103 112,775,000 80 
Cree TIGWOOE 26 cc cccccccceeveerveseve 13 19,874,000 105 19,967,000 107 12,516,000 88 
ISN ES EEE CT TET CTE eT ee 9 6,266,000 99 5,262,000 98 4,740,000 80 
ee a6 ebb ace Se Chwen hace h eRe 10 11,259,000 113 5,704,000 105 4,976,000 104 
PRUON BEENOOR, co.cc ces cee cteveseceeevees 19 6,383,000 157 4,617,000 111 3,914,000 99 
Eo caddie es eeckies een eeenes 452 545,239,000 116 494,894,000 114 392,755,000 90 
Hardwoods: 
PUNE nc coerce ee eOReeieteues 765 15,274,000 107 10,883,000 81 10,309,000 79 
POOTUMOET TEMPO WOOES once iv ceccvcccesctsoces 19 2,992,000 62 4,273,000 SS 3,847,000 90 
se ccke tenho ereneewed 84 18,266,000 95 15,156,000 14,156,000 82 
a a ae eek pedo oe eere hee we 517 563,505,000 115 510,050,000 112 406,911,000 898 
TWENTY-FOUR WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Pe Ce 6c cee ee eeenevees Reece tesen eee 129 908,349,000 103 888,571,000 96 837,982,000 93 
C0  — ee ee ee ee ee 171 2,522,546,000 101 2,674,105,000 109 2,511,429,000 106 
ee ee oar e ee eh Sena wees aa 121 1,509,674,000 117 1,722,316,000 123 1,638,330,000 112 
California Redwood .......ccccccccccccccccce 13 218,945,000 105 227,792,000 115 228,984,000 114 
NN Pe eee Tee TT eee 9 70,265,000 112 71,792,000 112 63,689,000 112 
is eo gad heme ewe ene ew ees 10 47,894,000 132 71,528,000 130 65,616,000 133 
ee eS re ee ee 17 65,498,000 139 48,574,000 152 44,801,000 128 
SO IOOED h6 es beer es Codecs seewreeenes 470 5,343,171,000 106 5,704,678,000 111 5,390,831,000 106 
Hardwoods: ' 
BowmtMerm BAPE WOOES 2 ccccccccccccscccceces T58 142,066,000 107 157,434,000 107 135,828,000 95 
Northern Hardwoods ..............0.ceeeeee 17 75,789,000 106 64,108,000 125 58,191,000 118 
Total Hardwoods ...............0.cececees 75 217,855,000 107 221,542,000 112 194,019,000 101 
EE iho 46.64.006%6 Keo bcs~edlasdewoes 528 5,561,026,000 106 5,926,220,000 111 5,584,850,000 106 


TUnits of Production. 





West Coast Review 


(Special radiogram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaASH., June 30.—The 175 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended June 26, reported: 
Production 259,784,000 
Shipments 248,897,000 


4.19% under production 
Orders 


203,415,000 21.70% under production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly cut for twenty-five weeks: 
1936 104,371,000 
a 6 0b ia a cde hid ah Berne he ha at 105,998,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
June 26 


128,876,000 
A group of 175 mills, whose production for 

the two weeks ended June 26 was 259,784,000 

feet, reported distribution as follows :tngiea 


Shipments Orders Orders 
ee 99,802,000 89,819,000 144,605,000 
Domestic 

eargo.... 96,903,000 74,508,000 281,345,000 
Export 36,434,000 23,329,000 146,710,000 
eS ae 15,758,000 15,758,000 ........ 





248,897,000 203,415,000 572,660,000 


A group of 171 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
pleted for 1936«and 1937 to date, reported as 
follows: 

Aver. for 2 


wks. ended Aver. for 25 wks. ended 


June 26, June 26, June 27, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 128,876,000 105,998,000 104,371,000 
Shipments 123,391,000 112,156,000 102,741,000 
Orders 101,042,000 104,368,000 98,989,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.eans, La., June 30.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended June 26: 
Average weekly number of mills, 122; 
Units?, 105 


Totals for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*.. 57,649,000 
BORE BEGRECUOER 6 isceceoceevenes 66,084,000 
SE er a ra eye re 57,685,000 
errr rr Se rT ee 58,627,000 


Number of mills, 124; jUnits, 106 
On June 26, 1937 
Unfilled orders 71,776,000 
Unsold stocks 


369,050,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
TUnit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. , 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 28.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on June 19: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 937 19 
et 110 65,327,000 72,362,000 402,961,000 409,491,000 
Te BR. 6d Kinds oe beeen ees 171 599,798,000 383,484,000 998,902,000 1,011,874,000 
bo Be re eee rere 113 238,565,000 251,716,000 1,305,075,000 1,331,647,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 64,855,000 38,784,000 268,758,000 279,870,000 
Southern Cypress .............. 9 5,539,000 7,956,000 151,744,000 152,454,000 
TUORUMOUN TAG ii csscecceccecicns 10 7,396,000 5,773,000 117,340,000 118,725,000 
Northern Hemlock .............. 13 7,477,000 6,766,000 94,939,000 95,587,000 
Total Bott woods. ....6.0s0sss 439 988,957,000 766,841,000 3,339,719,000 3,399,648,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... ‘61 26,561,000 33,774,000 158,915,000 150,311,000 
Northern Hardwoods*........... 16 17,294,000 13,906,000 96,764,000 119,519,000 
Total Hardwoods ........... 77 43,855,000 47,680,000 255,679,000 269,830,000 
OG BANG ooo bese wens 503 1,032,812,000 814,521,000 3,595,398,000 3,669,478,000 
I Te he a coe oi eee 75 33,828,000 26,877,000 68,480,000 64,440,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 13 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 18 mills. 





Shingles Get Same Rate as Fir 
to Middle West 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—Announcement 
of a lower freight rate on red cedar shingles 
throughout the territory west of the Indiana- 
Illinois State line, has been received in the 
offices of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, here. 
A few months ago, the rate on such shingles 
going into this territory was reduced in vary- 
ing amounts, making a maximum rate for the 
eastern territory of 90 cents a hundred for load- 
ing to lumber minimum. 

In the past, Red Cedar shingles going into 
the territory east of the Rocky Mountains took 
a rate higher than the ordinary lumber rate. 
The difference amounted to as much as 12 cents 
for Chicago and western Indiana points. The 
new rate, as stated, will be the same for shingles 
as for fir lumber, and taking the same minimum 
weight per car. The reduction means that mixed 
cars of fir lumber and shingles may be shipped 
together at the same rate, provided the weight 
of the shipment is not lower than the minimum 
weight for fir lumber. Also straight cars of 
red cedar shingles would take the same rate, 
provided they could make the weight. It is pos- 
sible that in shipping straight cars of kiln dried 
red cedar shingles it will be necessary to pack 
the shingles in a solid pack in order to make 
the minimum weight which would entitle the 
shipper to the new rate. 

This new rate is of great importance to the 
shingle industry and comes as a proposal from 


the Trans-continental Freight Bureau in re- 
sponse to an application for such a rate to apply 
to solid packed shingles. 

In order to comply with the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, it will be necessary to reprint tariffs 
and comply with various notice rules before the 
new rate may become effective, so it will prob- 
ably be forty days before transactions can be 
made on the new basis. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, ORE., June 26.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended June 19: 


Reports of an average of 111 mills: 


Totals for 2 Weeks Ended 
June 19, 1937 June 20, 1936 


Production ...... 172,104,000 157,076,000 
Shipments ...... 134,301,000 129,941,000 
Orders received.. 109,268,000 137,346,000 


Reports of 113 identical mills: 


June 19,1937 
Unfilled orders .. 238,565,000 
Gross stocks ....1,305,075,000 


Reports of 113 identical mills: 


———Year to Date———— 
1937 1936 


June 20, 1936 
251,716,000 
1,331,647,000 


Production ...... 1,451,091,000 1,228,994,000 
Shipments ...... 1,677,655,000 1,344,643,000 
OrdOrTs ...cccccee 1,581,773,000 1,400,667,000 
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Here’s What’s New— 


Information and Prices on Portable 
Fire Pumps Available 


D. B. Smith & Co. 420 Main St. Utica, 
N. Y., have available to lumbermen, prices 
and full information on the use of Indian Fire 
Pumps, manufactured by them. These pumps, 
carried on the back of the operator by means 
of shoulder straps, have a form-fitting tank of 
five-gallon capacity that 
is carried comfortably. 
Used for many years by 
- forest rangers, they are 
specially recommended 
to retail lumber compa- 
nies as safeguards 
against the spread of 
fire. Working the handle 
back and forth produces 
a powerful 50-foot fire 
stream. This feature and 
the portability of the 
unit make it possible to 
reach any fire center. 
Clear water is used in 
Tanks are built to give a constant cir- 








them. 
culation of air between the tank and the car- 
rier’s back, thus protecting him from cold water 
and moisture. 


Brass nozzle is combination for 50-foot 
stream or long coarse spray, and is chained to 
the pump. Opening cap is heavy brass with 
removable brass strainer. There is a combina- 
tion brass handle for carrying tank and holding 
pump. Bottom is heavy brass, and all joints are 
locked and soldered. Complete information will 
be sent on request to the manufacturer. 


Fire Tests of Metal Lath Protected 
Lumber Construction 


“One Hour Plus” is the title of a bulletin 
recently issued by the Metal Lath Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
which is of great interest to builders and mate- 
rial dealers, since it summarizes the reports of 
testing laboratories on an economical method of 
fire resistive lumber residence construction. The 
booklet describes in brief the conclusive tests 
made by Underwriters’ Laboratories on wood 
stud partitions and joisted floors, protected by 
metal lath and plaster, which proved that this 
type of construction will resist a direct fire 
stream for more than one hour, the standard 
fire test requirement. The report emphasizes 
the point that this high rating permits low-cost 
fire resistive residence construction coming 
safely under building code requirements. Sug- 
gested minimum requirements for building 
codes are outlined and the five most vulnerable 
points in residence construction are shown by 
diagram, with method of metal lath and plaster 
protection at these points. The booklet will be 
sent free on request made to the association. 


New Folders Describe Equipment 
Insulation Products 


Four folders describing and illustrating three 
Armstrong Cork Company products and Arm- 
strong’s life test room, maintained in the com- 
pany’s central technical laboratories at Lan- 
caster, Penna., have just been made available. 
The products treated are Armstrong’s LK Cork- 
board, Temlok and Armstrong-Corning Wool. 
LK Corkboard is structurally strong, and is 
designed for use in refrigerated equipment. 
Temlok is made from southern yellow pine, 
and in addition to its wide use in buildings is 
used for certain types of cabinet work because 
it provides structural strength as well as in- 
sulating efficiency. It is furnished in pieces or 
sets fabricated at the factory. Armstrong-Corn- 
ing Wool, a comparatively new addition to the 
line, is lightweight, flexible fibrous glass insu- 


lation made from inorganic material. It does 
not absorb moisture or fumes, and is not sub- 
ject to deterioration. Its fibers are fireproof 
and acid-resistant. The test room is maintained 
especially for manufacturers who are using 
Armstrong products or are interested in mak- 
ing efficiency tests under accelerated conditions 
of temperature and humidity. Any or all of 
the folders may he had free by writing to the 
company. 


Tenex Announces Advertising to 
Industrial Users 


Tenex Manufacturing Corp., Passaic, N. J., 
manufacturer of Tenex waterproof casein glue, 
recently launched a nationwide advertising cam- 
paign to introduce the product to industrial 
users. Because of a growing market for glue 
in the lumber industry during the past several 
years, the message is specially pertinent. The 
program is designed to tell the Tenex story to 
a million users in 1937. Illustrated literature 
and complete details of an unusual price deal 
to industrial buyers can be secured by writing 
to Jack Leeds, sales manager of the com- 
pany, at the executive offices, 220 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Inside Measurement Direct Reading 
Is Feature of Pull-Push Rule 


The Stanley Rule & .Level Plant of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., announces 
the new No. 6386 Pull-Push rule with a direct 
reading feature for inside measurements. When 
the case and blade butt against the work, a red 
indicator on the case points to the exact inside 
measurement. The blade is flexible-rigid steel 
with a white baked enamel surface against which 
black graduations stand out easily readable. 
The blade is one-half inch wide, six feet long, 
and is graduated in inches and 16ths on both 
edges for the entire length. On the upper edge 
of the blade are graduations in 32nds for the 

















first six inches. It is a handy, watch-size tool 
for measuring straight distances, circumferences, 
irregular shapes and for outside as well as for 
inside measurements. Each rule is packed in- 
dividually in a box. Case is 2 inches by 9/16 
inches, and price is $1.25. 


Uses of Red Cedar Lumber 


Two new numbers have been added to the 
series of information sheets being prepared by 
Western Red Cedar Lumber, 5566 Stuart Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash., for the use of lumber sales- 
men and dealers. The series consists of a num- 
ber of 8!4x11-in. illustrated sheets picturing and 
describing uses for western red cedar, contain- 
ing useful data on manufacture, application and 
treatment, and are perforated for insertion in 
the standard A. I. A. file: The new ones give 
plans and materials lists for a movable hog 
house, a garden’ pergola and two ornamental 
fences. The series may be obtained free from 
the address given by any dealer sending name 
and address. 





THE RAILROADS of the United States in 1936 
expended $803,421,000 for fuel, materials and 
supplies of all kinds, the greatest amount spent 
for such purposes in any year since 1930. In 
normal years, purchases of fuel, materials and 
supplies alone exceeded one billion dollars. 








SHIPLAP 


A Profitable Item 


Hundreds of Lumber Dealers 
are earning worth-while profits 
on Southern Yellow Pine Roof- 
ers—standard size boards made 
especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Lots of Roofers are being used 
in the country for homes, barns, 
poultry and hog houses, gran- 
aries, dairy houses and imple- 
ment sheds. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 3%” or 25/32” on special 
order. 

Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber -- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 
Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


King & Thurston 


Manufacturers Air-Dried Roofers 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 


J. W. Starr & Sons Lumber Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Dimension and Boards 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Labor and Strike News Gathered 


From Here and There 


Insist Higher Costs Necessitate 
Higher Prices 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 28.—Representa- 
tives of manufacturers, both pine and hardwoods, 
retail dealers, wholesalers and salesmen in the 
lumber industry gathered here for consideration 
of the Wage-and-Hour Bill now before Con- 
gress and sponsored by Alabama’s Senator, 
Hon. Hugo Black. Earl McGowin presided, 
and, after presenting the matter to the visiting 
lumbermen, threw the meeting open for discus- 
sion. The consensus of the meeting, except for 
one or two hardwood manufacturers, seemed to 
be that the bill would have a tendency to fur- 
ther restrict the markets because of the price 
advances that will be necessary to meet the 
added costs. Resolutions were adopted and 
committees named to present the matter to 
Senator Black. Manufacturers as a rule feel 
that with prices at their present level, they can 
not stand any additional costs, and that it will 
be necessary for the larger mills to close down 
if added costs are forced upon them. 

Many plants in the district are affected by 
strikes and threatened close downs already, and 
apparently as fast as one plant patches up its 
CIO differences, another faces the same trouble. 
So far the matter seems to be a draw, as no 
yard or mill has recognized any labor organi- 
zation, as exclusive bargaining agent, according 
to information at the offices of yards affected. 





[“entucky Woodworker Resumes 


After Strike 


BARBOURVILLE, Ky., June 29.—T. W. Minton 
Co., woodworking plant, closed for three weeks 
hy labor trouble, resumed operation June 24 
efter the company agreed not to discriminate 
letween union and non-union employees. When 
an attempt to re-open the plant was made, sev- 
enty-five former employees and sympathizers 
forced a shutdown, State troopers ousted them 
from the plant. 





Los Angeles Yards Sign Con- 
tract with AFL Union 


ANGELES, CALIF, June 26.—An agree- 
ment was signed June 23 between operators of 
79 lumber yards, sawmills and sash and door 
concerns in this district, and Sawmill Workers 
J ocal 2788 of the American Federation of 
Labor, ending uneasiness in the lumber indus- 
try caused by a strike threat. The contract 
provides a 15 percent pay raise, retroactive to 
June 6, a 44-hour week, time and a half for 
overtime, and runs for one year. The agree- 
ment covers three thousand workers. 


Los 


Coast Ship Lines Unite to Deal 
with Labor 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., June 26.—The ship- 
[ing interests of the entire Pacific Coast have 
formed a permanent agency through which all 
labor and public relations matters will be 
hondled. 

The new organization, which supersedes the 
(‘sast Committee of the maritime strike, is to 
le known as the Waterfront Employers Asso- 
¢ 
( 





ation of the Pacific Coast, with its principal 

tlices here. 

This organization is a non-profit association 
c’ shipping lines operating on the Pacific Coast, 
vhich has been set up for the purpose of acting 
for shipping as a coastwide unit in the negotia- 
t’on, execution and enforcement of labor con- 
tracts with unions of longshoremen and other 


employees ashore. It will comprise all elements 
in its membership, including foreign lines, Pa- 
cific Coast operated lines, east coast operated 
lines, and coastwise operators. 

Voting membership will be confined to ship- 
ping companies and their agents, Contracting 
stevedores and dock and terminal operators will 
be admitted as associate members. 

The board of directors will be comprised of 
thirteen directors from San Francisco; two 
from Seattle; one from Portland and one from 
southern California. 

Almon E. Roth, recently appointed president 
of the Waterfront Employers Association of 
San Francisco, has been elected president of 
the new coast organization. 


Te 
Northern Companies Negotiate 
Mapison, Wis., June 28.—Following nego- 





tiations conducted under the direction of Voyta 
Wrabetz, chairman of the State labor relations 
board, a strike of 300 employees of the George 
Silbernagel & Sons Co. plant at Wausau was 
terminated June 21. The strike tied up opera- 
tions at the plant, which manufactures sash, 
doors and other wood products, since May 21. 
The agreement provides for pay increases, a 
45-hour week and a modified closed shop. 

An agreement offered by mill owners at Osh- 
kosh to settle a two months’ strike of over 
1,200 woodworkers, was rejected by a vote of 
11 to 1 today. Negotiations had been in prog- 
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ress between union officials, employers and the 
State labor board. Union representatives an- 
nounced they would negotiate with mill owners 
individually in an effort to reach an agreement. 

Organization of lumber company employees 
is being undertaken here by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, affiliated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. Following several 
preliminary meetings, it is planned to perfect 
organization work early in July, and submit a 
blanket agreement to local companies. Uniform 
working conditions and wages for all employees 
of different companies will be sought, union 
officials announced. 


Asbestos Products Manufac- 
turer Builds Plant Extension 


An extension to the St. Louis plant of The 
Ruberoid Co. which will increase the factory’s 
output of asbestos building products by more 
than 50 percent has been completed and will 
be put into production early in July, according 
to Herbert Abraham, president of the com- 
pany. Additional employment of about 200 
men will be required. The St. Louis plant is 
one of nine large factories operated by the 





company: and is devoted chiefly to production | 


of shingles and house sidings of asbestos 
cement. The purpose of the new addition is 
to increase the output of these and other asbes- 
tos products for rapid distribution throughout 
the west and middle west. 
and distributing facilities have also been pro- 
vided at St. Louis for the company’s entire 
line of products. 

Recently, similar improvements have 
made in the company’s property at Mobile, Ala., 
and a subsidiary of the company has been ac- 
quired at Eden, Vt., the only operating chryso- 
lite mining property in the United States. 


Roofer Grading Rules Issued 
by Association 


Co_umeus, Ga., June 28.—As was reported 
in June 19 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Association at its June 
meeting adopted a policy of grade marking and 
gave out the official Grading Rules for Boards 
conforming to American Lumber Standards. 
These rules are as follows: 


RULE No. 1—ROOFERS 
This grade consists of air dried boards in 


widths of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches, worked 
S4S, CM, SL or beaded, and will admit the 
following defects: Knots not necessarily 


sound, provided they do not seriously impair 
the strength of the board; worm holes; deep 
torn grain or other machine defects which 
will not cause waste; pitch pockets; pitch; 
pith; through shakes not to exceed one-half 
the length of the piece; splits not to exceed 
one-fourth the length of the piece; streaks 
of advanced decay not to exceed % inch 
wide by one-fourth the length of the piece, 
or its equivalent in unsound red heart; 
stain; a knot hole or the equivalent not to 
exceed 2 inches in diameter will be admitted. 


RULE No. 2—No. 2 COMMON BOARDS 
AND STRIPS 

common boards and strips, rough or 
dressed, one or two. sides, dressed and 
matched (CM) shiplap, barn siding and 
grooved roofing will admit the following de- 
fects or their equivalent: Knots not neces- 
sarily sound, the average diameter of any one 
knot not to exceed approximately 1% inches 
in 38-inch widths, 2% inches in 4-inch widths, 
3 inches in 6-inch widths, 3% inches in 8-inch 
widths, 4 inches in 10-inch widths, 4% 
inches in 12-inch widths; worm holes; deep 
torn grain, or other machine defects, which 
will not cause waste; pitch pockets; pitch, 
pith; through shakes not to exceed one-half 
the length of the piece; splits not to exceed 
one-fourth the length of the piece; streaks 
of advanced decay not to exceed % inch 
wide by one-fourth the length of the piece, 


No. 2 


or its equivalent in unsound red heart; § 
stain; wane 2 inches wide, one-half the | 
length of the piece. A knot hole or its 


inches in diam- 
2 common. 


BOARDS 


equivalent, not to exceed 2 
eter, will be admitted in No. 


RULE No. 3—No. 1 COMMON 
AND STRIPS 

No. 1 common boards and strips, rough or 
dressed, one or two sides, must be suitable 
for use without waste, and will admit the 
following defects or their equivalent: 
number of sound knots, the average diam- 
eter of any one knot not to exceed approxi- 
mately 1% inch in 3 
inches in 6 and 8-inch widths, 2% 
two pitch Knots; checks; 
of pin worm holes, well scattered; 
or heavy torn grain, or other machine de- 
fects, which will not cause waste; 


piece; the equivalent of one split, not to 


exceed in length the width of the piece; firm 7 


red heart; stain; wane, equivalent to 1-inch 
in width, %-inch in depth, and 
the length of the piece. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS (33-INCH) 


Sizes S48 CM & DM 

reer 2400 2000 2000 

St ren 2400 2200 2200 

CL ee 2400 2200 2200 

A BEE e 2400 2300 2300 

2 erence 2400 2300 2300 

PMs eas ores 2500 2400 2400 f 
For boards worked other than standard > 


thickness, add or deduct 100 pounds for each 4 


Js-inch variation in thickness. 





THE 1936 PLANTING program in the national 
forests west of the Great Plains saw the re- 
forestation of nearly 20,000 acres, requiring © 


nearly 19,000,000 trees. 
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FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


Insured Mortgage Portfolio; of special in- 
terest to dealers and building operators who are 
in any way connected with the promotion of 
large-scale urban housing developments is the 
June issue (Volume 1, No. 12) of the Insured 
Mortgage Portfolio, a publication of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. The special in- 
terest of that issue is in the fact that it contains 
an article on “Large-Scale Housing as a Busi- 
ness,” by Gustave Ring, who as a contractor 
and developer has had broad experience in this 
field. The article is too specialized, as well as 
too lengthy, for reproduction in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, but copies of the Portfolio con- 
taining it may be had by sending 15 cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 








Annual Report of Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Stephen N. Wyckoff, Director—dAn interest- 
ing review of the work accomplished, the 
progress of the survey being made of Inland 
Empire timber regions and an outline of the 
work proposed for 1938. 78 pages. Those in- 
terested may obtain copies from the station 
at Missoula, Mont. 


Current Developments in Housing—A 
publication of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. It consists of a sympos- 
ium of articles by the best-known authorities 
on the various phases of the housing prob- 
lem and comprises a thorough scientific an- 
alysis of this great social and economic 
factor. The articles are grouped under the 
general headings: Nature of Housing Prob- 
lems; Production of Housing; Social Aspects 
of the Housing Market; Housing as a Prob- 
lem of Government; Housing Policies 
Abroad, and a comprehensive bibliography. 
As with all the publications of this organi- 
zation the text shows exhaustive research 
and careful summarizing of the factual ma- 
terial. Of particular interest are the chapters 


dealing with methods and costs of financing, 
cost of cheap housing, Government policies 
in industrial and resettlement housing, and 
changes in population trends which affect 
housing, such as the movement from farm 
to city or the increased commuting radius 
made possible by improved transportation. 
The report may be had in paper binding for 
$2.00 or in cloth for $2.50. 


Forest Statistics for Wheeler County, 
Oregon—Report of the standing timber by 
species, ownership and volume in this north- 
central county, part of the nation-wide for- 
est survey being made by the Forest Service. 
The forest consists largely of ponderosa 
pine with considerable Douglas fir and some 
larch. Depletion by fire and beetles has been 
heavy in this region, the report states, and 
there has been no extensive logging until 
the last few years. Copies may be obtained 
from the Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Main and Sixth 
streets, Portland, Ore. 


Naval-Stores Yield from Bark-Bars, by 
T. A. Liefeld, and The Place of Forests in a 
Land-Use Program for the South, by Robert 
K. Winters—Two papers issued by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, New 
Orleans. The first discusses the problem of 
the turpentine farmer as to what to do with 
worked-out trees. The second is a_ study 
of sound land-use planning and the incomes 
that may be expected from various kinds of 
land when used for forest crops. 


The Trees of the Bottomlands of the Mis- 
sissippi River Delta Region—A report of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station, New 
Orleans, which has been re-issued because of 
the great demand. It covers the hardwood 
stands of the Mississippi River Valley from 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. to the Gulf of Mexico 
in a belt from 30 to 115 miles wide, compris- 
ing about 29,000,000 acres. 
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loading of the barge Coton, 


of four 
Duluth where they will 


The Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co., Hermansville, Mich., 
a branch of the business of C. 


craft to 
load 
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MIXED CARS 
CREOSOTED & 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


Lop > overlook the fence business 
Y in your territory. Get your full 
Mil) share of the profits by handling 
DIAMOND “C” BLACKPINE CRE- 
OSOTED POSTS. You have the 
best of selling arguments to back 
these posts. They're an invest- 
ment, not an expense. They pay 
for themselves in longer life and 
elimination of fence troubles. 

















Order the posts in a Colfax Mixed 
Car, with other pressure-treated 
items of Creosoted Lumber, Tim- 
bers, Poles, Piling—and Un- 
treated Yard and Shed Stock, 
Mouldings, etc. 


Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about Colfax Lumber Prod- 
ucts—and this unusual Mixed 
Car Service. 














A ae 





Mid, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK 
FLOORING 


BOX SHOOKS 
PILING & TIES 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


at East Saginaw, Mich., with 
250,000 feet of lumber in 12 
hours, brought out the informa- 
tion that Pack, Woods & Co.’s 
propeller, Oscoda, had _ been 
loaded with 621,000 feet of 
lumber and 137,000 lath in 10 
hours, while the Oscoda and 
Kalkaska were loaded every 
week with from 600,000 to 700,- 
000 feet of lumber and 100,000 
lath in an average of 11 hours. 
J J * 

A large kiln is going up in 
connection with the Dantzler 
mills at Moss Point, Miss. 

*« 2# @ 

The long and_= short haul 
clause of the Interstate Act is 
regarded as a sort of redeemer 
among the owners of lake craft 
engaged in the carrying trade, 
and every old coffin that will 
float is being utilized. Lumber 
freights from Lake Huron 
ports to Lake Erie are $1.75 to 
$2.12%, and charters have been 
made from Duluth and Ash- 
land to Lake Erie ports at 
$3.50. A gentleman of Toledo, 
interested in vessel property, 





for Toledo at better than $3.00 
rates, and they took coal up 
at $1.00. A large number of 
Lake Huron traders have gone 
into the Lake Superior trade. 


* * & 
From Wind to Steam 
The Fort Bragg Redwood 


Co., of Fort Bragg, Calif., has 
had the tug Sea Lion under 
charter for over a month, tow- 
ing the schooner North Haskins 
between Fort Bragg and south- 
ern California ports. The 
schooner’s carrying capacity is 
only 275,000 feet, but trips 
have been successful beyond 
expectation. ‘This company is 
now having a steam schooner 
built at White’s shipyard at 
North Beach, to have a ca- 
pacity of 325,000 feet of lum- 
ber, and this enterprise it is 
proposed to follow up by con- 
structing two or three barges 
with a capacity of 800,000 to 
1,000,000 feet to be towed by 
the steam schooner. The barges 


will be flat bottomed, have 
small masts, and cost about 
$40,000, 





J. L. Meyer, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has commenced erecting 
a big planing mill, which is to 
be 80x260 feet in size and two 
stories high. It will be ready 
in October or November, and 
will be largely devoted to 
manufacturing the hardwood 
turned out by the sawmill. 
Flooring, ceiling, casings, etc., 
will be the chief products. 
* * * 


The mill of the Reliance Lum- 
ber Co., at Beaumont, Texas, is 
a pretty fair one for that sec- 
tion. Up to June 1 it had 
run for a period of about 84 
days, sawing 20,304 logs, aver- 
aging about 279 feet to the 
log, making a total of 5,671,- 
540 feet, an average daily cut 
of 67,820 feet. 

“ * * 

The Satsop railroad is being 
constructed to connect Puget 
sound in Washington Territory 
with Gray’s harbor. There are 
six logging camps along the 
line and 200,000 feet of logs are 
hauled daily. 




















Chapman & Dewey 





Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














WHITE PINE 


New York 





Fir Wallboar 
William Schuette Company 


Office—4i East 42d St. 


Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


Also 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hardwood Plant to Wholesale; 
Delivering by Truck 


Lacona, N. Y., June 28.—The Blount Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, manufacturer of flooring 
and other northern hardwood lumber items, has 
expanded its activities by entering the whole- 
sale lumber business, and has advised that it is 
prepared to serve the needs of the trade in white 
pine, Ponderosa pine, yellow pine roofers, di- 
mension, timbers, etc.; fir uppers and dimen- 
sion; red cedar products, etc. Kenneth P. Court- 
ney is now associated with the company, and 
will represent it in central and southern New 
York State. Preparatory to serving the trade 
in that section, Mr. Courtney recently has been 
visiting mill connections in order to get first- 
hand information as to stocks. The Blount 
Lumber Co. specializes on truck deliveries with 
its own trucks, and is also supplying many 
dealers who send their trucks to the plant. 





In Charge of Chicago Sales 


LANCASTER, PENNA., June 29.—Resignation 
of W. M. Fencil as manager of the Chicago 
district sales office of the Industrial division of 
the Armstrong Cork Products Co., has been 
announced at the executive offices here. Mr. 
Fencil leaves the company to establish his own 
business as manufacturers’ representative for 
several lines. Replacing him is E. C. Frazier, 
who is assistant sales manager in charge of 
cork and cork composition sales in Lancaster. 
He is now acting as direct sales manager for 
the Chicago territory, and will continue in this 
capacity until a successor to Mr. Fencil is 
appointed. 


Patents Miter Trim Joint 


Newark, N. J., June 28.—A patent on a new 
miter trim joint was reported granted June 8 
to John G. Whittier, president of the Whittier 
Lumber & Mill Co., of this city. The new 
development, which is Patent 2,083,354, is 
understood to be based on the concealed dowel 
principle. 


More Railroad Cars on Order 
Than Since 1924 


WasuincTon, D. C., June 28.—The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announces that on 
June 1 the Class I railroads of the United 
States had more new freight cars on order than 
on any corresponding date since 1924. These 
orders on June 1 totaled 45,176 cars. On June 
1, 1924, there were 61,256. Same date 1935, 
1,479; and 1936, 25,748. New freight cars on 
order on June 1 this year included 20,420 coal 
cars; 20,291 box cars, both plain and automo- 
bile; 1,764 refrigerator cars; 1,391 flat cars: 
800 stock cars, and 510 miscellaneous cars. 











Experiments With New System 
of Selective Logging 


PorTLAND, Ore., June 26.—Designed to pro- 
tect sustained-yield forest stands and _ stabilize 
forest payrolls, a new system of selective log- 
ging is being tried in the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. timber sale area in central Oregon, un- 
der supervision of the Forest Service, which 
already has expressed its approval of it. 

This was reported here by C. J. Buck, re- 
gional forester, who recently inspected the ex- 
periment with thirty-five Forest Service officials 
from Washington, D. C., and twelve States. 

The experiment was proposed and executed 
by the Northwest Forest Experiment Station, 
and provides for “maturity selection” logging, 
which at one cutting takes only the more ma- 
ture trees representing some 40 percent of the 
average total stand. It is claimed that the sys- 
tem will net higher returns for the logging op- 
erator, by virtue of the size and quality of the 
timber. 

“This means,” Mr. Buck said, “that a na- 
tional forest area tributary to a sawmill opera- 
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tion may be logged selectively on a 40 percent 
basis, thus covering twice the territory covered 
on the old 80 percent basis. 

“Benefits are many. The plan offsets lass by 
decay and disease, and removes those ‘stagnant’ 
trees which are especially susceptible to beetle 
attack. It would turn a whole forest from a 
partially ‘stagnant’ condition to a growing one.” 





Log Birlers to Compete for 
World Championship 


EscANABA, MIcH., June 28.—This commun- 
ity and surrounding territory are becoming 
quite interested in preparations being made for 
a revival of the world’s championship log roll- 
ing tournament, which in former years attracted 
visitors from all over the country. This year 
the log rolling tournament will be held at the 
Upper Peninsula State Fairgrounds in Escanaba, 
Aug. 13 to 15. It is expected that Wilbur Marx, 
of Eau Claire, Wis., will be present to defend 
his title; while William F. Girard, of Glad- 
stone, Mich., former world’s champion, will 
make an attempt to regain the crown. A num- 
ber of other birlers in the Northwest have sig- 
nified their intention of competing in the tourna- 
ment. 





Mill Adds Crate Plant 


Trout, La., June 28.—Work has been started 
here on a new crating plant by the Louisiana 
Delta Hardwood Lumber Co., one of the units 
of Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.) of Shreve- 
port. The plant, giving employment to ap- 
proximately fifty men, will use low grade and 
surplus lumber stock for making special order 
crates for large industrial concerns. A box fac- 
tory also will be a part of the plant. 





Opens Carolina Band Mill 


Cuartorre, N. C., June 28—A band mill 
which will give employment to around fifty per- 
sons and will create a market for logs, is to be 
opened in Marion on July 15, with R. B. Crisp 
and David E. Hervey in charge. R. B. Crisp 
and his father, R. S. Crisp, of Lenoir, both of 
whom are officers of the McDowell Furniture 
Co., will be president and vice president, respec- 
tively, of the new lumber company. David 
Hervey will be secretary-treasurer and general 
manager. The mill is to furnish lumber ma- 
terials for the McDowell Furniture Co. as well 
as for the open market. Hardwoods will be 
cut exclusively. 





Pacific Hemlock Sprayed to 


Preserve Its Color 


HogutaAM, WasH., June 26—The Polson 
Lumber & Shingle Co. mill, here, has installed 
equipment to preserve the natural color of the 
hemlock lumber it manufactures. The equip- 
ment provides for spraying the lumber with 
Lignasan, a wood preservative which protects 
lumber from discoloration. The sprays oper- 
ate from behind the planers. Cost of equipping 
the planers is about $50 each. The first ship- 
ment of the Liagnasan-treated lumber will be 
sent to Australia. 





Florida War Veterans Build 
Cypress Log Lodge 


LAKELAND, FLA., June 22.—Work is being 
rushed to completion on a cypress lodge for 
the Lakeland post, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
The building, north of the municipal hospital 
on Lakeland Hills Boulevard, is being con- 
structed entirely of native materials, including 
cypress logs and sawed cypress lumber for 
door and window frames. Florida cement and 
sand are being used to fill in the chinks be- 
tween the logs. The foundation and fireplace 
are being made of rocks from the Withlacoc- 
chee River section. 
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To Survey Insurance Needs of 
Carolina Dealers 


Cuarotte, N. C., June 28.—A co-operative 
plan for reviewing the insurance carried by 
Carolinas lumber and building material deal- 
ers, designed to provide better protection to 
this trade group at a saving of money, is being 
launched here by E. M. Garner, secretary- 
treasurer of the Carolina Retail Lumber & 
buiuding Supply Dealers’ Association. The 
insurance requirements of each firm would be 
reviewed, coverages checked, and means of im- 
proving these pointed out. The “real worth” of 
insurance carried, strength of the companies, 
their reputation for paying losses, and the like 
will be reported on for dealers. The first step 
will be the placing of a questionnaire in the 
hands of each dealer in the two States. Through 
this, an accurate picture of the dealer’s insur- 
able property will be had, including business 
-_ residential, autos, trucks, stock, and the 
like. 


North Carolinian Ships Longleaf 
to Florida 


RaeicH, N. C., June 28.—Although Florida 
is noted for its longleaf pine, a Scotland County 
(N. C.) lumberman is now shipping virgin 
longleaf timber to that State for bridge and 
cotton mill construction. On special order, this 
North Carolina lumberman is cutting longleaf 
trees into 8x17-inch timbers, 22 feet long. The 
price at which these longleaf timbers are being 
sold in Florida has not been made public, but 
the lumberman who is supplying them is paying 
$15 a thousand feet for his stumpage. 








British Columbia Camps Close 


Because of Log Surplus 


Vancouver, B. C., June 26.—All logging 
camps operated by the larger companies of 
British Columbia will shut down for July, it 
is announced. More than thirty camps are 
involved, employing a total of nearly 10,000 
men. The shutdown may extend beyond the 
month, it is stated, but is definitely for the 
30-day period, starting July 2. 

Market conditions are given as the primary 
reason for the action. There is a considerable 
accumulation of cedar logs, and the amount of 
the United States quota for the second half 
of the year is still in doubt. There is no ques- 
tion, however, that the quota will not be larger. 

In addition, there has been a big falling off 
in shipments of fir timber to United Kingdom 
markets in recent months, largely because of 
high shipping rates, it is stated. As a result, 
there is a large amount of fir available, and 
a layoff in cutting would not impede the indus- 
try. 

Tf market conditions improve during July, 
the camps will reopen on Aug. 1. They will 
not open before that date, however. 


Curtails Because of Seasonal 
. - 
Let-up in Spruce Buying 

RAYMOND, WAsH., June 26——The Hart mill 
here has curtailed operations to four days a 
week. The plant has been running full time 
since resumption of operations, following ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements _ several 
months ago. Al Hart, general manager, at- 
tributed the curtailment to “stagnation of our 
fir market and the cessation of releases on 
spruce shipments by the big refrigerator manu- 
facturers that absorb practically all of our 
manufactures of the species.” He pointed out 
that refrigeration manufacturing concerns are 
“making over” at this time of year, and will 
not begin to fabricate their new merchandise 
until late in the summer. Until that time comes, 
he said, they will accept no materials of any 
kind, which brings the spruce business to vir- 
tually a complete standstill for the time being. 
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Fire-resisting 
Decorative 


Durable 











ASBESTOS WALTILE | 





K & M Asbestos Waltile is astrong, 
rigid sheet material, made of asbestos 
fibre and Portland cement, scored 
into 4” squares to resemble tile, and 
available in seven attractive colors. 
Water-resisting, fire-resisting, dura- 
ble, and sanitary. K & M Sheetflextos 
isan inexpensive wall or ceiling finish 
made of asbestos fibre and Portland 
cement in laminated construction, 
and integrally colored with mineral 
pigments. Extremely flexible and 





and SHEETFLEXTOS 


easily handled. Never needs paint 
or repairs. 

These two, like all K&M products, 
have behind them more than 60 
years of pioneering with asbestos 
materials. Their exceptional durabil- 
ity and uniformity assure lasting 
satisfaction. K & M products are 
priced right, and sold only through 
established channels of distribution, 
by the right people. The line is 
complete, and a recognized leader. 


Send for information 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles @ Asbestos Heat Insulating Board © Asbestos Flexible 
Wallboard (Sheetflextos) ¢ Asbestos Decorative Waltile ¢ Asbestos-Cement Structural Board 
and Sheathing ¢ K & M Mineral Wool Insulations for the home. 


Underline the products on which you want full information and mail this coupon today. 





Name of Firm 





Address. 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


3-5 
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News of Foreign Trade 


Lumber and Log Exports and 
Imports in First Four 
Months 1937 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 28.—Total exports 
of hardwood and softwood lumber (including 
sawed timber and logs) for the first four 
months of 1937 totaled 460,080,000 board feet, 
as compared with 566,940,000 feet for the cor- 
responding period of 1936, a loss of 18.8 per- 
cent, according to figures just released by the 
Forest Products Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce The decline 
is largely accounted for by the maritime strike 
on the West Coast, which was not settled until 
Feb. 3 Of the 1937 amount, 424,981,000 feet 
was of sawed material, as compared with 447,- 
195,000 feet for 1936, a loss of 5 percent. The 
1937 exports of logs and hewn timber amounted 
to 35,099,000 feet as against 119,745,000 feet 
for 1936, a loss of 70.7 percent. 

Douglas Fir Exports Less: Southern Pine Gain 


In the sawn softwood group, southern pine 
was the most important species exported, 
totalling 135,145,000 feet for the first four 
months of 1937, a gain of 9.6 percent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1936. 
Douglas fir, hemlock, and redwood registered 
particularly sharp losses on the same basis 
of comparison, Douglas fir shipments falling 
to 116,545,000 feet for the first four months 
of 1937, a loss of 37.7 percent. Hemlock ship- 
ments fell to 2,705,000 feet for the first four 
months of 1937, a loss of 19.9 percent com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1936, 
and redwood shipments fell to 6,905,000 feet, 
a loss of 36.3 percent. Exports of cedar. 
spruce, and “white pine” showed gains of 
5.1 percent, 19.4 percent, and 34.6 percent, 
respectively, for the 1937 period, as compared 
with the 1936 period, the actual shipments 
for the 1937 period being 2,534,000 feet, 6,944,- 
000 feet and 14,241,000 feet, respectively. 

Hardwood Shipments Third Above 1936 

Sawn hardwoods totaled 137,403,000 feet for 


the first four months of 1937, as compared 
with 101,966,000 feet for 1936, a gain of 34.9 


percent. In this group all species made gains, 
the largest footage gains being made by oak, 
ash, poplar and red and sap gum. 


Log exports for the first four months of 
1937 totaled 35,099,000 board feet, of which 
softwood logs accounted for 27,294,000 feet, 


or 77.8 percent. This was a loss of 70.7 per- 
cent as compared with log exports for the 
corresponding period of 1936, the actual foot- 
age for the 1936 period being 119,745,000 feet. 
Of the 1937 total, Douglas fir log exports ac- 
counted for 12,344,000 board feet, and hem- 
lock for 7,586,000 feet. 


Total Imports Exceed Last Year's 


Total imports of hardwood and softwood 
logs and lumber (including cabinet woods) 
for the first four months of 1937 totaled 226,- 
253,000 board feet, as compared with 200,696,- 
000 feet for the corresponding period of 1936. 
Of this 1937 amount, 24,413,000 feet was logs 
(hardwood and softwood), 167,334,000 feet 
was softwood lumber, and 34,506,000 feet was 
hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet woods: 
as against 28,246,000 feet of logs, 148,495,000 
feet of softwood lumber, and 23,955,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet woods 
for the comparable period of 1936. 

In the “logs” group, imports of cedar logs 
for the first four months of 1937 accounted 
for 7,230,000 board feet, or 29.6 percent of the 
total; mahogany accounted for 6,139,000 feet, 
or 25.1 percent; and fir, spruce, and western 
hemlock accounted for 6,958,000 feet, or 28.5 
percent. 

In the softwood lumber group, spruce was 
by far the most important species imported, 
totaling 102,096,000 feet. The second most 
important species was pine, imports of which 
totaled 31,160,000 feet. 


Quota Imports from Canada 


According to figures also compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
total imports of shingles (red cedar and 


other wood shingles) for the period from Jan. 
1 to April 30, 1937, amounted to 661,256 
squares, as compared with 456,562 squares for 
the comparable period of 1936. 

The reciprocal trade agreement signed by 


the United States and Canada allotted Canada 
an annual quota of 250,000,000 board feet of 
Douglas fir and western hemlock to enter 
the United States at a $2 duty and excise tax. 
From Jan. 1 to May 1, 1937, imports of these 
woods subject to this quota totaled 32,686,- 
880 board feet, according to preliminary fig- 
ures supplied by the Bureau of Customs of 
the Treasury Department. 

In accordance with the President’s execu- 
tive order limiting imports of red cedar 
shingles from Canada during the first six 
months of this year (as authorized by the 
United States-Canadian Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement) to 1,048,262 squares, the Bureau 
of Customs, Treasury Department, reports 
the imports of red cedar shingles subject to 
this quota, for the period from Jan. 1 to 
May 1, 1937, to be 642,216 squares. 





European Lines to Enforce Rate 
Agreement 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., June 26.—The seven- 
teen full membership lines comprising the Pa- 
cific Coast European Conference, here, have 
approved a strict code, covering all phases of 
tariffs, rates, cargoes and traffic. 

The new agreement, made public after ap- 
proval by the U, S. Maritime Commission, gives 
the Conference power to impose fines ranging 
from $5,000 to $15,000 upon members that fail 
to fulfill its terms. 

Members are bound to maintain uniform rates 
and practices as agreed by the membership at 
large. According to the new organic agree- 
ment, there shall be no undue preference, or 
advantages, nor unjust nor unreasonable dis- 
crimination, or unfair practices against any 
consignor or consignee. 

The Conference has authority to take civil 
action for the collection of fines for non-com- 
pliance with rules and regulations. 

Conference activities are between the Pacific 
Coast and all points in the United Kingdom, 
Continent, Baltic and Scandinavian ports, Medi- 
terranean base ports, transshipment ports in 
the Mediterranean Sea, Adriatic Sea, Black Sea, 
South, West and East Africa, British India 
and Iraq. 


Tell About Australian and 
South African Markets 


VANCOUVER, B. C., June 26.—If shipping con- 
ditions are satisfactory, British Columbia’s lum- 
ber industry may look for a steadily increasing 
volume of business with Australia and South 
Africa, in the opinion of W. F. Tucker Battle, 
Vancouver timber operator, who recently re- 
turned from a several months’ tour of those 
markets. 

Mr. Battle was favorably impressed by the 
economic recovery made by these countries, and 
said that British Columbia had a rich oppor- 
tunity now of developing sales there at a time 
when they are both plunging ahead with ex- 
pansion programs on a huge scale. 

Hemlock, a much maligned wood, is beginning 
to gain its place in the market that has long 
been its due, according to Mr. Battle, who 
says that B. C.’s timber commissioner in South 
Africa, William C. Johnston, formerly of the 
Barnet Lumber Co. in B. C., has per- 
formed a marvellous job in increasing hemlock 
sales in that territory by two or three hundred 
percent. Ralph Smith, who used to be with 
Seaboard Lumber Sales Co., at Vancouver, has 
been successful, during his comparatively brief 
stay in Australia, in stimulating hemlock sales 
in the commonwealth, where the wood is exten- 
sively used for packing boxes. 

The great mines of the Transvaal will prob- 
ably never abandon native woods (gum and 
wattle) for prop material, but British Columbia 
lumber is entering into general construction 
extensively, says Mr. Battle. Johannesburg, 
the real centre of wealth and prosperity in 
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South Africa just now, has embarked on a spec- 
tacular building program, and there is hardly 
a downtown block without at least two new 
buildings. | Modernistic designs, with much 
chromium and color, are in favor. 

“Building materials have been in good de- 
mand throughout Australia,” says Mr. Battle. 
“Most dealers, however, look for temporary 
recession in construction, due to the enormous 
increases during the last six months in prices 
of imported materials. These increases are 
largely due to the condition of the freight mar- 
ket. The rate from British Columbia to Aus- 
tralia has risen from $7 to $20 in twelve months. 
I think Canada will sell as much fir to Aus- 
tralia this year as she did last year, or more, but, 
unless the delivered price of hemlock for box- 
making is lowered, we will definitely lose part 
of that market to the fibre box manufacturers. 
Present indications are that Australia will con- 
tinue to import logs instead of sawn lumber. 
This is especially true of Sydney and Adelaide, 
where large investments have been made in 
sawmills. Melbourne seems to be swinging 
back to sawn lumber, but it is too early to say 
definitely to what extent.” 





European Export Statistics 
for April 


VIENNA, AustRIA, June 12.—A press sum- 
mary from the statistical reports and the eco- 
nomic supplement, “International Timber Trade 
Reports,” published by the Comité International 
du Bois of Vienna, giving the official control 
statistics for April of the European Timber 
Exporters’ Convention, which by binding agree- 
ment limits the sawn timber exports of the 
signatory countries, follows: 

Total 
Exports 
(Including 


Exports 
of Suwn and 





Column Plain Softwood 

3 or 4) (Including 
Country Cubic 7-~Boxboards)— 
of Origin Meters Meters Stds.* 
og 2) ee 23,733 16,226 3,473 
oS eee 152,231 101,167 21,654 
2, 98,831 72,028 15,417 
i SS 176,520 61,568 13,178 
MUGCRORIS «5c ccs 8,912 2,635 564 
PO eS 192,864 79,840 17,089 
EStHUGMAR. 6.050 23,881 11,096 2,375 
io. ae 303,991 175,915 37,653 
Czechoslovakia . 156,489 39,955 8,552 
> ae 258,624 126,037 26,977 
Yugoslavia 161,439 83,404 17,852 
Rumanian «..+... 139,944 91,356 19,554 
ci | rer 1,697,459 861,227 184,338 


Quarterly Figures of World’s Timber Exports, 
January to March, 1937 





Total 
Exports Exports 

(Including of Sawn and 
Column Plain Softwood 

3 or 4) (Including 
Country Cubic --Boxboards)—-~ 
of Origin Meters Meters Stds.* 
i) er 2,064,607 1,094,047 234,171 
i a eee 928,548 486,030 104,030 
Europe ........3,481,397 1,932,355 413,603 
World Total. .6,474,552 3,512,432 751,804 


*Official equivalent is 4,672 cubic meters. 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


Exports Are 3 Months Ahead of Schedule 


More than three-quarters of the _ total 
quotas of the countries adhering to the E. T. 
EK. C. had already been exported before June 1, 
says the C. I. B. summary, and thus sales are 
approximately three months ahead of sched- 
ule; exporters are thus in a position to await 
further market developments with perfect 
calm. The shipping season from the north- 
ern countries, the Baltic States and Poland 
is in full swing; it is to be anticipated that 
stocks in the chief importing countries will 
be overfilled for the time being. The diffi- 
culties arising from this situation will, how- 
ever, probably be overcome with ease, as a 
great deal of the timber has already been re- 
sold. The demand in most of the importing 
countries, and particularly in Great Britain, 
continues to be heavy, and the importers dis- 
play the utmost confidence in the future of 
the market. 

“Timber Trade Reports’? furnishes an ex- 
haustive survey based on the statistical data 
of the movements in the markets of all the 
more important timber producing and con- 
suming countries. 

Specimen copies of the C. I. B. statistical 
bulletin are available free of charge. 
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English Hardwood Market 


Reported Nervous 


In the review of market conditions in its 
issue of June 12, Timber & Plywood, of Lon- 
don, comments on the situation with reference 
to American hardwood prices, as follows: 

Acertain amount of nervousness still seems 
to prevail as to the future trend of Ameri- 
ean hardwood lumber prices. This causes 
some unloading of stocks upon the spot mar- 
ket at well below replacement values. Just 
how long this will continue it is difficult to 
say, but it would be as well to note that the 
majority of the larger shippers, though they 
have eased prices somewhat from the high 
level which ruled earlier in the year, show 
no signs of making any forced sales regard- 
less of prices. It appears, from all the in- 
formation that can be obtained, that they are 
prepared to lose business rather than break 
the prices which they are quoting at present. 

Were it not for the fact that quite a num- 
ber of consignment parcels are being offered 
either to arrive or on the quay, this market 


Amermcan fiunberman 


would show a steadier attitude as toeprices. 
Although it is frankly admitted by most ship- 
pers that some reduction has occurred in 
prices of common and selects plain red oak 
and poplar, other figures are being main- 
tained at a fair level. This applies particu- 
larly to quartered white oak, sap gum and 
magnolia, and tough white ash. The only 
other wood which shows a weakness is 
tupelo, which, in the early part of the year, 
was forced to such a high level that the price 
could not be maintained, and it has been 
Steadily decreasing in value since the end 
of March. 


Installs Uptodate Moulder 


26.—The Pan- 
has just installed a 
Woods 10-inch inside 
moulder in its planing mill. The Panhadle Lum- 
ber Co., operating mills at both Spirit Lake and 
Tone, Wash., manufactures Idaho white pine 
lumber, also Ponderosa pine, fir, larch and west- 
ern red cedar. 





Sprrir LAKE, IDAHO, June 
handle Lumber Co., here, 
latest design S. A. 


“Extend Your Home to All You Own” 
by Using Fine Fencing 


San Francisco, CALIF., June 
Your Home to All You Own” is the title of 
the most recent publication that has _ been 
issued by the California Redwood Associa- 
tion. The 38-page, profusely illustrated book 
is dedicated to the healthful extension of the 
home to “all you own,” by the simple and 


26.—“Extend 





Booklet on Advantages of Fine Fencing of Home 
Sites That Has Just Been Issued by California 
Redwood Association 


inexpensive use of harmonious fences around 
the home-site. In addition to an outstanding 
photographic and textual display of homes and 
fences, the publication contains original plans 
and ideas for outdoor living rooms conforming 
to Modern, Cape Cod, French Provincial, 
Monterey Colonial, English and Colonial archi- 
tecture, prepared especiallv for the California 
Redwood Association by Loy Chamberlain, San 
Francisco artist. ‘Extend Your Home to All 
You Own,” is offered to architects, builders, 
dealers and home owners at 25 cents prepaid, 
actual cost of the publication. Address Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, 405 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

It is pointed out that in the overwhelming 
return to early American architecture, and the 
ever-growing appreciation of outdoor living now 
in evidence, there is a surge toward the classic 
dignity reflected in plain pickets, post-and-plank 
combinations, carefully spaced rails and re- 
strained lattice patterned fences. California 


redwood fencing material, especially the newly 
introduced “Picket Pack” fencing, is featured 
as the unexcelled fence material that blends well 
with this modern architectural trend. 

“Picket Pack” is an innovation in fence mer- 
chandising sponsored by the California Red- 
wood Association. Fencing is offered by lineal 
foot in attractive, easily merchandised packages, 
and provides the home owner and home builder 
a simple and convenient form of building ma- 
terial for fence and other forms of outdoor beau- 
tification of the home. Each pack is composed 
of enough pickets to build from six to eighteen 
feet of fence, depending on widths and spacing. 
The package is two pickets wide and fifteen 
deep and is bound together by metal bands. All 
pickets are cut to exact size and length, and are 
smooth-finished, ready for use. 

There are 122 different Picket Packs. Five 
lengths, four widths and eight styles of pickets 
are available. Picket Pack is the name of the 
regular grade. For unpainted or_clear-finish 
fences a superior grade, Perfection Picket Pack, 
may be obtained in any design. All Picket 
Packs are free from knots and other defects. 

A six-page leaflet showing illustrations of the 
various picket styles and giving fence construc- 
tion hints is being made available by the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association at its offices, 405 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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These attractive "Picket Packs" of Fencing Provide 
a Convenience to the Home Owner and Are Easily 
Merchandised 
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SABINE 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Means All-Around 


Satisfaction 


Sabine Lumber is an _ easy- 
seller, fast-mover and satisfac- 
tion-giver. Scientifically seas- 
oned, carefully handled and 
skillfully manufactured, it's 
100% good all the way through. 
Sabine Lumber has _ helped 
many a dealer to build busi- 
ness and make more profit. Let 
us tell you more about it—and 
fill a trial order. Why not write 
us today? 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 





ON THE SOVARE 
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PINE PLUME 


LUMBER COMPANY 


PINE 
CYPRESS 
HARDWOODS 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried 


Mixed Cars -- Pine, Hardwoods 
and Oak Flooring 





Specializing in Kiln Dried Poplar 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA ; 
Yee 


FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK Bevel Siding-- 
and BOARDS Mouldings 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE 
Lumber 


MOV EMENT—The 
Conference report shows a 
May movement of 48,311,800 feet of lumber 
from Pacific Northwest to California ports, 
compared with 79,372,800 feet in April of 
this year, and 67,647,100 feet in May, 1936, 
the May decline from a year ago being 19,- 
335,300 feet. With delivery of 5,109,000 feet 
during May this year, against 2,216,700 feet 
for the same month last year, San Diego was 
the only major port registering an increase 
over last year. The May decline from a year 
ago at San Francisco totaled 6,645,400 feet, 
and at Los Angeles, 15,348,100 feet. Lumber 
deliveries this year dropped from 20,819,000 
feet in April to 15,692,500 feet in May at San 
Francisco, from 51,401,400 feet in April to 
26,278,400 feet in May at Los Angeles, and 
from 5,321,900 feet in April to 5,109,000 feet 
in May at San Diego. Stockton was the only 
port with no Conference deliveries in May. 
The amounts of lumber delivered to Cali- 
fornia ports in May follow: 


Coastwise 
total 


Feet 
ee ee eT eee 15,692,500 
210,200 
7,900 


San Francisco 
Santa Cruz 
Monterey 





ee SPUEIE. ogc Sec i ree deces 363,500 
0 Een eee eT 170,300 
i caw an ne ee eel 26,278,400 
TENN, ignigia aw ow a aby ee aerate 5,109,000 
PND. Ste Gri Sig eed ae ae ae an eee 48,311,800 
BUILDING—May activity in the Far West 
declined a little from the April level, but 
showed a gain of 16.7 percent over May, 
1936, according to the Bank of America 
Business Review. The May value of per- 
mits issued by forty-eight cities located in 
eight western States totaled $19,248,496, 
down $2,226,468, or 10.4 percent from the 
April level, but $2,749,608, or 16.7 percent, 
larger than the value of permits issued by 


the same number of cities in May, 1936. May 
permit values were the highest reported for 
that month during the recovery period, and 
were only exceeded in value during this 
period by three other months—March and 
April of 1937, and October, 1936. Compared 
with the value of permits issued in May 
two years ago, an increase of 111.6 percent 
was noted, while the gain over the same 
month three years ago amounted to approxi- 
mately 293.5 percent. May marked the fifth 
month of this year in which higher building 
permit values were reported by approxi- 
mately fifty western cities, compared with 
their values in the same months of last 
year. The April to May decline of 10.4 per- 
cent this year compares with an increase of 
10 percent during a similar period last year, 
a decline of 15 percent two years ago and 
a gain of 17 percent three years ago. Nine- 
teen cities reported larger building permit 
values in May compared with April, while 
twenty-nine cities reported decreases. Com- 
pared with May of 1936, thirty-two cities out 
of the forty-eight reported gains, while six- 
teen showed declines. Outstanding gains 
of over 50 percent were reported by 22 cities 
during May over the same month last year, 
and 14 of these cities showed gains in excess 
of 100 percent. The total value of permits 
issued during the first five months of this 
year in approximately fifty western cities 
amounted to about $87,480,746, which is $17,- 
587,676 more than the value of permits is- 
sued in the same cities during a correspond- 
ing period last year, and is over double the 
$42,523,394 issued during that same time in 
1935. Based on the reports of representative 
reporting cities, the trend of building ac- 
tivity in five of the eight western States from 
which permit values were obtained was 
higher in May, 1937, than in the same month 
last year. By a similar comparison, it was 
also noted that May permit values were 
higher in two States than those reported dur- 
ing the previous month of April, while the 
other six States showed April to May de- 
clines. 

HARDWOODS — Although no further off 
than is usual at this season, new sales cur- 
rently are reported quiet for Philippine ma- 
hogany, Japanese oak and birch, with busi- 
ness already on the books exceedingly heavy. 
Difficulty in getting sufficient steamer space 
is reported. 


PAYROLLS—California manufacturing in- 


dustry averages show 14.7 percent more 
employees, 25.9 percent larger weekly pay- 


rolls, and 9.8 percent larger average weekly 
employee earnings in the logging, sawmill 
and planing mill industries for May, 1937, as 
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Market News from Am 


compared with the same month in the pre- 
vious year. For the furniture manufactur- 


ing industry, averages show May gains over 
last year to be 25.5 percent more employees, 
50.8 percent larger weekly payrolls, and 20.1 
percent larger average weekly employee 
earnings. 

CALIFORNIA PINES—While the market 
continues slow, prices for sugar pine remain 
firm, with those of Ponderosa becoming 
fairly steady. Order files are declared satis- 
factory. Sugar pine production is reported 
going ahead at a good pace, but it will be 





about 60 days before the bulk of the new 
cut is ready for market. The box shook 
market is reported very strong, with the 


prospect of good activity for some time. De- 
mand from the United Kingdom for select 
white and sugar pine is reported very slow. 
High prices for these woods is said to be 
causing foreign dealers to sit tight, waiting 
for a break. The high prices are charged to 
greatly increased ocean freight rates and 
higher lumber costs at mills, due to labor ad- 
vances to stave off strikes. Ocean freight 
rates are said to have advanced 75 percent 
since the maritime strike. The South African 
market, which calls principally for No. 2 
common, has been slow for the last six to 
eight weeks. Dealers there are said to be 
pretty well stocked. Space is reported scarce 
for July and August loading. 

REDWOOD—Still reported somewhat over- 
sold and behind on deliveries, redwood mills 
have such a good volume of business already 
on their books that the current slackening 
of demand is but little noticed. Prices are 
continuing firm. Reports indicate industrial 
demand is holding up pretty well. 


DOUGLAS FIR—While demand continues 
weak and prices are soft, it is believed that 
the market will strengthen after July. Most 
items are said to be available. Since the an- 
nouncement early in June that the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Conference would be dis- 
banded, the wholesale price of lumber is re- 
ported to have declined approximately $1.50. 
Freight rates, which were formerly $6 to San 
Francisco and $7 to Los Angeles from the 
Northwest, are now around $5. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Buying is 


quiet. West Coast mills are going into sum- 
mer with an unfilled order file about equal 
to a four weeks cut, and, with curtailment 


of production in the offing because of the 
July 4 shutdown and fire weather, they are 
making concessions, but only to move sur- 
plus stocks. Prices, which were weak two 
weeks ago, have stiffened at previously pub- 
lished figures. Most orders are for replace- 
ments of retail yard stocks. Wholesalers 
report that mill stocks are more nearly nor- 
mal, and that it is easier to buy mixed cars. 
One wholesaler commented that eastern ideas 
on price are $2 to $3 under mill quotations, 
and that most orders call for immediate 
shipping. 

INTERCOASTAL—Little change is appar- 
ent in this market, save that the f.a.s. prices 


and ec. i. f. prices are about together. The 
market is soft. Eastern buyers are apa- 
thetic. Space is easy. 


EXPORT—Ocean freights are unchanged, 
but space is easier, except for the United 
Kingdom, supply of tonnage for which area 
has tightened. South Africa is fairly active, 
and some buying is being done by China, 
but otherwise export buying is_ inactive. 
South America and the European Continent 
are very quiet. 

WESTERN RED CEDAR—A good demand 
for siding, especially the wider sizes which 
the mills are unable to supply for prompt 
loading, is keeping the siding mills busy. 


SHINGLES—Although the volume of or- 
ders has not increased, shingles have stif- 
fened in the past fortnight. An announce- 
ment by the Sterling Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Vancouver, B. C., says that twelve mills in 
British Columbia with over 170 machines 
will close down during all of July. Many 
American mills also plan to shut down for 
the Fourth and to remain closed until vol- 
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ume and prices pick up. Action of the Ca- 
nadian mills is interpreted by some shippers 
as a move to boost prices for the next quota 
period. 

LOGS—tThere is no surplus, but no short- 
age, with prices firm. Fir logs bring $13, 
$17-22 and $25-28. “Pewee” logs are $13.50 
and $17.50 at the camp, and these prices are 
firm. Peelers bring $30-32 and $34. Sup- 
plies of hemlock and cedar logs are not 
large, but sufficient for present demand. 
Hemlock, like fir, is very firm, prices being 
$12@14. Shingle cedar lugs are $14-15, and 
cedar lumber logs move at $28@30. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS One prominent 
lumber operator this week described the 
lumber market in the Northwest as “mushy.” 
which seemed a very complete description 
in the light of what operators in general 
had to say about its position. Over-produc- 
tion, a recurrent evil in the Pacific North- 
west fir and hemlock area, has again beset 
the trade; demand is slower and prices have 
sagged somewhat. 


INTERCOASTAL—Prices 








are reported off 


about $2 from two weeks ago, with orders 
being booked in considerable volume, but 
without the push of several weeks ago. 


Some mills are offering resistance to the 
lower prices and quoting the figures of early 
June. While the market is inclined to be 
soft, bookings are maintaining a rather good 
level. Ample ship space is available for all 
but absolute spot loading. 





COASTWISE—The California market is 
soft, on both lower mill prices and lower 
eargo rates. Quotations are irregularly 


lower, and more than ample space is available 
for all nearby or future loading. Rail busi- 
ness to California is definitely weak. 


LOCAL AND RAIL—Rail business is light 
in fir, but although there has been a re- 
cession in volume. of pine orders, the total 
is still good. Local trade has somewhat 
brightened up from its late May-early June 
slump, which had been preceded by a 
genuine boom. Lower prices are reported 
to have restored some building activity 
which was stopped when quotations soared. 
The building industry here has no labor 
troubles at present, and none are in pros- 
pect. Builders expect a spirited July and 
August, with rents and realty values rising, 
and desirable homes scarce. 


FOREIGN—High freight rates, and prices 
that are still generally out of line with 
foreign ideas, are sending a considerable 
volume to the cheaper British Columbia mar- 
ket. Trans-Pacific rates are not as firm as 
they have been, for more tonnage is avail- 
able, but they are yet at a high level. South 
American and European demand is light. 
Japan now has a surplus of lumber on hand. 


LOGS—Prices are uncertain and on a day- 


to-day basis, but lower than in previous 
weeks. The log inventory here has risen, 
and sorting is again in order. Damp 


weather, with the forest fire season of low 
humidity in prospect for the weeks to come, 
has encouraged heavy operations in all 
camps. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST LUMBER — Although 
duction continues at a fairly steady 
pace, with mills busy building up re- 
serve supplies, a noticeable falling off 
in buying is apparent, indicating that 
the peak of the spring and early sum- 
mer movement has_ passed. Present in- 
dications are that production will continue 
at its present pace until the annual Fourth 
of July shutdown takes place. A threatened 
curtailment of logging operations because 
of forest fire hazards was averted by a fort- 
night of rainy weather. Several new south- 
west Washington logging operations have 
started up, with the logs moving to Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor. Rail and domes- 
tic cargo business are holding up fairly well, 
but export volume continues light. Foreign 
shipments from here last week included one 
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of 1,000,000 feet of lumber and a large quan- 
tity of plywood and doors for South Africa, 
the first extensive shipment to go forward 
from here for South Africa in some time. 
According to reports from local _ shipping 
men, Hawaiian Island consumers will take 
17,500,000 feet of lumber from Pacific North- 
west mills this summer. To handle this 
business, the Matson Steamship Co. will have 
five extra vessels in service. Local business 
continues in about normal volume. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers through- 
out Alabama are finding it difficult to secure, 
at anywhere near cost of production, suffi- 
cient orders to keep their plants in full- 
time production. The usual summer slump 
in sales of retailers began to be felt early 
last week. For the past thirty days, the 
mills have worked on old orders, but files of 
these are now getting thin. Early in June, 
smaller operators began to clear out their 
stocks and close down their plants, but there 
are accumulations left. Price levels have 
touched the lowest point in more than a 
year. Dimension has moved freely at $16@17 
for 2x4-, 2x6- and 2x8-inch; $19 for 2x10- 
inch and $20 for 2x12-inch. No. 2 air dried 
boards, 1x4- and 6-inch, touched $13.50 and 
$16, while shiplap, S2S&CM and _ beaded 
roofers were going at about the same prices. 
Uppers, which June 1 held the level estab- 
lished early in May, these last few days have 
sold lower. Flat grain flooring sells at $40 
for B&better; $28.50, as the low, for No. 1 
common; $18 for No. 2 common, and $12.50 
for No. 3. Drop siding, ceiling and rift floor- 
ing moved down with the flat grain flooring. 
B&better and “C” finish dropped about $3 
straight through the list. Calls for timbers 
and special cutting have fallen off. The only 
bright spot is the Government inquiry. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Top-heavy sales in the 
higher-priced brackets during May main- 
tained the average sales price in pine at a 
level 66 cents above that of the preceding 
month; but, with this sustaining factor ab- 
sent during June, there will be a decline in 
the average. During May, the average sales 
price was $32.43, due to sales of high-priced 
items, notably car materials; but yards 
stocks had declined. This decline, it is stated, 
will affect the June figures which will be 
released over the week-end. During the 
21 business days of June, compared with the 
first 21 business days of May, pine sales had 
shown a decline of 475 carloads, or an esti- 
mated 10,500,000 feet. Sales of southern pine 
in the local market are reported slack, with 
prices soft. This easing of the lumber mar- 
ket may be charged to a degree to general 
business dullness. 


CYPRESS sales are holding to a fair level, 
with prices firm. Dry stocks are limited. 
All items are in reasonable demand, with 
shop grades, particularly 6/ and 8/4, enjoy- 
ing the best call. 

HARDWOODS are _ suffering from _ soft 
prices. Ash is enjoying a good demand, with 
magnolia in fair demand. Some oak is mov- 
ing, but at reduced prices. Gum is quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Mill sales to date in 
1937 have exceeded those for 1936 by more 
than 35 percent, but there has been a slump 
during the past two weeks. With produc- 
tion gaining every day, stocks at mills ap- 
proximate those of a year ago, but unfilled 
orders are more than 32 percent above those 
of this time in 1936. Prices are holding firm. 
While retail yards are not in the market for 
a great quantity, they are paying the asked 
prices without demur. Labor troubles have 
had a bad effect on the market in this State. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—The demand 
for posts has improved, although it has been 
above that of 1936 during the entire season. 
With the end of seeding work on the farms, 
and with harvest yet to come, farmers have 





had time to do some very necessary repair 
work and new building. Three-inch posts are 
in fair supply now, but some of the larger 
sizes are in short supply. The chief local 
demand is for the smaller size. Stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers, however, are 
better rounded out than usual. Poles are 
moving fairly well, some of the rural elec- 
trification projects still being in the market. 
Prices are holding firm on both posts and 
poles, with price advances in sight on some 
scarce items. 

MILLWORK — With labor troubles being 
settled in the larger cities, in part at least, 
there has been a marked increase in the de- 
mand for sash and door material, offsetting 
the decline noted for some weeks past. 
Trade in the rural districts also is showing 
signs of reviving, with roads in good condi- 
tion and seeding finished. Estimators are 
being kept busy, and a proportionate amount 
of business is being recorded. Mississippi 
Valley factories are finding it easier to ob- 
tain material from the West Coast and 
Inland Empire, but orders are being placed 
for the most part to meet current demand 
only. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS —The market 
has shown no improvement. Prices have de- 
clined for the most part, from $2 to $3, and 
buying has apparently become a hand-to- 
mouth affair on the part of the consuming 
industries. The furniture industry’s buying 
continues to provide the mainstay of the 
sales volume, yet does not measure up to 
the expectations of hardwood manufacturers. 
Sap gum, given a tremendous impetus by 
this industry in the early spring, is now sell- 
ing at $8 to $10 below its high; prevailing 
prices are about $32 for the inch common, 
and about $42 for FAS. Oak has declined 
not quite as much; its rise was not so rapid 
nor so high. Cottonwood continues in heavy 
demand, as also are some of the lower 
grades of other woods. Manufacturers of 
boxes and crates apparently are having diffi- 
culty in locating adequate supplies of low- 
grade lumber. Export buying has sloughed 
off somewhat, but the movement is still in 
fair volume, particularly to the United 
Kingdom. Shippers with hardwoods bound 
for French ports were concerned because of 
the edict of the new ministry that no gold 
could be exported, and that exchange would 
be frozen temporarily. Several Memphis 
shippers have hardwoods on the high seas 
bound for France. Mills in the Memphis ter- 
ritory are operating 40 hours or less a week, 
so the passage of the Black-Connery bill 
would only affect them as far as pay is con- 
cerned. They figure that the 40 cent hourly 
minimum will increase the cost of produc- 
tion by between $8 and $10 a thousand. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Lumber dealers 
have begun to feel the effect of labor dis- 
turbances, resulting in a sharp drop in resi- 
dential building, and the manner prices have 
receded in the last few weeks has been 
rather discouraging. Southern pine quota- 
tions have practically lost all of this year’s 
early gains, and now are near last fall’s levels. 
Shipments have declined, and production, in 
many instances, is exceeding deliveries. Re- 
tail yards report that stocks have been de- 
pleted below a normal stage, but that there 
is no incentive to acquire lumber because of 
the unsettled conditions. Mills have been 
able to build up surpluses. There has been 
no great endeavor to restrict output, because 
it is generally felt that the lumber business 
will experience another boom late this year 
as it did a year ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Common lumber 
throughout the Southwest generally is 
quoted at only slightly above last fall’s level, 
just before the advances got under way. 
Boards are particularly weak. Items that 
sold last fall at $20 now are quoted at $21, 
a price which is about $4 under the March 
level. Dimension is within 50 cents of last 
fall’s price. About the only item that has 
held its ground is No. 1 dimension. Finish 
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North 
Carolina 
—Pine 


In Straight or Mixed Cars. Also 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 
in mixed cars—or direct shipments by 


water to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. 








Or you can order from our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Whart, foot of 
Broadway. phone—Wolfe 5867. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—ll S. Front St., 
phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. 


BROOKLYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 





Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN -BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 


* _ _ 











Lumber Company, 
Manufacturers of 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARDWOODS 
Plain and Quar- 
tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 
nut, etc. 


Pisgah Forest, N.C. 








FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 


CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 














KILN DRIED @ GRADE-MARKED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Railroad Material a Specialty 
Car Lining and Decking 


D & LUMBER CO. 

BURRUSS “Yxcneune. VA. 

PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 
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is still in good demand, and it is hard to 
locate full stocks; the same is true of most 
uppers. 

OAK FLOORING—Prices have yielded 
about $2 in the last two weeks. Demand is 
light, for a number of large orders have been 
held up pending the settlement of strikes. 
Production generally is about 25 percent off 
from its level of 90 days ago. The statistical 
position of the industry still is considered 
good. 

HARDWOODS—The hesitancy of industrial 
users to purchase hardwoods has unsettled 
the market, and prices have yielded. Furni- 
ture manufacturers will require to step 
into the market after the July shows, and 
hardwood mills are banking on liberal buy- 


ing to help them overcome the last two 
months’ poor showing. 
WESTERN PINES—Mill inventories con- 





tinue small, being held down by mill strikes. 
The backlog of unfilled orders still is a fac- 
tor helping current volume of shipments. 
No. 3 boards are the weak spot, having de- 
clined $1 in the last week. 

SHINGLES—Prices have declined 10 to 15 
cents per square. A voluntary curtailment 
of operations has resulted in more market 
strength in the last few days. Production 
still is well above shipments. No. 2 grades 
are in good demand. 

RETAIL—Sales of lumber at 156 retail 
yards in the tenth Federal Reserve district 
for the first five months of this year were 0.5 
percent larger than those of a year ago. 
During May, there was an increase of 5.6 
percent over April, and of 19.1 percent over 


—_——" . 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE Many small 
mills have already closed down, and a num- 
ber of the large operations have in mind run- 
ning on part time during July, unless de- 
mand takes a decided turn for the better. 
Prices for the first half of June were rather 
weak, but since that time they have stiffened, 
and the general belief is that the bottom has 
been reached. Many reports are current, 
from the buying end of the market, regard- 
ing low prices, but most of these originate 
from distress cars. When these “transit” 
cars are out of the way, there will be a hard- 
ening of the market. The Government right 
now is taking in a lot of boards and small 
rough framing, and this buying will keep 
quite a number of mills busy for some weeks. 
The retail yards in the South are also buy- 
ing more framing, convinced the price has 
hit bottom. There has been sporadic demand 
for better grades. There has been a good 
demand from box makers for rough air dried 
and kiln dried edge and stock box, and the 
large industrial concerns have also been 
taking in dressed and resawn stock regu- 
larly. There has been no further change in 
the price of kiln dried edge box, and air 
dried edge box is very scarce, because 
weather conditions have not been favorable 
‘for outside drying. There has been a weak- 
ening in the price of 4- and 8-inch box air 
dried, brought about by the weak condition 
,of the roofer market. Six-inch box is in 
good demand, and the price is firm, and the 
|same is true of 10- and 12-inch. 


| Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market is less active than it 
was a few weeks ago, due, it is reported, to 
the labor troubles in various sections of the 
country and the prospect of their continu- 
ance through the summer. In some locali- 
ties, which have been comparatively free of 
such troubles, construction work has gone 
ahead on a fairly good scale, but in other 
places curtailment is shown. Prices of a 
number of leading woods have dropped off 
recently, and mills show evidence of having 
more stocks than they had a month or two 
ago. The shingle trade is quiet and prices 
are lower, though British Columbia shingles 
are expected to go higher soon, owing to 
the policy of mills to curtail during July. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is quieter than it 
sometimes is at this season, and orders for 
the most part are confined to small lots. Con- 
suming plants are cautious about buying 
ahead, because of the uncertainty as to the 
labor situation. Southern hardwoods have 
shown a declining tendency, especially gum. 
Northern hardwoods are comparatively firm. 
Oak flooring is unsettled, due to the compe- 
tition among the numerous producers. 








American fiumherman 


WESTERN PINES—Ponderosa prices are 
down to some extent, but not as much as fir 
and hemlock. Idaho pine is steady, because 
of the light stocks available, and wholesalers 
find it necessary to communicate with the 
mills before making sales, as some items are 
quite hard to find. 


NORTHERN PINE demand is not showing 
much activity, as both retailers and indus- 
trial concerns are limiting their purchases 
to immediate needs in most cases. While no 
heavy stocks are being offered by the mills, 
there is a good deal of competition from 
other woods, in which prices are lower than 
they were a short time ago. 








A Story About a Saw 


This is a story about a saw. While nosing 
around the yard of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Highland Park, Ill., the attention of a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was attracted to what appeared to be a saw 
almost buried in sawdust. “Judging by the 
pile of sawdust around that saw, you must 
make a lot of use of it,’ he remarked to C. R. 
Dennett, manager of the yard, who replied, 
“Do we! I don’t know how we could get along 
without it. We use it for almost every kind 
of a cutting or sawing job, and the time and 





This pile of sawdust is good evidence of plentiful 

use of the saw, and also of its ready adaptability 

to the many operations required around a modern 
retail yard 


labor saved are really amazing. It often saves 
us the necessity of sending stock in to the 
planing mill at Chicago, which we otherwise 
would have to do. That would be thirty miles 
in to the city and thirty miles back.” 

“What kind of saw is that anyway?” asked 

the reporter, kicking away some of the sawdust 
to uncover enough of the frame to show 
whether or not there was a name on it. To 
that question Mr. Dennett replied: 
““Tt’s a Master Woodworker, made in De- 
troit. We've had it more than six years and 
it’s a fact that periodically we have to dig it 
out from under the sawdust and start anew. 
Just recently it has been used quite a bit in 
connection with a new shed we have under con- 
struction—ripping long pieces, cutting stock to 
size, mitering and beveling. We also can do 
jointing, rabbeting, gouging, etc., with it. One 
thing we particularly like is that only a moment 
or two is required to change the machine from 
one operation to another, and it isn’t necessary 
to have skilled mechanics to operate it.” 

Mr. Dennett reports considerable activity in 
residential construction in and around Highland 
Park, which is a suburb of Chicago about 
thirty miles north of the city. 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST MARKET—The picture of 
trade during the last fortnight throughout 
the Southeast continued blurred by soften- 
ing prices pretty well all along the line. 
There were some exceptions notably 
eypress—but in several instances the weak- 
ening in process for some time past was in- 
creasingly emphasized. 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Pecky, weak for 
some time past, is moving in very satisfac- 
tory volume, it was stated authoritatively, 
this week. Thick uppers are also in a strong 
position, most of the mills selling about all 
they can cut. The demand for all other prod- 
ucts is holding up well, although there has 
been some slackening off from the peak of 
activity noted in the winter and early spring. 
Manufacturers have not been able to improve 
their inventories to any appreciable extent, 
and dry stocks of many items are still short. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The softening in the 
market, noted during past weeks, has con- 
tinued—some factors saying that both short- 
leaf and longleaf, in all grades, are affected. 
Others are still fairly well satisfied with the 
longleaf market—particularly in comparison 
with other species. There appears a feeling 
that some improvement may be expected as 
soon as uncertainty regarding Federal wage- 
hour legislation is removed, provided the so- 
lution reached by the solons is not too 
drastic. 

HARDWOODS—The hardwoods are rela- 
tively unchanged from their position of two 
weeks ago. 

CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH — De- 
mand is continuing good. Dry stocks of 
shingles, and of some lath items, are short 
or unavailable. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS — Though business in the 
past fortnight has improved slightly, June 
sales of Appalachian woods have been disap- 
pointing. Strikes and other disturbances 
seem to have discouraged buying, to vir- 
tually a hand-to-mouth basis. This applied 
almost equally to Appalachian oak, walnut, 
chestnut, maple and poplar, all of which 
were dull, and showing a weaker tendency. 
Prices were fairly well maintained, because 
dealers were determined not to sacrifice their 
dry stocks. They are expecting better busi- 
ness in July, when reports will come in from 
the Chicago and Grand Rapids furniture 
mart sales. Oak and maple floorings were 
weak to $2@3 lower, and southern pine was 
off sharply on upper grades. Common lum- 
ber sales showed improvement. 











Cincinnati Crate Plant Sold 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 28.—Real estate and 
other assets of the United Milk Crate Corp., 
Cincinnati were sold today to the Evans Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of advertising spe- 
cialties, Cincinnati. The transfer involved $104,- 
000. The crate corporation will be liquidated. 
The United Milk Crate Corp. was created in 
1928 through the merger of the Wildberg Box 
Co. and the Collapsible Carrier Co. S. Horace 
Wildberg, president of the milk crate corpora- 
tion, said the business would be continued as a 
division of the Evans Manufacturing Co., which 
has its factory adjoining the milk crate plant. 
Mr. Wildberg is also president of the Evans 
company. 


Cedar Products Firm Adds 
New Equipment 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 26—The Valentine 
Clark Co., Newport, Wash., has made recent 
additions of equipment and has rearranged its 
plant, making it a model for efficiency and 
good production, according to lumbermen of 
that city. Sam H. Date is manager at New- 
port. A new hoist, a 10,000-gallon tank for 
treating materials, larger electric motors, and 
underground electric conduits for a floodlight 
system have been installed. 

It is reported that the company has shipped 
10,000 poles since business revived, and its stock 
is now depleted, but, with road improvement, 
hauling in of poles will be resumed. 
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Hoosier State" Dealers Boost 
Building 
(Continued from page 33) 

their doors in the morning. The lumber 
dealers, being well pleased with the 1936 
program, are continuing on their promo- 
tional plan, and are stressing ‘Easy Pay- 
ment Plan,’ ‘Build Now,’ ‘Remodel,’ in 
the 1937 program. This program is being 
carried out with outdoor advertising, tied 
in with newspaper and truck posters by 
lumber dealers, supply houses and banks. 
It is being worked on a co-operative plan, 
with copy changed each thirty days, all 
carrying the imprint of the local lumber 
dealer or of the bank that is interested in 
loaning the money. These posters, fifty 
in number, are located in all sections of 
the city, on the main thoroughfares. 
Every thirty days an entirely new mes- 
sage, with pictorial copy, modern design, 
and in full color, is displayed, which has 
a striking appeal, and continuous repeti- 
tion, in all sections of the city. This is 
also tied in with newspaper advertising, all 
of which is doing a fine job in keeping 
the public ‘home conscious.’ It creates 
the desire, which in turn builds sales. 

“Divert the American family mind to 
the home, through the power of advertis- 
ing,” said Mr. Suelzer in concluding his 
exposition of the very interesting cam- 
paign waged by the Fort Wayne dealers. 





Critical Conditions of Today a 
Call for Good Citizenship 


[Continued from Front Page] 

We believe that the thinking people 
who make up the great majority of 
Americans are desirous of living in peace. 
They want no quarrel with either their 
neighbors or with any foreign country. 
They want to enjoy the blessings of a 
good home, and that means comfortable 
living, with some leisure and opportuni- 
ties for the higher pleasures of life. This 
can be attained only by recognizing the 
rights of others. The man who wants 
to work should be allowed to do so if 
the opportunity is offered. The man who 
wants to organize his fellows into a group 
for better conditions should be allowed to 
do so; but he must not claim the privi- 
lege of enforcing his ideas upon those 
who do not wish to be governed by them. 
If we would bring about a more thor- 
ough understanding of the benefits to be 
derived from law and order as against 
mob rule we ourselves must help to dem- 
onstrate it by living upright and honest 
lives, granting to our neighbor the same 
privileges that we wish to enjoy our- 
selves. 

The men engaged in the building in- 
dustry have a tremendous responsibility. 
The cornerstone of security is the build- 
ing of homes to be occupied by Amer- 
ican citizens, and owned, in a large meas- 
ure, by these citizens. So it behooves 
men in the industry, wherever they are, 
to foster the home building idea, and to 


stress upon all occasions the benefits to 


be derived by the establishment of homes 
in this country of ours. 





Hymeneal 
LOCKARD - McQUESTEN — Mr. and Mrs. 
Wendell F. Brown, of Brookline, Mass., an- 


nounce the marriage of their niece Barbara 


McQuesten to Derwood W. Lockard, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Lockard, of Oak 
Park, Ill. The wedding, which took place on 


June 17, was a quiet and informal one, at- 
tended only by relatives and close friends, 
owing to the recent death of the bride’s 
mother, Mrs. Emma Sawyer McQuesten, who 
passed away in April. The father of the 
bride, the late George McQuesten, of the 
George McQuesten Co., East Boston, Mass., 
was a well known lumberman whose death 
occurred in 1916. The bride is a graduate 
of Radcliffe, while the groom’s alma mater is 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Lockard and 


él 


his bride sailed away for a season in France 
and England. 


WARREN-McNARY—Mr. and Mrs. James 
Graham McNary, of McNary, Ariz., announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Ruth 
Elizabeth to Cyrus James Warren, also of 
McNary. The father of the bride-to-be is a 
widely known lumberman, and is president 
of the Southwest Lumber Mills (Inc.), of 
McNary. Miss McNary is a graduate of the 
El Paso School for Girls and the Harcum 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. She is an accom- 
plished musician and for the past several 
years has been studying voice in New York 
City. Mr. Warren is vice president of the 
Southwest Lumber Mills (Inc.). Before 
joining that organization in 1935 he was 
president of the Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., 
of Rapid City, S. D. The wedding will take 
place in September. 


LEWIS-DERRINGER—H. C. Lewis, lum- 
berman of Bradenton, Fla., was married June 
17 to Mrs. Marie Derringer of Sarasota, 
former wife of Paul Derringer, Cincinnati 
Reds’: pitcher. 
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HARDWOODS 


Let us serve as your headquarters 
for Band Sawn Hardwoods— 





White Oak. Red Oak, Red Gum, 

Sap Gum, Black Gum, Poplar, 

Magnolia, Beech, Sycamore, etc. 
We have complete facilities for kiln 
drying, surfacing and resawing—and 
can serve you promptly and well. 
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easy cutting, 


buyers. 





line sent on request. 
Huther Bros. No obligation. 
Smooth-Cutting 
Hollow-ground 


Saws 4” to 24” 





HUTHER Bros’. SA 
of Super Quality 


Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 


Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Write for your copy. 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Heads 
4” to 20” 














Knives: 


for the Woodworking Industry 


Planer and Jointer Knives accurately 
ground to uniform temper. 65 years 
of reliability. Write for information. 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY --rieceLsvitte, N. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown 





W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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American fiumberman 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., June 26.—Permits for con- 
struction in Massachusetts in May, while show- 
ing a gain of 25 percent over May, 1936, re- 
corded a slight drop from the April total—to 
be exact, only 1.6 percent, or not enough to 
worry about if these permits were developing 
into actual orders for lumber at the yards. But 
reports from many yards throughout New Eng- 
land point clearly to a sharp drop in the volume 
of house schedules for lumber coming to the 
dealers, as many projects are being held up 
pending a return to lower cost levels. The deal- 
ers in turn are applying caution in making.com- 
mitments for forward deliveries, and in this sit- 
uation this eastern market for lumber—both 
wholesale and retail—may properly be de- 
scribed as sluggish. 

Eastern spruce mills have found means for 
avoiding sharp fluctuations in the market 
value of that by-product, the spruce lath. 
In the old days, when the mills were all idle 
in the winter months and there were no clear 
white sap wood slabs from which to make lath, 
scores of portable mills were set up to make 
roundwood lath. When the drives came to the 
big mills in the spring, the supply of slabs and 
of lath went up, and the price often went down. 
Recently it has been noted in this column that, 
with all mills in action again, they had over- 
played the market by turning out more lath than 
it could readily absorb. Heavy shipments to 
New York had caused a glut there. But prices 
did not tumble. The reason is that the mills 
have this situation in=hand. All of the larger 
ones are now equipped with “barkers” and a 
mill “hog.” If there is'a pulp plant within a 
reasonable haul, all slabs and edgings will be 
barked, reduced to chips in the mill hog, and 
blown into box cars for the haul to the pulp 








Lumber Salesman 
Required 


Man of experience wanted to solicit trade 
in Philadelphia and surrounding available 
territory. Must be familiar with West Coast 
products handled in Eastern markets, espe- 
cially Hemlock, Fir, Pine, Cedar and Spruce, 
as shipped by water and rail. Position open 
is for prompt employment and salesman 
must be capable of handling small branch 
office. This apening should be considered 
only by men who have ability and experi- 
ence. None others should apply. A good 
opening for a capable man. Address P. O. 
Box 992, Boston, Mass., with references. 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 
R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 














plant. In the form of white sapwood chips, this 
wastewood of a spruce sawmill yields as favor- 
able financial return as could be hoped for if 
turned into lath to sell at current market prices. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—There 
has been a dropping off in sales volume and 
a definite move to a lower price level during 
the past thirty days, by reason of keen com- 
petition among distributors as the supply 
of spot stocks at the distribution yards 
works back toward normal, and the retail 
yards no longer feel the need of forward 
buying in order to be assured of adequate 
supplies. Cargo. receipts to date in June 
total 3,834,130 feet, against 10,808,156 feet 
for the full month of June one year ago. No 
additional cargo arrivals are listed in the 
remaining two days of the month. There 
has been a further lift of $1 in the discount 
from page 15% of West Coast List No. 32. 
Most local sales of fir dimension for August 
loading are at the $6 discount, though some 
offices are trying to stem the tide at $5.50. 
The hemlock differential ranges from $1.50 
to $2. Additions to stocks on the wholesale 
distribution yards have brought them back 
to from 50 to 75 percent of normal, with an 
assortment of grades and sizes that is quite 
complete, though a few of the _ standard 
items are still lacking. There is still space 
—not much—available for August loading. 
Due to Keen local competition, prices. to 
dealers here are quite in line with mill prices 
on the West Coast. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—While practically all 
of the larger mills are well supplied with 
orders, it is current comment that buying 
pressure has dropped off sharply thus far 
in June, so much so that many of the smaller 
mills are inclined to shade prices $1 and 
even $2 in an effort to find an outlet for 
current production. The larger mills have 
thus far made no move toward a lower price 
level, and for the smaller scantling sizes, 
2x3- and 4-inch, they continue to quote 
$34@36, with the 2x10- and 12-inch quite 
steady at $43@45. For 6- and 7T-inch dry, 
dressed and matched boards, there is a 
steady call, with most sales at $36@37. Of 
2-inch dressed and bundled furring, there 
are sales as low as $30, but most of the 
larger mills are booking orders freely at 
around $32@33. Most sales of 1x4- and 
5-inch dressed boards are at $33@35, deliv- 
ered at Boston points, but there are sales 
of these narrow boards by the smaller mills 





at $2 and $3 lower. 
LATH AND SHINGLES—The supply of 
standard lath is adequate, and the smaller 


mills need a broader outlet for surplus hold- 


ings, and are shading prices 25 and even 
50 cents in efforts to unload. The larger 
mills are able to guard against accumula- 


tions by diverting their slabs to other uses, 
as explained earlier in this report. These 
mills today are booking lath orders at $6 
for the 1%-inch and $6.50 for the 15-inch. 
Eastern white cedar shingles are active and 
firm at per thousand: Extra’s, $5; clears, 
$4.50; 2nd clears, $4, and clear walls, $3.75. 
West Coast red cedars are definitely lower, 
but the downward trend has been halted. 
Several of the-larger shippers are quoting 
the 18-inch No. 1 Perfections at $4.92@4.97 
per square, delivered at New England points, 
with the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 at $4.30@4.35; 
No. 2, $3.70@3.75; No. 3, $2.70. Boats arriv- 
ing this month have brought liberal con- 
signments of shingles to the storage yards, 
until they are again fairly well stocked. 
F. o. b. the storage yard they are priced 
at $5.25 for the Perfections; $4.70 for the 
XXXXX No. 1; $3.55 for No. 2, and $2.85 for 
No. 3. Scores of Washington and British 
Columbia mills have curtailed or wholly 
stopped production, in an effort to bring 
output and demand into better balance. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—The larger mills 
in the East are well supplied with orders 
from the furniture and woodworking plants, 
and are not concerned by the current falling 
off of new business, which they regard as 
temporary. It is, between seasons at the 
wood heel shops, hence the demand for thick 
maple is unimportant at the moment. The 
mills are attempting to clear their books 
of old orders for 1-, 1%- and 1%-inch maple 
and birch, placed by the cutting-up fac- 
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tories through the spring months. Most of 
the larger mills are kiln drying all of their 
product. Most sales of FAS inch birch or 
maple are at $90; 1%- and 1%-inch at $100, 
and 2-inch at $105. A leading Adirondack 
manufacturer, in Boston a few days ago, 
pointed out to the writer that competition 
from Canadian and southern producers was 
difficult, chiefly by reason of the lower labor 
cost for woods and mill labor in those sec- 
tions when compared with prevailing wage 
seales paid by eastern operators. 


Changes in New England Firms 


The Malden Door & Window Co. has just 
been incorporated at Malden, Mass., by Adol- 
phus C. Sweezey and Elbridge G. Davis, of 
Malden, and Sverker C. Wilberg, of Melrose. 
The business has been operated five years as a 
firm, in connection with the retail business of 
A. C. Sweezey Lumber Co. The new company 
has established a warehouse and sales office at 
926 Eastern Avenue, Malden. 

Clarence M., F. B. and Minor A. Haskell, of 
Shutesbury, Mass., and Fred H. Plympton, of 
Bernardston, have incorporated the Haskell 
Lumber Co., to operate a sawmill at Shutesbury. 


Maintains Family's Fine Record at Oar 


When Harvard’s eight-oared varsity shell 
nosed out that sturdy boatload of Yale oarsmen 
by a scant boat length in the annual rowing 
classic at New London, Conn., on Friday, June 
25, that unbeaten record of the Cutler family of 
lumbermen remained untarnished. It was a 
gruelling race of four miles, in which both boats 
covered the distance in record time, Harvard 
winning in 20 minutes, 2 seconds, with Yale only 
4 seconds slower. Both boats were well under 
the old record of 20 minutes, 14 seconds, set by 
Yale in 1926. Only for brief periods was there 
any open water between the boats from start to 
finish. A year ago, these columns presented 
the record of the Cutler family in the rowing 
annals of Harvard College. Roger Cutler, Jr., 
sat at No. 2 in the Harvard boat this year and 
last. Last year his boat crossed the finish line 
a winner in 20 minutes 19 seconds; this year, 17 
seconds faster. The Cutler rowing record at 
Harvard started way back in 1877 and 1878, 
when his grandfather, George C. Cutler, one 
of the founders of the old spruce house of. Stet- 
son, Cutler & Co., Boston, New York and St. 
John, N. B., sat in the Harvard boat that de- 
feated Yale both years. His son Roger, who 
later joined the lumber firm, was in the varsity 
shell in 1909, 1910 and 1911, and in each Yale 
race his boat moved over the finish line well 
ahead of Yale. With his cousin, Don Cutler, 
they operate the Montan (wood) Treating Co. 
He has rowed in Gentlemen’s and Alumni eights 
and fours, and in twenty-three starts against 
Yale built up the unique record of never sitting 
in a losing boat. Comes his son Roger, Jr., who 
was graduated last week, to add new glory to 
this Cutler record. 


Personal Notes of New Englanders 


Roy Sykes, sales manager of the Emporium 
Forestry Co., at Conifer, N. Y., was in Boston 
last week on one of his occasional visits in that 
market. He reports that all of the product of 
his mills is now being kiln dried in a battery of 
kilns recently installed. The father, W. L. 
Sykes, who founded the business in Pennsyl- 
vania and later transferred to the Adirondacks, 
is enjoying the summer at his camps near Cran- 
berry Lake. 

Miss Florence Shepard, daughter of Mrs. I. 
Minot Shepard and the late Minot Shepard, of 
the Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., was recently 
formally introduced to society at an Hawaiian 
luncheon at the Brae-Country Club in Brook- 
line, Mass., in a reception room lavishly treated 
with Hawaiian decorations. She will attend 
Pine Manor Junior College in the fall. Her 
father, the late I. Minot Shepard, was a son 
of H. B. Shepard, treasurer of the Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co. 

Edwin E. Nowell, 69, a sawmill operator at 
South Berwick, Me., died suddenly on June 17 
while at the wheel of his automobile passing 
through the Main street of Rochester, N. H. 
Telling his wife he believed he was about to die, 
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Nowell stopped the car at the curb, turned off 
the ignition and collapsed over the wheel. 

Marshall Forrest, associated with his father 
in the retail lumber business of Pratt & For- 
rest, at Lowell, Mass., teamed up with Miss 
Rosamond Vahey to win the annual State club 
pairs mixed foursome championship at the Ded- 
ham Country Club on Sunday, June 20. Neither 
had met until the day of the contest, being intro- 
duced over the ’phone two days earlier. 


Start Trek to Summer Homes 


The annual trek of lumbermen with their 
families to summer homes on the shore and in 
the mountains is under way. George Tousey, 
of Holt & Bugbee Co., Charlestown, with his 
family have opened their summer home at 
Marshfield, on the South Shore, and Charles 
Holyoke, of Charles Holyoke Lumber Corp., 
is at Pleasant Bay, near Chatham, on Cape Cod. 
At Megansett on Buzzards Bay, the E. L. Gibbs’ 
have opened their fine estate, “Ridgeholm,” 
which is near the summer home of H. Went- 
worth Shepard, sales manager of Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co. One mile north at Cataumet, 
Frank Curtis, of William Curtis’ Sons Co., Bos- 
ton, has opened his attractive cottage, where he 
will drop business cares for a full month. 


Prominent Lumbermen "Under the 
Weather" 


Illness is keeping two well known Boston lum- 
bermen from their business desks: Harry E. 
Pearsall, of Newton Center, a vice president and 
Boston manager for the Guernsey-Westbrook 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., is at his home recover- 
ing from a second severe operation upon his 
head, in an effort to remove pressure upon the 
brain and eyes. Ralph Sawyer, treasurer of 
Palmer & Parker Co., mahogany manufacturer 
in Charlestown, became severely ill while fish- 
ing with a friend in a northern stream. He is 
now at his home in Reading, where he is under 
the constant care of physicians. He is a cousin 
of the late Frank Sawyer, a former president of 
the company. For many years he made periodic 
trips to the wilds of Africa as log buyer for 
the company. Arno Pendleton, president of the 
Edw. J. Hammond Co., Dorrance Street, 
Charlestown, has just returned to his desk fol- 
lowing a four weeks siege with pneumonia. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The past six weeks has brought a real drop 
in the amount of new business being booked at 
the retail yards in the area within fifty miles of 
Manhattan. Industrial trade has held up fairly 
well, but plans for new homes, that have not 
reached the stage where thev are contracted 
for, are evidently being set aside by the owners, 


» by reason of the higher costs for both materials 
} and labor. 


Most dealers with whom this phase 
of the situation has been discussed, feel that 
some items in the lumber list have been ad- 
vanced too rapidly, and that return to a nor- 
mal price level is on the wav. varticularly 
for all of the West Coast softwoods, the 
southern pines and. to an extent, eastern 
all of which varieties are offered 
today at prices substantially below those 
prevailing in April and early Mav. For some 





} reason, receipts of fir and hemlock by water 


4 from the West Coast have been much lighter 


™ though all ship 
5 been covered by orders. 





s from page 15% 


through June than had been expected, but. 
as business has fallen off at the yards, most 
dealers report that heavy arrivals in April 
and May brought their yard stocks and as- 
sortments back to normal. That the yards 
are no longer embarrassed by Jack of sup- 
plies is confirmed by reports in wholesale in- 
tercoastal circles, that practically all emer- 
gency orders have been filled. The market 
for fir and hemlock dimension has therefore 
softened $1@2 during the past two weeks, 
space for July loading has 
For August loading, 
some fir dimension lots have been booked by 
the wholesale offices at the $5.50 discount 
of the West Coast list, but 
this basis probably could not be held today, 
as the $6 discount seems to be the accepted 
standard in both wholesale and retail offices. 
For dimension hemlock, the discount ranges 
$7.50@8. Resistance to this downward trend 
of prices is said to be keen at the mill end; so 
much so that many manufacturers are hold- 


ing their fir discount to wholesalers at the 
same level that it can be bought for here by 
the local yards. By reason of the drop in or- 
der volume at most all retail offices, the prom- 
ise of adequate supplies, and the unsettled 
wholesale price level, the yard men are plac- 
ing orders with extreme caution. There has 
been a shift from a “sellers” to a sharp trad- 
ing market that again somewhat favors the 
buyer. 

Southern pine finish and shortleaf pine 
roofers are definitely lower, though the sup- 
ply here is not excessive. The yards have 
picked up some small cargoes of eastern 
spruce dimension and boards from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, at prices $1@2 
off, but most of the larger mills in the East 
are holding to their old list, for they are 
still well supplied with old orders and feel 
that the lull in buying for the English mar- 
ket will be temporary, as already there is 
a reported break in the vessel rates which 
for a time have been up to 90 and 95 shillings 
a standard for spruce deals, compared with 
a low of 65 and 70 shillings which prevailed 
a few months ago. 

Andrew H. Dykes, of the Dykes Lumber 
Co., versatile retailer, operating nine retail 
yards on Manhattan, is away for a six weeks’ 
tour of Europe, to include participation in 
the Rotary International convention at Nice, 
France. He will look over France and Eng- 
land, and incidentally visit and study the 
strong and weak points of retail yard opera- 
tion in those countries. 

The accidental death on Sunday, June 20, 
of Frederick J. Bruce, for many years a 
wholesale distributor of eastern spruce, with 
offices in Whitehall Street, was regretted by 
his wide circle of friends in the trade. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The demand 
keeps up in a gratifying’ manner, with some 
increase in the volume of business shown in 
the last week or two. The decline in prices 
seems to have run its course, quotations 
being fairly steady. Stocks on the public 
wharves have undergone some curtailment. 
The box makers continue busier than they 
were for some time. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Demand keeps up in a 
gratifying manner, with prices well sus- 
tained. Local yards carry fairly full assort- 
ments. 

Cc YPRESS—Demand shows a gratifying 
measure of activity, and prices are well sus- 
tained. Yards generally are stocked up 
fairly well. 





DOUGLAS FIR—Receipts are now coming 
in here on a scale that meets local wants 
better than at any time since the labor dis- 
turbances that brought on a virtual embargo. 
Some urgent shipments are still routed by 
rail. 

HARDWOODS—Though some of the whole- 
salers report an easing off in the movement, 
the yards adequately equipped to take care 
of the wants of buyers state that the busi- 
ness Keeps up about as before, with little or 





no change in prices, though assortments 
seem to be fuller than they were. Bigger 
mills, noted for their careful manufacture, 


find their output readily absorbed. Wagon 
oak is still in demand abroad, as are some 
other stocks, such as good grades of pop- 
lar and gum, while cabinet oak is less called 
for. 

ee 


Preparing for Big Shipments of 
Log Rafts 


Raymonp, WAsi., June 26.—July 5 has been 
tentatively selected as the date for resumption 
of Davis rafting activities at the Port of Wil- 
lapa Harbor, according to port officials.  In- 
creasing shipments of logs and improving 
weather conditions will make it possible to per- 
mit transport towing of Davis log rafts to start 
at that time, port officials believe. Shipments 
comparable to last year’s near ten-million-foot 
total will again be rafted, it is believed. One 
raft, made up last season, already has been 
shipped to Puget Sound. Ports in Oregon, as 
well as Grays Harbor and Puget Sound points, 
receive the big rafts of spruce and hemlock 
shipped from here. Repairs to machinery and 
equipment used in preparing the rafts are about 
complete, insuring rapid operation once loading 
starts. 
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Long Leat 


W en you think of Dimen- 
sion and Timbers think of 
ZIMMERMAN LONG LEAF. 
You can't go wrong when you 
supply your customers with 
this super-quality lumber for 
framing and_ substructures. 
Here’s a profitable trade-win- 
ning line. Let us prove to you 
the value of our service. Write 
today for information. On 
your next order specify 





LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
DIMENSION AND TIMBERS 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CQ. 








ZIMMERMAN. LA. 








or 


C. C. DAY 


Band Sawn -- 
Own Manufacture -- 


HARDWOODS éiw. Turets 


CYPRESS -- 
YELLOW 1154- sor 


PINE sur cussae* 


Yard Items Treated -- 
¢ MIXED CARS * 


ABERDEEN, - MISS. 














CALCASIEU 





YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 

















[ DUSTREAT a 
LUMBER CO.,Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








A. W. Middleton is reported critically ill in 
his home at Aberdeen, Wash., where he was 
stricken shortly after his return from Michigan 
where his wife died June 9. 

Frank M. Richardson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Southern Lumber Journal, has 
left Jacksonville, Fla., to become affliated with 
a Chicago advertising agency. 


After a month’s business trip through the 
East and Midwest, J. W. Rodgers, vice presi- 
dent Lassen Lumber & Box Co., San Francisco, 
is back in his office. The company’s mill is in 
Susanville, Calif. 

Reed A. Smith, 82, of Veazie, Maine, has 
been engaged in lumbering for nearly seventy 
years, and is still active in the business. Mr. 
Smith is very skillful in woodcarving which he 
has as a hobby. 

A sales meeting of its northern representa- 
tives was held by Mixer & Co., Buffalo, June 
24, at Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. President 
E. W. Conklin and R. E. Fairchild, treasurer, 
were in the group. 


Franklin A. Hofheins, president of Am-Mex 
Sales Co. (Inc.), Buffalo, spent four days at 
the New York Furniture Show last week. He 
noted a tendency to adopt light-colored woods, 
but said interest in mahogany was increasing. 


On June 11, S. W. Turner completed twenty- 
one years of continuous service as manager of 
the retail lumber yard of R. B. Spencer & Co. 
in Venus, Texas. He was with the company 
four years at Itasca prior to going to Venus. 


Alex H. Lundberg, representing the Plunkett- 
Webster Lumber Co, (Inc.), New Rochelle, 
N. Y., accompanied by Mrs. Lundberg, spent 
several days in Spokane, Wash., recently. He 
plans to visit several cities in the West during 
the trip. 

Lloyd, Duncan & Co., of Liverpool, who are 
sole representatives in that district of Fro 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), of Shreveport, La., 
recently have also been appointed sole selling 
agents for the hardwood division of that or- 
ganization for the Manchester area. 


It probably was the first time a boathouse 
was ever used for a lumber office, but that is 
where the Utah Lumber Co. of Salt Lake City 
moved to after being burned out two weeks 
ago. It will conduct its business from the boat- 
house until other arrangements are made. 


West side district managers of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., were 
guests of the Tacoma salesmen at a recent sales 
conference. Taking part in the conference were 
John Dower, chairman of the board; W. C. 
Deering, president; and S. L. Crawford, credit 
manager. 


Seth L. Butler, San Francisco, representative 
for Dant & Russell (Inc.), Portland, Ore., has 
moved his office from 7 Front Street to 320 
Market Street. When the move was made, G. A. 
Faraday, who for many years has been identi- 
fied with the wholesale lumber trade, became 
associated with Mr. Butler. 


Albert Schafer, vice president Schafer Bros. 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Montesano, Wash., has 
returned home after spending two weeks on a 
trip to South Bend, Ind., where he attended 
the graduation exercises of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. His son, Maurice, received his diploma, 
and will return home the latter part of July. 


J. A. Johnson, representative of the F. H. 
Fischer Co., British Honduras lumber and trac- 
tor dealer, visited the Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. in Milwaukee recently. Mr. John- 
son’s company is a large exporter of mahog- 
any, and is the Honduras outlet for the tractors 


and farm machinery made by Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 


James G. McNary, president Southwest Lum- 
ber Mills (Inc.), McNary, Ariz., made a brief 
visit to Chicago last week, stopping over be- 
tween trains on his way back to his headquar- 
ters after an eastern trip. His company re- 
cently has increased its output by placing in 
operation the mill at Flagstaff and a smaller 
plant at Heber. 


C. D. Hudson, Washington, D. C., general 
secretary of the National Wooden Box Asso- 
ciation and former head of the Hudson Lumber 
Co. in Spokane, was the guest speaker at the 
June 22 membership luncheon of the Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce. He gave some inter- 
esting highlights of his attendance at the coro- 
nation of King George VI. 





Shingle Expert Pleased with Middle 
West Crop Outlook 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26—W. W. Wood- 
bridge, manager Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
recently returned to his 
desk following an ex- 
tended trip through the 
consuming territory. He 
drove from New York 
down through the mid- 
dle West country—‘“the 





W. W. WOODBRIDGE, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Returns from Long 
Trip Among Shingle 
Consumers 





American breadbasket” 
—and reports the finest 
crop conditions he has 
ever seen. Farmers 
everywhere are too busy 
in the fields to think of 
anything else for the 
moment, having had a 
late spring but ample 
moisture. Indications are that farm income will 
assure an excellent fall business in agricultural 
districts. 








George H. McGregor of the Longview, 
Wash., division of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., was elected new chairman of the Pacific 
section of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp & Paper Industry at that organization’s 
recent meeting at Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor is a former vice chairman of the sec- 
tion and succeeds Carl Fahlstrom of Longview. 


Robert Ingram of the E. C. Miller Cedar 
Lumber Co. of Grays Harbor will leave Aber- 
deen, Wash., July 2 to attend sessions of the 
United States Naval Reserve Policy Board in 
Washington, D. C. He is a lieutenant in the 
naval reserve corps, and is the representative 
of the 13th Naval District on the board. While 
in the capital, he will also confer with the 
Washington State congressional delegation on 
problems of the timber industry. 


Recent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded: Miss M. B. Hay, Keystone Shingles & 
Lumber (Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C., who 
was en route to New York, Boston and eastern 
Canada points; Arthur T. Morgan, Jr., Roches- 
ter representative of Rice & Lockwood Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; Charles Jacobi, Dayton, 
Ohio, lumber sales agent for Elk River Coal & 
Lumber Co., Swandale, W. Va.; Daniel Earing, 
Gillies Bros. (Ltd.), Pembroke, Ont., Clinton 
Dewitt, Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis., and 
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Arthur E, Lane of Lane Mill Service, New i 
York. i 


Herman Dierks, chairman of the board of F 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, | 
was host to Dallas, Texas, lumber dealers at 
a dinner meeting recently. He told of a half 
century of manutacturing progress and scientific | 
drying, and discussed the reforestation program | 
that has been carried on in the company’s large | 
stand of virgin pine during the past twenty 
years. Members of the sales force of the 
Cooper-Wilson Sales Co., Texas representa- | 
tive of the Dierks company, were among the | 
guests. 

The Indiana Veneer & Panel Co., New AIl- | 
bany, Ind., is breaking ground for the erection | 
of a single band mill. The machines to be 
installed are of latest design, roller bearing, 
and all electric driven. Mixed hardwood tim- 
ber will be cut by the company, which will 
bring the material to the mill by railroad cars 
and trucks. The mill’s capacity will be 25,000 | 
to 30,000 board feet a day. Most of the output | 
will be used in the firm’s veneer and panel | 
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plants at Louisville and New Albany. S. E. | 
Stout, president of the company, awarded the | 
contract for sawmill machinery to the Prescott 

Co. of Menominee, Mich. 


The San Francisco office of Moore Mill & | 


Lumber Co. of Bandon, Ore., has been taken [ 
over by a new firm, Bookstaver Moore Lumber / 
Co., which will carry on as representative for | 
the Oregon mill. Members of the new organi- [ 
zation are, B. W. Bookstaver and J. S. Moore. 7 
The former was previously connected with the [7 
McCormick Supply Co., San Francisco, and 
was one of the organizers of the Bookstaver- 
Burns Lumber Co. in Los Angeles. His part- 
ner, head of the Moore Steamship Co., has been [ 
associated with the Moore Mill & Lumber Co, i 
for over fifteen years. Offices of the new 7 
company are at 525 Market Street, San Fran- 7 
cisco. 4 


This Winning Golfer Didn't Kick 
Ball, Says Local Paper 


In Fred Sullen’s column, in a recent issue of 7 
the Jackson (Miss.) News, appeared this in- 7 
teresting comment concerning the golfing abil- 
ity of one of the South’s best known lumbermen: | 

“Charley Green, Laurel lumberman, and a/ 
mighty fine fellow, successfully defended his title ~ 
as golf champion at the Laurel Country Club, 7 
defeating Ed Enochs 6 and 5 over 36 holes. His 7 
card was 77-79. Charley is getting a bit old- | 
ish, but you may be sure there was no fudging 7 
on his score card, nor did he surreptitiously | 
kick a ball a few feet forward in the rough, | 
quite sure nobody was looking.” 
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Tacoman Takes New Position 


Tacoma, Wasu., June 26.—Lee P. Hill, well 
known local lumberman and formerly secretary 7 


of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, has an- 
nounced his association with the Fairhurst Lum- 7 
ber Co. of Tacoma. The company manufactures 7 


Pata 


and exports lumber and building materials. Its 7 
offices are at 820 Tacoma Building. Mr. Hill|7 
will have charge of the concern’s domestic lum- 7 
ber business. For many years he was with the 7 


Carlson-Hill Lumber Co. of this city. 





A Red Cypress Invitation 


In connection with its monthly calendar for 
July, the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co.,/7 


of Jacksonville, Fla., is issuing a cordial invita-|~ 


tion for the recipient to visit the cypress ex-) 
hibits when attending the Great Lakes Exposi- 
tion at Cleveland. In connection with the invi- 
tation, the company says: 





“In ‘The Making of a Nation’ building is) 
nearly all of the material shown at the Chi- ; 
In addition, there are at-F) 

tractive displays in ‘The Hall of Progress’ andy} 


cago World’s Fair. 


‘The Traditional American Home of Wood.’ ff 


“These exhibits are worthy of a leisurely] 
inspection, for they furnish a complete picture) 


of the beauty, durability and versatility of Tide- 
water Red Cypress, ‘The Wood Eternal.’ You} 
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will find them not only interesting and educa- 
tional, but a source of helpful sales ideas as 
well. 

“We urge you to accept this invitation. And 
to call these outstanding cypress exhibits to the 
attention of your friends and customers who 
plan to attend the exposition.” 





Made Head of State Manufacturers’ 
Association 


I. F. Laucks, newly elected president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Washington, is 
head of I. F. Laucks (Inc.), makers of water- 
proof glue, with six factories in United States, 
Canada and Europe. Mr. Laucks began his 
business career in 1908 in Seattle as an alloy 
chemist. Succeeding F. 
Rex Smith of the 
Crescent Manufacturing 
Co. as the association’s 
head, Mr. Laucks’ new 
official family consists 
of C. L. Havens, Pacific 
Coast Forge Co., and 





I. F. LAUCKS, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Heads State Manu- 
facturers’ Associa- 
tion 





Philip G. Johnson, Ken- 
worth Motor Truck 
Corp., vice presidents; 
A. E. McIntosh, Spruce 
Veneer Package Corp., 
corporation secretary ; 
Ralph J. Marsh, North- 
western Glass Co., treas- 
urer; and Clancey M. Lewis, who begins his 
23rd year as manager of the association, New 
trustees are Allen B. Engle, Pacific Waxed 
Paper Co.; Newton J. Frayn, Frayn Printing 
Co.; and A. M. Ghormley, Carnation-Albers 
Co. These with the above officers and I. H. 
Moorhouse, Olympia Canning Co., will consti- 
tute the new board of trustees for administering 
the 38th year of association activity. 








Pigeons Used as Messengers by 
Lumber Company 


_ExizaBetH City, N, C., June 28.—Carrier 
pigeons long have been used as messengers, 
particularly in war times, but it is believed the 
experiment now being carried out by the Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co. here will be the first 
time that carrier pigeons have ever been used 
for messenger purposes in the lumber industry. 
Harold C. Foreman, vice president of the Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co., has been a pigeon 
fancier for a number of years and he is now 
training his homers to bring in messages to the 
mill from its barges and its logging operations. 
The company operates a fleet of barges which 
transport lumber from the mills to the dis- 
tributing yards in the East. It is Mr. Foreman’s 
plan to utilize his pigeons as ship-to-shore 
messengers. The pigeons will be sent out on 
the company barges, to be released with mes- 
sages and reports when it is necessary for the 
men on the boats to communicate with com- 
pany executives at the mill. 

Mr. Foreman is president of the Elizabeth 
City Homer Club, organized by a group of men 
interested in the sport of racing pigeons. Pre- 
paring his young birds for the work on the 
barges, Mr. Foreman takes them once or twice 
a week away from their loft and releases them 
to fly home again, Each time he takes them 
a greater distance. Inasmuch as the United 
States Army is successfully using pigeons for 
two-way communications, some of these pigeons 
having their homes on army trucks which are 
constantly being moved about, and are released 
to fly home to a loft which may have moved 
ten or twenty miles since they left it, Mr. 
Foreman believes it will be entirely practical 
to use pigeons to bring messages from barges 
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moving about on the water. He plans to have 
one set of birds whose homes are on the land 
at Elizabeth City and another set whose homes 
are on the company barges. He believes this 
will make it possible to send messages both to 
and from the men on the barges and in logging 
operations located in the swamps. 

So far as is known, this novel method of 
transmitting messages has never before been 
tried in the lumber industry. 





A Mid-Season Calendar 


About this time of year the numerous calen- 
dars received before Jan. 1 have become a little 
dog-eared or perhaps have disappeared entirely in 
many offices. Therefore the novel and neat new 
calendar being distributed by the Empire State 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association, Rochester, N. 
Y., should receive a hearty welcome for it begins 
with July 1937 and ends with July 1938. Be- 
neath the calendar pad are the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of all the lum- 
ber salesmen who comprise the membership of 
the association, a very convenient reminder for 
the man who wants to order materials in a 
hurry. 





Employment Grows 106.5 Percent in 
Cork Products Company 


LANCASTER, PA., June 28.—An increase in 
employment of 106.5 percent over a depression 
low point in 1932 in the plants, district offices, 
and warehouses of the Armstrong Cork Co. in 
various parts of the nation has been announced 
by H. W. Prentis, Jr., president. On Dec. 31, 
1932, the company had 3,918 persons on its pay- 
rolls compared with 8,091 today. 

“The purchasing power of Armstrong em- 
ployees contributes to the prosperity of every 
community in which plants of the company are 
located,” Mr. Prentis said. “In Pittsburgh, 
where the Armstrong Cork Co. was founded in 
1860, there are today 1,219 men and women em- 


Eastern Office Opened by California 
Redwood Association 


SAN FRANcisco, CALIF., June 26.—Increas- 
ing interest in California redwood in eastern 
markets led this month to re-establishment of 
California Redwood Association offices in New 
York City. Offices have been opened at 155 
East 44th Street, Suite 2906. 

President Carl W. Bahr announced the ap- 
pointment of Hal B. Alston, for eight years 
eastern sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., to the new posi- 
tion of eastern manager 
for the association. Mr. 
Alston will be = suc- 
ceeded in the Pacific 
organization by V. W. 
Malloy. 

Mr. Alston brings to 
his new position nearly 
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Don’t Run Short on Shortieaf 


You're safe in stocking a good supply 
of our Arkansas Shortleaf, because 
it's all the same .. . tip-top quality 
. . good-looking . . dry, clean, 
bright, straight, dependable. And here 
you always can be sure of getting 
what you order. Let us quote 


on your needs, or better still, 


let us fill an order for you. 


DIMENSION, FINISH 
FLOORING, SIDING, 
MOULDINGS, BOARDS. 


Expertly Kiln Dried or Lig- 
nasan Treated—Air Driec. 


CAMDEN: ARK. 


Ml) 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. #3 


Public Accountants 
432 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO . 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








HAL B. ALSTON, 

Eastern Manager, 
California Redwood 
Association; New York 





twenty years of experi- 
ence in the lumber. and 
construction industries, 
and he has outstanding 
qualifications for the 
work. He served as a 
captain in the 312th 
Battalion during the World 





Gun 


Machine 
War, and from 1919 to 1929 engaged in the 


construction business in Rahway, Matuchen 
and Plainfield, N. J., building more than 
twenty-two hundred homes in eleven years.-He 
joined the Pacific Lumber Co. organization in 
1929, as sales manager for New England, New 
York, New Jersey and seaboard States. He 


Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 








RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN. 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGS 
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is widely known as an authority on wood con- 
struction, and has had wide experience in 
retail and wholesale lumber association activi- 
ties. 

The opening of the New York office is the 
second step in expansion of California Red- 
wood Association activities in 1937, a new 
office and exhibit having been opened in Los 
Angeles Architects Building earlier in the 
year. Eastern activities of the association will 
be directed upon specifications, and consulta- 
tion on the proper use of California redwood. 

—_—_—_—_— 


Delay in Eastern Business Due to 
Labor Situation Noted 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Thornton returned 
to Chicago June 17 after spending more than 
two weeks on a trip East. The lumberman 
noted a hesitation in all business throughout 
the eastern part of the country due to the tense 
labor situation. The demand and need for lum- 
ber and building materials as well as other 
commodities was clearly evident, but buyers 
were delaying action until times had settled. 

During the trip, Mr. Thornton attended the 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the National 
Wooden Box Association at Atlantic City, hav- 
ing been present at most of the conventions in 
the past, also. Another high point of the vaca- 
tion was being present at the reunion of his 
class at St. Lawrence University in Canton, 
N. Y.,. where he met many old friends of 
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campus days. En route home Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton touched several cities in southern 
Canada, and crossed the border at Windsor 
into Detroit. — : 


Arkansas Rotarians Attend 
International in France 


The Arkansas lumber fraternity was well 
represented at the Rotary International confer- 
ence in Nice, France, which has just recently 
completed its deliberations. Among the group 
attending from Arkansas were: Z. K. Thomas, 
general manager, Southern Lumber Co., War- 
ren; F. T. Dooley, F. T. Dooley Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Brinkley; Carthel Robbins, J. I. Porter 
Co., Stuttgart; J. Harold Harris, J. E. Harris 
Lumber Co., Wynne; Tom Clark, Tom G. 
Clark Lumber Co., Arkadelphia. Another lum- 
berman from the United States attending the 
conference was a next-door neighbor to the 
Arkansas contingent, Harry E. Schadt, Newell- 
ton Hardwood Co., Newellton, La. 











Log Water Mains 100 Years Old 
Dug Up in Chicago 

Laborers in a construction gang that was 
excavating in Chicago’s busy loop on June 17 
unearthed historical remains of the city of 100 
years ago. Several lengths of bored logs used 
for water mains in Chicago’s original water- 
works system were found. The logs were each 
about nine feet long, and cut from white pine. 
Although the outside of the logs was somewhat 
deteriorated, the wood around the four-inch hole 
was in good condition. 

According to Frederick Rex, municipal li- 
brarian, these log pipes were laid in 1840 when 
Chicago’s population was 4,479. They were the 
property of the Chicago Hydraulic Water Co. 
which obtained its supply of water through an 
iron pipe extending 150 feet out into Lake Mich- 
igan. By 1842, two miles of the log pipe had 
been laid, and then cast iron pipe came into use. 





Becomes Western Manager for 
Industrial Designers 


John E. Manning, C. E., formerly secretary 
and general manager of the Folding Products 
Corp., Chicago, has been appointed western 
manager of Designers for Industry (Inc.), 
industrial designers, with headquarters in the 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, according to an- 
nouncement by President Chas. H. Oppen- 
heimer, of Cleveland. Mr. Manning succeeds 
H. C. Gooding, who was recently appointed 
eastern manager, with offices in Rockefeller 
Center, New York. 





As Seen at Nation's Capital 


(Continued from Page 24) 


excise tax. The amendment sought to re- 
establish the single method, which is followed 
by Canada and is accepted practice. The amend- 
ment was defeated, like many others proposed, 
in order not to complicate the joint resolution 
and délay its passage beyond June 30, when the 
present law expires. Senator Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of the finance committee and 
in charge of the joint resolution, said he was 
very much interested in Senator Bone’s sugges- 
tion, and had talked it over with three of the 
ranking members of the House ways and means 
committee. He expressed hope the ways and 
means committee would take up the proposal, 
but said he must object to it going into the ex- 
tension resolution. 


STRESSES VALUE OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

The U. S. Forest Service poses this question : 

“What is the value of forest lands, which 
comprise almost one-third of the total land area 
of the United States?” It answers in part: 

“In dollars and cents they provide full-time 
work in normal times for 1,300,000 persons, and 
assure supplemental cash incomes for 2,500,000 
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farmers. More than 330,000,000 acres of forest 
lands are grazed by domestic livestock. 

“The more than 170,000,000 acres of Feder- 
ally-owned national forests shelter almost 75 
percent of the remaining big game range. In 
these forests more than 30,000,000 persons an- 
nually seek rest and recreation. 

“This new forest economy is one of plenty 
rather than scarcity ; of permanence rather than 
impermanence.” 





Johns-Manville to Open Two 
New Plants 


Lewis H. Brown, president of Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, announces that negotiations 
have been completed for the acquisition of two 
new properties. In Watson, suburb of Los 
Angeles, Calif, a new million dollar plant to 
be completed in 1938, will be constructed on a 
50-acre plot The plant will be equipped with 
two cupolas for the production of rock-wool 
home insulation and Transite asbestos-cement 
pipe, and will employ about 300 men. The sec- 
ond plant was announced on the completion 
of negotiations for the purchase of the Fibre 
Conduit Company plant at Richmond, Ind., 
which is consolidating its manufacturing activi- 
ties at its Orangeburg, N. Y. plant. Early in 
July Johns-Manville will begin installation of 
equipment for the manufacture of a new type 
of low temperature insulation for use on rail- 
road passenger and refrigerator cars, mechani- 
cal refrigerators, and for sound deadening as 
well as thermal insulation on automobiles. With 
these two plants the company will have 12 
plants in operation in the United States. 





Company Secures Sales Outlet 


in Holland and Belgium 


Ranetite Mfg. Co. (Inc.), St. Louis, Mo., 
announces that it has appointed the firm of 
Rath and Doodehefver of Amsterdam, Holland, 
as exclusive distributor of Ranetite Damp- 
proofer in Holland and Belgium. The firm 
owns and controls fifteen outlets in the two 
countries, and supplies approximately 21,006 
paperhangers and painters. The first shipment 
of dampproofer to it left the United States 
in June of this year. Ranetite Mfg. Co. in- 
vites inquiries of general and special nature re- 
garding its products, and has prepared litera- 
ture for distribution. 





Minnesota Town's Schools to 


Use Wood Sash 


Montevipveo, Minn., June 28.—An extensive 
remodeling and repair program will be carried 
out in the Montevideo schools this summer, 
with the central building as the center of ac- 
tivities. 

All steel factory-type windows in the high 
school building will be replaced with the latest 
wood sash type, and all the slate steps which 
have done duty since the building was erected 
are to be replaced. 

Enlargement of the commercial department 
and other class room facilities will also be in- 
cluded in the program. 








Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
June 19, 1937, totaled 1,510,649 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 78,951 cars (an increase of 
8,639 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 5); grain, 58,978 cars; livestock, 
21,002 cars; coal, 224,893 cars; ore, 144,981 
cars; coke, 19,926 cars; merchandise, 337,568 
cars, and miscellanous, 624,350 cars. The total 
loadings for two weeks ended June 19 show 
an increase of 23,644 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended June 5. 
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on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


New Orleans, La., for sales 


made in the period June 21-24, but where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ee 0.00 $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $21.00 
REE “siscietaaiane 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 22.00 
| 70.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 22.00 
| en 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
SN cwadienws $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
eee 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
- eee 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
eee 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
os ee 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .... 
a 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 
OPE o0e%02 o% 70.0 60.00 41.00 25.00 


grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No, 1 and 
etter, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
in ee $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
eee 78.00 63.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
ee 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
D6 ee 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
See 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
ee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00 ... 

re 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 ... 

a, | rr 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 

SC, ee 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 

ee 2569%u0'% 158.00 143.00 121.00 .... ioe 

No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Co 
es $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
arr 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
Ee 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
eaten 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ee 60.00 50.00 34.00 ren 

TE %Kaqenee 65.00 55.00 39.00 nent 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
ng ee ee ee $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
2 ere 65.00 43.0 24.00 20.00 
ccc ainawkwertun 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
ae 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
PEPE siwieennnwensan 85.00 73.00 41.00 Zhao 
PEPE awsanexeruwann 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
i oer $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
Sh re 85.00 76.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
Be case 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
i ee earn 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
7 ee 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 bea 
ae 108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00 recs 
ge 156.00 146.00 122.00 eS ere 
ar 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00 ee 
anatase e 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 pheii 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
EN saxctsa aa avewinw-aiete $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
OE ee: 70.00 652.00 32.00 21.00 
De areaesweweqdew 80.00 67.00 387.00 21.00 
Bee . xnewewenenauat 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., June 26.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 
B&B 


if: D 

BS kccic hie e-evehmerecetaons $46.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
BE saci caiig:&: aenpuarncinneacate $34. $31.00 $20.00 
SD. wireense wseeenieeen 37.00 34.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$35.00 $33.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 35.00 34.00 24.00 
Ceiling 
_ _. BRR nee $29.00 $27.00 $17.00 
PE beans seem ae eean 32.00 29.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 x8 1x10 1x12 
Se ae. $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
| a ae 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
PRO: Biviewss 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 

12 14 16 1 20 
BEN $22.50 $22.50 $24.00 $25.00 $24.50 
i ae 21.50 21.50 22.00 23.00 23.00 
ear 21.00 22.00 22.50 24.00 23.00 
oo ae 23.00 23.50 24.00 26.00 26.00 
AE ae 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 

Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 

ee er eee a. $21.00 

ee Oe ee 20 





West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- No. 3 Fencing. No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
Bede oe Babete 38.96 ~- Sivoo ae uae 
| B&btr Sht. 62.62 63.60|/B& etter.. ¢ 8. een TE ek ehiee >. * leaf .... 18.15 *15.36 
No. 1 .....*52.80 57.00|NO. 1 ..... 37.64 *39.86|1x6 CM... 16.82 16.27lsnortieat & Longleaf— 
No. 2 .....%37.36 *40.94 No. 116— 2x6 20.50 *15.13 
B&better.. 46.75 *45.88 me = = “00 *18°62 
1x3 flat grain— No.1. 44.54 44.17 No. 3 Shiplap and ae 19.00 *15.62 
B&better.. 43.99 45.38 aitiadlt alten Boards, Standard | a 19.00 315.32 
if. oe ae Assorted p tterns — Lengths Sete ..... 20.84 *14.64 
No. 2..... 24.93 29.50INo, 1...... 42.61 41.35 |1x8_ ...... 18.55 17.67 
| suck ett 1x10 pay 17.65 i re 
a 19.35 18.50 
| B&btr Sht. 65.87 63.25 ee Senn SP > Suen 
No. 1, Sht. 59.50 |... Jag iter “a 
No. 2..... 29.75 *39.50 tneh thiskh—~ Ne. 1 Sheetiont Shortleaf— 
ix4 flat grain— - Reeenaan Hop 2 2x4 3x4&4x4.. 29.68 *26.73 
B&better.. 44.87 43.96]9 -+------- 59°75 onj12 & 14.. 26.83 23.48/4x6—8x8 . 28.08 26.00 
No. 2..... 40.85 43.401) co..---:eees SLOSIig ....... 27.32 24.63|3&4x10 ... 34.12 31.00 
No. 2..... 19.75 21.55 32:78 oF00 [2x6 5x10—-10x10 33.00 *33.61 
5&6/4 thick— -|12 & 14.. 22.99 21.40/c%AX42 -.,°87-79 36.00 
Ceiling, Standard [4-3 ...... 62.50 60.67|16 ..... fe oe Cer eer 
Lengths 5&10 ..... 70.25 70.00 lox 
e7r 
ili Si 75.15 82.00/,5 «© 14. 9600 21.96 ative 
| B&better..*38.14 *35.38] Casing, Base & Jamb |16 ....--- 26.45 23.23 roa ateria 
No. 1.....%34.13 *33.00 20’ 2x10 
i. --|B&better— 
| 5x4— . B&better, aoe 34.44 29.75], 
B&better.. 37.62 36.26/;54 |’. 62.66 60.30|14 ....... 35.67 32.40)1x4— ° P 
| No. 1..... 34.40 34.00) 1x¢@8 |. . 63.78 60.71/16 ....... 34.33 29.96]9 --------- 50.08 53.0 
1x5&10 ... 69.50 66.38]9x12 1x¢— 
Surfaced Finish, ~ 21S & 14... STOO SOBRE ics. 50<: *32.00 .... 
10-20’ No. 1 Fencing, 10-20 |1¢ |! 37.75 34.25 8 RN eis ko $39.00 
; ree 41.85 44.45 Deere eees : -00 
B&better - eae wees *48.75 
can qe ; —on 43.60 44.75 No, 2 Shortleat 7 
_ ee 55.88 52.83 mension a + 
rf No. 1 Shiplap and 
oD ee 56.57 52.91 : 
habia: 58.93 53.36 Boards, 10-20 2x4 1x4— 
ee 64.61 59.60]1x8 ...... 42.97 44.80]12 & 14.. 22.82 19.51]12 & 14..*49.00 
DOE wkkrwins 60.00 58.00)1x5&10 ... 46.53 51.61]16 ....... 23.86 22.71]9 .....---. $48.00 
OF eutaaas 80.75 72.42)1x12 ..... 59.90 60.3212x6 10 .....--- 46.00 
i - 12 & 14.. 18.94 19.52 
oe 62.75| “Oy Fencins & CM [16 ....... 19.97 18.84 
q Bicce Wee i Standard Lengths 
oy ee $0.50 73.2 “ me eae Sa 
Be Senses 92.50 85.25)1x4 .....- 17.92 17.90]12 & 14.. 21.20 18.68 %x1%4" 
| patna 21.12 19.30/16 ......° 21.05 21.83|8*17%%", 4 
c— —_ No. Vs... 4.44 4.45 
g No. 2 Shipl a NO, ee 0.8¢e * 
Inch thick— Bonrds, Std. Lath. |12 & 14.. 25.43 21.93 
Sie ers eacke . eee 9 
| Sea 51.33 *50.50|Shoftleat— de lal 23.09 22.08) partition, Standard 
| datee 51.17 *49.64|1x8 ...... 21.78 20.00] 2x12 Lengths 
1x5&10 57.10 *56.48|1x10 ..... 21.78 18.94/12 & 14.. 24.00 20.511%x4&6— 
Be ccks 73.50 *66.83|1x12 ..... S779 SBESITE ..6. 5s. 25.12 20.00/B&better..*49.13 47.00 
Seattle, Wash., June 26.—Prices for red 
Following are current quotations on oak | cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points Beveled Siding, %-inch 
of origin: poorest “an “pe 
TExZE” 1x14” %x2” Gxl%” | d-inch ......cccsecses $29.00 $25.00 $22.00 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $73.00 $62.00 | 5-inch ............. 33.00 29.00 26.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 78.00 64.00 62.00 62.00 SOE atautsnuawes 37.00 33.00 29.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 73.00 60.00 62.00 55. 1 B 1 i i 
Sel. qtd. red....: 72.00 60.00 56.00 55.00 | PrN. ee Se Se: eee $55.00 
Cir, Gem. WOS.... S600 GEOR GEOG GERD fF CEE Set rttestresstenereesvweereuses 61.00 
Cp, 50h. 9OR..... Tae «Ge GERP «GER ET Aer etre setter ereevesereoeveses 70.00 
Sel. gin. Wht...: TES SECO BRO — Bee fF Ree te wit vintseseicie sissies exes 419 siewinrereee : 
Sel. pln. red..... 69.00 58.00 46.00 47.00 Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 
No. 1 com. wht.. 59.00 48.00 45.00 37.00 S2S or S4S 
No. 1 com. red... 58.00 49.00 41.00 40.00 " or Roug 
No. 2 com....... 33.00 28.00 26.00 19.00 PE wGieaawiees Ee ee eer ee ee Teh $ 70.00 
MEET. “ainierdareGina aan wae eae Ae ATe eis ee 75.00 
%x2” %xl\” $x2” 1x12” nile Muhncdrectrs asia cb etadglanere ane ones a See 85.00 
—— a ee $80.00 $80.00 i Ixi4” LS skercicisvain Gee ie ea eae 135-08 
— on oe 75.00 75:00 onal (2) Peeper 100.00 
Sel, GiG. WME... ccccces 73.00 68.00 mare 1x20” Re See Te Pec nie ee an ae ee 115.00 
a. eo eS 71.00 68.00 ee 1x22&23” Bree ee Ee Sanka eee een ata 120.00 
Clr.. git: WHE. ..<...00.. <0: TO «TE | Ene ee eee eg ae ars 
Cle, BOR Cilicccccsceccs 69.00 68.00 62.00 Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16 
Sel. pin. WHE........... 67.00 66.00 62.00 | 1X8” ..ccccccceccccscccccccscsccecesecs $40.00 
Sel. SS eras ee 65.00° 64.00 69.00 | 124% ...0..cccee Scns craraltie to eivicinis ne 42.00 
Rolf Som: welts oo0000! HERS HERS ERGR | Dlacount om Momidings 6-207, Oa Lenaths 
Wa. O Wiles scececace.s 26.00 23.00 ay o— oe $4 52% 
New York delivered prices may be obtained nmr aie ee soo +s rseserres , 
by adding to the above the following difter- pe Se OR Aer ee 47% 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For | Series 7000— 
ti-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and ee I inn wie ewcieeeseewdewmes 52% 
te-inch, $4.50. ee eee 47% 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ : 
| by adding to the above the following differ- 100 lin. ft. 
) entials gured on Memphis origin: For BS. sone din ee need aaa es d:aeeetuees wee $0.32 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and | 1%” gris Glin e-atacecucreiernions aigraigno hie in irae elecaaee 87 
fe-inch, $3.50. DE” unehesnxannaeaseaicacessaens : a a 





poe eg ek eens re ret 
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WESTERN PINES 


mill actual 


Pine 


Following f. o. b. prices on 


sales were reported to the Western 
Association by members during the period 
June 14, to June 19, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 

tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELEctTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & 4 & war. 
a ee eviede.owews $67.19 ag jaar 
ee: EE? Sink ee awe 53.02 ees 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
DE. 2c avaaesaeded een enece He $43.80 $29.49 
een eee 43.65 26.21 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
ee ene et $28.51 22.81 
eae ae 32.56 22.55 
No, 4, 4 4, EEK nunas eemeaeaesaae $16.55 
Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr 
TS 3 2 aaa $71.20 $98.50 
GCOUIey CE) Bikes ce cccccccvus 58.84 74.00 


COMMONS S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 


No. No.2 No. 3 

0 arenes vores $35.28 $26.86 

EE dda ea ee dara 45.30 27.90 

Quality (No. 4) 4 t RWRL pide seeuer $19.85 

Sugar Pine 

P ; 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— & wadr. & war. & wdr 
B&btr. RL err as 2 ¢eee 

> aaa $81.00 ee aia 

a ER: dia pee Waka 62.00 $66.33 $76.56 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

DE titcavedcegecudle $52.75 $35.68 $24.00 

a ene ce ewnawen 52.85 34.90 19.90 

De ine nineteen ead 65.73 37.16 24.07 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

pS a a a $23.70 

DremGmeiem, MO. 1, THGES. co cciccvcccvuaes 24.00 

Boards, No. 3, SZo0r4S, 1x8............<- 21.08 

“looring, vert. gr., C&Btr 4 RL........ 38.55 





CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., 
during the 


Following are prices realized, 
rate of freight on sales made 
week ended June 22: 





Flooring 

No. 1 No. 2 

B&btr. Com. Com. 
BE #£+eneess ceuremen $47.20 $43.85 $27.70 
roe 45.95 42.90 26.55 

Ceiling 
PE sieeve ncden eres $28.35 $25.30 $17.85 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
- Serre re $49.80 eer $61.10 
Be £0scaeee ou 51.70 rer 72.40 
Bae, 50.75 J.) ere 73.00 
BD. ween aemsth 52.00 oo: 82.45 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com. Com. 

a renee $48.00 $20.00 ves 
eee eee 45.50 23.35 oa 
DEY a adits & 0.0 Wee greats 45.80 24.65 $20.05 
eee 45.70 25.80 18.45 
eee rr oe 52.05 26.45 19.05 
NE 59.03 Go-due @ ae aeanwn’ 59.70 30.60 19.80 

eens, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
Yo. 2 Common Dressed 

Be iniaaane gates $24.85 SER eer $22.20 
a aera 21.95 oo ee 21.70 
BO ios be ware 24.05 BIE bie wiir- ve niet 24.00 
Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18&20 
0 ar ere eee $23.00 25.75 
Se ere re eae ee 23.20 25.20 
i nik ceiarae aw vearn inka a wale atccaceee 23.70 26.75 
te er ee eee 25.80 27.35 
ES ae We oraa rn & avielence arena maha 26.60 28.20 
Seattle, Wash., June 26.—Below are listed 


average prices received for red cedar shingles 


sold direct to the trade: 
Royals: 
at SSA rere ee eye $4.50-4.60 
SS NE as eich > alent oni dS-¥.4 Ge aed 2.70-2.80 
NE i gash a ai aac ent ori ar ons le eo BS 1.65-1.75 
Perfections: 
1-18” 5/2 % Oe ee $3.50-3.60 
2-18” 5 (2% (tehecwkage eens Wueeeaes 2.50-2.60 
|, er eee a 1.55-1.65 
XXXXX: 
ge eee er ree er $3.00-3.10 
So Sree een 2.30-2.40 
Ben Ee atVedsateeretadsiaeaneeeveed 1.35-1.45 





Amermcanfiumherman 
Lumber Market Review 


The downward trend in softwood de. 
mand and prices that began early in May 
has continued. Total bookings in the 
two weeks ended June 19 were 10 per- 
cent below last year’s, and since then 
there has been a further shrinkage in 
volume. Production in the above period 
was 40 percent above sales. Additions 
to mill stocks create selling pressure at 
price concessions, for it is met by a re- 
luctant attitude on the part of distrib- 
utors. They find that many projects are 
being held up, on account of higher costs 
of both material and labor. Recent lum- 
ber price declines, however, are encour- 
aging revival of some of these jobs, and, 
basing their optimism on continued heavy 
issuance of building permits, lumbermen 
expect demand soon again to increase to 
above last year’s level. Mills, faced with 
higher costs, in increasing numbers are 
curtailing production— good _ evidence 
that the price decline has reached its 
limit ; and many of them feel that if wage- 
hour ‘laws further increase costs, the cur- 
rent level will soon look too low. On 
the Atlantic coast, supplies seem to be 
fully adequate for current sales volume, 
and laid-down prices are lower and 
line with those at mills. The southern 
California market now has quite full 
stocks, and with demand slower, and 
both mill prices and coastwise rates re- 
duced, the market shows weakness. For- 
eign trade has been under the handicap 
of high ocean rates from ports on all 
coasts, and despite agreements for their 
maintenance, they have started to sag 
with refusal of foreign consumers to ab- 
sorb them and consequent reduction in 
the movement. Business is diverted to 
the cheaper Canadian market. British 
Columbia shipments to the United States 


July 3, 1937 


are at only about half the quota rate, but 
total softwood lumber imports to. date 
this year are about 13 percent above last 
year’s. The fact that European timber 
exports are about three months ahead of 
export quota, should result in North 
American producers later finding a bet- 
ter sale to importing countries. 

The movement of hardwoods, largely 
because of labor disturbances and the 
legislative outlook, but partly because of 
sharp price advances early in the year, is 
slow; bookings in the two weeks ended 
June 19 were 18 percent below the level 
of last year. European difficulties over 
Spain, and the French financial crisis, are 
affecting trade with the more important 
markets. Many of the mills in the South 
report accumulation of stocks during the 
last month or so. Prices generally are 
considerably below their highs of early 
in the year, and in some cases below re- 
cently-increased cost of production, so 
that there has already been some curtail- 
ment of operations, and sentiment in 
favor of it is becoming more widespread 
and pronounced. There has been little 
change in Appalachian quotations ; north- 





neo hee 


ern birch upper grades have advanced } 


and other species remain steady. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


June 26 
First Third 
ble ices $82.87 $52.87 


Second 
$73.91 


WEST COAST LOGS 





Seattle, Wash., June 26.—Average prices of 7 


logs are as follows: 
Fir: No. 1, $28-25; No. 2, $22-17; No. 3, $13. 
Peelers, No. 1 $34; No. 2, $30-32. 


Cedar: Shingle logs, $14-15, 
$28-30. 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


lumber logs, 








THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA, Galt—Diamond Match Co. 
rebuild plant here recently damaged by fire. 

Tehachapi—Tehachapi Timber Co. is erecting a 
new 6-foot band mill in the Cummings Valley pine 
area. The mill will be electrically operated and 
semi-portable. The lumber will be trucked to 
Los Angeles. 

WASHINGTON. Stevenson—Wind River Lumber 
Association, of which Martin Nielsen is president, 
will erect a sawmill. 


Business Changes 


will 


ALABAMA. Whatley—Peevy Lumber Co. sold 
to Smith-Bell Lumber Co. 
ARIZONA. Phoenix—C. B. Walls Jr. Lumber 


& Wrecking Co. 
Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Burlingame—Harry F. Cahalan 
Lumber Co. taken over by C. E. Armstrong and 
A. J. Herzig of San Francisco on a ten-year lease 
from the widow of Mr. Cahalan. The plant will 
be operated as the Peninsula Lumber & Supply 
Co. and improvements costing more than $7,000 
will be made. 

los Angeles—W. H. 
ceeded by F. C. Bitzenburger & Co., 
4th St. 

Los Angeles—James J. Cline, former manager 
of James J. Cline Co., wholesaler of hardwood, 902 
East Fifty-ninth St., has retired from the business 
and Jack Niece is the new manager. The name 
of the firm has been changed to Southern Hard- 
wood Co. 

Oakland—Fraga 


succeeded by Air Homes & Supply 


Bitzenburger & Son 
800 


suc- 
East 


& Ramas Mill & Lumber Co. 


succeeded by F. S. 

29th Ave, 
Oakland—F. E. Graw Lumber Co. succeeded by 

Lumber Dealers (Inc.), 8127 East 14th St. 


FLORIDA. Miami—Martyn Lumber Co. _ suc- 
ceeded by Martin Lumber & Supply Co., 1212 N. W. 
Ist Ave. 

GEORGIA. Cordele—Beechwood Band Mill Co. 
succeeded by P. F. Fitzgibbons Sr. & Jr 

Hartwell—L. M. Temple Lumber Co. 
by Hartwell Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Blandinsville— Hainline & Sons 
Lumber Co. sold softwood and general building 
materials business to Alexander Lumber Co.; they 
retained their hardwood manufacturing business. 
Jule Hainline has withdrawn from the Hainline 


Fraga Mill & Lumber Co., 616 


rere 


succeeded | 


concern, and Arlo and Lee Hainline will continue 
the sawmill. 

Keyesport—John H. Barth succeeded by Barth 
Hardware Store. 

INDIANA. Miami—Danner Lumber Co. suc- § 
ceeded by Miami Lumber & Coal Co. 3 

New Albany—Pickrel Walnut Co. purchased by | 


Chester B. Stem (Inc.) and factory will 
opened, manufacturing walnut veneer and lumber. 

West Lebanon—West Lebanon Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by J. E. Powell, formerly of Attica, from 
Mrs. Chloe McKinney. 

IOWA. Clare—F. D. Conway 
ceeded by Clare Lumber Co. 

Sewal—wWhiteley Bros. 
Whiteley. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Bigbee Veneer & 
Lumber Co. sold veneer and box factory to Stand- 
ard Veneer Co. 

Columbus—Robertson & Goolsby Lumber Co. 
sold its plant and stock to D. H. Hall Lumber 


Lumber Co. suc- 


be re- | 


succeeded by J. E. | 
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Co., of New Albany, and will be known as D. H. 
Hall Lumber Co. 


Meridian—Cash Lumber & Supply Co. changed 
name to Burnett’s Lumber & Supply Co.; owner- 
ship and personnel not affected. 

MISSOURI. Chillicothe—Chillicothe Furniture 
Co, succeeded by Chillicothe Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co. 


St. Louis—Builders Planing Mill Co. succeeded 
by Mississippi Woodworking Co., 4838 Theodosia 
Ave 

Wheaton—Wheaton Lumber Co. 
Calhoon-Putnam Lumber Co., 
in Carthage, Mo. 


NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Monero Fuel & Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Star Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Au Sable Forks—Albert Call Lum- 
ber Co. real estate and business purchased by 
Au Sable Forks Lumber Co. 

Brooklyn—Huron Lumber Co. 
Huron Lumber & Supply Co., 147 Huron St. 

New Rochelle—County Woodworking Corp. 
ceeded by County Building Materials (Inc.). 


NORTH CAROLINA. Murphy—Cherokee Manu- 
facturing Co. succeeded by Murphy Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

OHIO. Lucasville—Clifford Purdy succeeded by 
Purdy Lumber Co. 

Willard—Shelby Lumber Co. 
Willard Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Kay succeeded by C. R. McCauley. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Highmore—Gerhart Lumber 
Co. sold its stock of lumber and other merchandise 
to the local Atlas and Brumwell yards, each pur- 
chasing half the property. 

TENNESSEE, Redboiling Springs—McClure & 
Son succeeded by J. C. McClure. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Jones-O’Shaughnessy Lum- 
ber Co. changed name to Roy Jones Lumber Co. 

Lubbock—Randal Lumber Co. purchased by 
Caprock Lumber Co. 


succeeded by 
with headquarters 


succeeded by 


suc- 


changed name to 


Brockway—McCauley & Mc- 


CANADA. ALBERTA. Coronation — Crown 
— Co. (Ltd.) sold to Alberta Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.). 


MANITOBA. Selkirk—Beaver Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 


succeeded by William G. Brown. 
. 
Incorporations 


F'LORIDA. Ocala—Hayes Lumber Co. 
Tampa—Munro Timber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—American Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., 719 West Division St. 

INDIANA. New Albany—Chester B. Stem (Inc.). 

KENTUCKY. Guthrie—W. E. Rogers Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. _Detroit—The Vent-I-Lite Venetian 
Blind Corp., 2679 East Grand Boulevard; $15,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Shanley Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Au Sable Forks—Au Sable Forks 
Lumber Co.; $50,000. Will engage in sale of lum- 
ber and building materials of all kinds. 











NORTH CAROLINA Celo—Toe River Lumber 
Co.; $8,000. To buy and sell lumber and operate 
sawmills. 

OHIO. Columbus—National Lumber & Equip- 
ment Co., 825 Reynolds Ave. 

OREGON. Portland—C. & S. Timber Co.; $5,000. 

St. Helens—Sperry Shingle Co.; $3,000. 

VIRGINIA. West Point—West Point Plywood 
Corp.; $15,000. To operate a veneer mill. 

_ WASHINGTON. a Lumber Co.; 
$50,000. Will do a general logging and lumber 
business, operating in Groveland, Calif. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Tomahawk Pulp Co.; 
will carry on manufacture and sale of ground 


wood pulp ete. 
Shawano—Anderson Logging Co.; to buy and sell 
timber and timberlands. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
N. S. MeNeil Trading Co. (Ltd.), 1318 Standard 


Bank Building; $550,000. Logging operators. 


Casualties 


OHIO. Dayton—Walter H. Smith Lumber Yard, 
31 Wayne Ave. and the adjoining Gondert & 
Lienesch Box Co. yard had approximately 3,000,000 
feet of lumber destroyed by fire. 


UTAH. Salt Lake City—Utah Lumber Co. suf- 
fered loss amounting to about $40,000, and Mor- 
rison-Merrill & Co. lost more than $10,000 of sur- 
plus stock stored in a leased warehouse. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Pasadena—Billheimer & Walker, 
906 East Green St., building specialties store. 

P IOWA. Fort Dodge—Webster County Lumber 
Store; will handle a complete line of building 
materials of all kinds. 


MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—Webb Lumber Yard 
being opened by Wilse L. Webb. 
NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Handy Lumber Co., 


751 Cerrillos Road, being established by R. J. Wel- 
ton and associates. 


OHIO. Defiance—Fort Wayne Builders Supply 
Co. opened an office at 114 Clinton St. 


OREGON. Portland—West Portland Lumber Co. 

Walterville—Walterville Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Norristown—Norris 
Co., Markley and Lafayette Streets. 

TEXAS. Cameron—F. R. Dunlap will open lum- 
ber yard here. 

Dallas—Cabinet Manufacturing Co., 701 S. St. 
Paul St.; cabinet makers and millwork. 

Odessa—S. P. Jones Lumber Co., of Big Spring, 
will open a yard in Odessa. 

Port Arthur—Fleckman Lumber Co., 3201 16th 
ee is a new lumber and building materials 
irm. 

WEST VIRGINIA.  Pineville—Beckley 
& Supply Co., of Beckley, 
branch yard in Pineville. 


Lumber 


Lumber 
is opening a $10,000 


Amenecan fiumberman 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








OSCAR LAMPLAND, 61, president of the 
Lampland Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., died 
suddenly of a heart attack in New York City, 
June 21, where he was vacationing with his 
wife and children. Mr. Lampland had his 
first job in a lumber 
yard at Austin, Minn., 
and while working 
there took a business 
course evenings. Later 
he became clerk and 
bookkeeper at a lum- 
ber yard in Lake Ben- 
ton. In 1900 he be- 
came the manager of 
the Lampert Lumber 
Co. at New Richland, 
and later was named 
traveling auditor for 
the concern. He occu- 
pied other’ positions 
with the firm until 
1908 when he went to 
St. Paul as manager of 
the yard of the Capital 
City Lumber Co. Mr. 
Lampland remained in 


that capacity until 
1924, when he organ- 
ized the Lampland 


Lumber Co. He was a 
former director of the 
National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and prominent in 
the counsels of the 
lumber industry of the Twin Cities. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, two sons, a daughter, his 
mother, four brothers and five sisters. One 
of his ‘brothers, Carl, has been in charge of 
the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., 
since 1903. 


LORD GLENRAVEL, 79, who as ARTHUR 
SHIRLEY BENN was at one time a member 
of the lumber firm of Hunter Benn & Co. in 





Mobile, Ala., died recently at his home in 
London. He was well known and highly 
esteemed by many lumber manufacturers, 


particularly in the South. Lord Glenravel 
went to Mobile from his native Ireland, and 
lived in the southern city about_twenty-five 
years. At one time he was British vice 
consul in Mobile, and made frequent visits 
to that city since moving to London. He 
took an active interest in the lumber concern 
which he and the late Robert Hunter had 
founded. After going to England he became 
a member of Parliament and in 1918 was 
made a baron. Two years ago, the ex- 
Mobilian was elevated to a lordship. Lord 
Glenravel lived in Canada for some time, and 
from 1921-23 was president of the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce, and 
was a director of the International Chamber 
of Commerce from its inception until 1927. 
He was president of the Council Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce of the British 
Empire from 1931-34. 





ALBERT BRERETON HUTTON, 65, presi- 
dent Hutton & Bourbonnais Co.( Inc.), Hick- 
ory, N. C., died suddenly of heart trouble 
June 20 in his home. He was born in Wind- 
sor, Canada, but his family moved to Ausable, 
Mich., while he was a child. In that city 
later, Mr. Hutton and his brother George N. 
Hutton became interested in the lumber 
business, and acquired knowledge of every 
phase of the industry. In 1898, Albert went 
South to join his brother who had bought the 
old Catawba River Lumber Co. In time the 
brothers formed the Hutton - Bourbonnais 
affiliation, and the business prospered from 
the start to eventually become one of the 
leading lumber concerns in that section of 
the South. Since the death of his brother, 
Mr. Hutton has been president of the com- 
pany, having been secretary-treasurer prior 
to that time. He was active in many civic 
bodies of Hickory. His widow, two sons and 
a daughter survive. 


AMBROSE BARCO WALSTON, 66, well 
known lumberman of Elizabeth City, N. C., 
died at the Albemarle hospital there on June 
1, following amputation of his left leg. Mr. 
Walston had suffered a stroke of paralysis 
about two years ago and had never fully re- 
covered. He was a native of Camden County 
and had lived in that section all his life. 
He operated a small mill near Weeksville 
for many years. Moving to Elizabeth City 
in 1915, he bought timber for A. B. Houtz 
for several years and then became an inde- 
pendent buyer and seller of timber, widely 
known throughout the Albemarle country. A 
widow, two sons and two daughters survive, 
with several grandchildren. 


FRANK HARRINGTON BROWN, 65, lum- 
berman and a life-long resident of Sycamore, 
Ill., died at his home there on June 10 after 





a lingering illness. Mr. Brown was the son 
of pioneer settlers of Sycamore, born in that 
place in 1871. He graduated from Racine 
College in 1892 and entered the grocery busi- 
ness with his brother-in-law. In 1908 he be- 
came a partner of Clarence A. Stone in a 
lumber business at Malta and Maple Park 
and in 1915 joined with Charles A. Pease in 
the lumber business of Brown & Pease of 
Malta, in which he was still a partner at the 
time of his death. A widow and two children 
survive, also six grandchildren. 


FRED J. WOOD, 70, president of the E. K. 


Wood Lumber Co., San Francisco, died in 
Bellingham, Wash., where he lived, after a 
long illness on June 21. He was born in 


Stanton, Mich. His father, E. K. Wood, went 
to the West Coast in 1888 with C. A. Thayer 
and started the business of which he later 
became president. Mr. Wood leaves a daugh- 
ter and a son, W. B. Wood, vice president 
and resident manager of the company in the 
southern part of the State. His holdings 
included lumber mills, ships and several re- 
tail yards around San Francisco Bay, in Los 
Angeles and San Pedro. Mr. Wood, also, had 
extensive timber holdings in British Colum- 
bia, and headed the Nimpkish Timber Co. 
(Ltd.) of that province. 


JOSEPH BROWN FOWLER, 79, former 
county commissioner and member of the 
Crissey & Fowler Lumber Co., died at his 
home in Colorado Springs, Colo., on May 30. 
Mr. Fowler was a native of England, going 
to Colorado Springs from Canada in 1879. 
He became a member of the Crissey & Fow- 
ler Lumber Co. in 1881, retiring in 1917 to 
run for the office of county commissioner 
which he held for several terms. He was 
one of the framers of the Colorado Springs 
charter. Mr. Fowler was a Mason, a Knight 
Templar and a Shriner. A widow, one 
daughter, one brother and a granddaughter 
survive him. 


NORMAN P. BARTON, 53, formerly a lum- 
berman of Texarkana, Ark., died at his home 
in Philadelphia, Miss., May 29, of an apoplec- 
tic stroke. As a young man he operated sev- 
eral lumber mills along the Arkansas-Texas 
line and while in Philadelphia served as su- 
perintendent of the Marietta Lumber Co. A 
widow, one daughter, one son and a brother 
survive. The son, Jack Barton, is associated 
with the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co. at 
Canton. 


JAMES S. NOALL, 52, a member 
Bros. Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, 
at his home in that city recently after an 
illness of but 24 hours. He was _ stricken 
while at the office of the company, dying the 
next duy. The business with which he was 
connected was founded by his father, Wil- 
liam T. Noall, who retired about eight years 
ago. The father and mother, a widow, one 
son and one daughter survive. The son, 
Mathew Noall, is manager of the lumber 
business. 


REED S. EDGERTON, 70, for the last five 
vears sales representative at Seattle for the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. of Eugene, Ore., 
died suddenly June 22. Mr. Edgerton went 
to Tacoma from Vermont in 1887. His long 
career in the industry included a_ period 
when he was in business for himself at 
Tacoma. His widow, a sister and one brother 
survive. 

WALTER SCOTT GOODWILLIE, 54, presi- 
dent of the Atlas Box Co., Chicago, died last 
week. He was a captain in the American 
Expeditionary Force during the World War. 
He founded the box company in 1920. His 
father, D. M. Goodwillie, had one of the first 
box companies in Chicago. The widow anda 
son survive. 


P. J. HENAGHAN, 





of Noall 
Utah, died 


77, president Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., with which he had 
been connected for forty years, died last 
week at his home in Denver. Until recently 
he was active in the Denver Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. His widow, a daughter, 
one son, two brothers and a sister survive. 


HERMAN S. HERWIG, 55, lumberman of 
Watsonville, Calif., died at the Stanford Lane 
hospital in that city June 8. He had been 
ill for three weeks. Mr. Herwig went to 
Watsonville from Gilroy and about a year 
ago started the Herwig Lumber Co. A widow, 
one daughter and two sons survive. 


ARTHUR J. MITCHELL, director 
chases of the American Seating Co., 
Rapids, Mich., passed away June 14. 


of pur- 
Grand 


GEORGE H. BUTTERS, 70, well known 
Pacific Northwest shingle manufacturer, died 
June 20 at his home near Hoquiam. He had 
operated shingle mills at Bellingham and at 





70 


Sultan before establishing his own mill on 
Lake Quinault four years ago. His widow, 
three sons, a brother and one sister survive. 


pa aN 

GEORGE VAN WINKLE, 91, one of the few 
remaining early lumber operators of Tuscola 
County, Michigan, died June 23 at the home 
of a son in Cass City, Mich. He and his 
brother, Lewis, were active in the lumbering 
industry around Caro, Mich. 


ORA HARDEN, 80, vice president of the 
Consolidated Feed Coal & Lumber Co., Sus- 
sex, N. J., died June 25. A former president 
of the company, he retired from active busi- 
ness several years ago. He leaves four 
daughters, a brother, a sister, four grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 


FREDERICK J. BRUCE, 50, president of 
Frederick J. Bruce (Ine.), Brooklyn, died 
June 20 of a wound from a rifle which was 
discharged accidentally while he was putting 
it away at his yard. He had been in the 
lumber business most of his adult life. His 
widow, four sons and a daughter survive. 


B. R. RANDALL, 70, president of the lum- 
ber company in Niles, Mich., bearing his 
name, passed away June 9 in his home after 
a year’s illness. Surviving are five sons and 
two daughters. Mrs. Randall died last Feb. 9. 


JOHN C. PARSCH, 67, president of the 
Parsch Lumber & Coal Co., Elyria, Ohio, died 
June 20 of apoplexy. Mr. Parsch was a 
former president of the city Council. 


C. lL. DODD, 74, senior partner in the lum- 
ber firm of Charles L. Dodd & Son, Willow 
Hill, Ill., died June 20 after a long illness. 
His widow and a son are left. 





California Tests Redwood on 
Divided Highway 


SAN Francisco, CAir., June 26.—Engineers 
of the California Division of: Highways will 
use redwood timber in a new experimental job 
in California highway construction. 

Plans for 90 miles of 4-lane highway, sup- 
plementing 55 miles already in use, utilize struc- 
tural redwood in various localities in providing 
a divided highway. 

Designed for immediate construction on the 
difficult Altamont Pass, between Oakland and 
Stockton on U. S. No. 50, will be 12 miles of 
4-lane highway, using a 4-foot island with 
redwood curbs. Redwood was also used in the 
curbing on the new Cuesta Grade alignment 
in San Luis Obispo County on Highway No. 
101, and on the divided highway approaches in 
Alameda County to the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge. 

The divided highway depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the dividing strip in facilitating safe 
movement of traffic plying in two directions. 
State engineers explain. The highway authority 
is seeking the design which will be adequate 
without prohibitive cost. Each project becomes 
a special study, subject to special treatment and 
application. 

Redwood’s acknowledged durability and great 
salvage value are recognized assets in its selec- 
tion for a major test in this State highway 
program. 


Business Census Branch at Phila- 


delphia Is Closed 


WasHinoctTon, D. C. June 28.—With the com- 
pletion of its current business census project, 
covering business operations for the year 1935, 
the Bureau of the Census has closed its tem- 
porary branch at 2401 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, and is moving its voluminous files and 
records to the Commerce Building in Washing- 
ton. The Philadelphia branch was established 
for the express purpose of conducting the na- 
tion-wide census of business, under the direction 
of Fred A. Gosnell, chief statistician for 
business. 

Future correspondence relating to the census 
of business or any other census matters should 
be addressed to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, and not to Philadelphia. It will be 
helpful to the Post Office Department and avoid 
delay if the change of address is noted on mail- 
ing lists and address files. 








| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
; In Classified Department 


peniheeananeandaaay .....30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues........ ..55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues 





Four consecutive issues 
$2.70 a line 
$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. 
tunities are offered for Buyer and 
Seller. Best for selling lumber, shin- 
gles, retail yards, business opportunity, 
timber and timberlands, machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails and equip- 
ment used in logging operations. You 
can get employees, salesmen, employ- 
ment or anything used in lumber and 
allied industries by advertising in the 
Wanted and For Sale department of 
the American Lumberman. 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


Many oppor- 





Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED 





Employees 


FRONT DESK MAN 


To take charge of front desk in retail yard. Must 
be thoroughly acquainted with lumber, millwork. 
paint and hardware. Location—Michigan. State 
age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “F. 86,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


On salary basis to buy southern pine and southern 
hardwoods. Must have good reputation and bank 
or other high class references. Give full informa- 
tion in first letter. 

Address ‘“G. 37,” 


care American Iamberman. 
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Employees 


WANTED: MILLWORK DETAILER & BILLER 


One who can take measurements on job and see 
work through Mill. Prefer man with sales ability 
and capable of handling men. Location Indiana. 
State age, experience, reference & salary expected. 
Address “G. 26,” care American Lumberman. 





A GOOD CHANCE FOR LIVE COMMISSION MAN 


Who knows soft woods—in Chicago—who would 
like to take over a going business. Give particu- 
lars about yourself—age, length of time in lumber 
business in Chicago and references. 

Address ‘‘F. 77,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MILLWORK DETAILER & BILLER 


By Appalachian Hardwood Trim & Dimension 
plant—In applying state age, past experience, sal- 
ary expected and references. 

Drawer 335, Bristol, Tennessee. 


LARGE WHOLESALER 


Desires capable commission men in Western Mich- 

igan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio territories. We are 

producing approximately five million feet of Yel- 

low Pine dimension monthly and have special 

proposition for competent producers. 
COMMERCIAL LUMBER PRODUCTS, Red. 
10226 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 











Salesmen 


LUMBER SALESMAN REQUIRED 


Man of experience wanted to solicit trade in Phila- 
delphia and surrounding available territory. Must 
be familiar with West Coast products handled in 
Eastern markets, especially Hemlock, Fir, Pine, 
Cedar and Spruce, as shipped by water and rail. 
Position open is for prompt employment and sales- 
man must be capable of handling small branch 
office. This opening should. be considered only by 
men who have ability and experience. None others 
should apply. A good opening for a capable man. 
Address: P. O. Box 992, Boston, Mass., with refer- 
ences. 


—" 


‘WTD: FIELD SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 


Leading insulation manufacturer will employ ex- 
perienced and competent man to work with distri- 
butors and contractors holding distributor fran- 
chise. Must be able to help contractor set up sales 
schools, help him hire men, train salesmen, help 
him initiate a local advertising campaign. Experi- 
ence in field of household equipment or through a 
house-to-house selling organization might be an 
advantage. Good salary for right man. Write in 
confidence to ‘“‘G. 40,” American Lumberman, Chi- 
cago. 








WTD.: MAIL ORDER LUMBER SALESMAN 
Must be experienced in soliciting inquiries by cor- 
respondence and must know sources of supply for 
purchasing. Give age, nationality and lumber ex- 
perience, Confidential. Chicago. 

Address “G. 36,’’ care American 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Who is thoroughly acquainted with the retail lum- 
ber trade in Northwestern Ohio and Southern 
Michigan. Old established wholesaler offers excel- 
lent opportunity for the right man. Experience 
and references requested. 

Address ‘“‘F. 75,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 


To cover central to northern Indiana. Good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Will consider only experi- 
enced man, thoroughly familiar with retail and in- 
dustrial carlot trade, and conversant with Yellow 
Pine, Ponderosa Pine, and west coast products. 
Please reply in writing, describing qualifications 
and giving several references; also late snap-shot 
if availablie. 

EDWARD HINES LU**RER CO., 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 


With Wholesaler, LumtLer-Millwork and _ Selling 
experience on Road. State age and qualifications. 
Good salary if can produce orders. 

Address “F. &3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN NOW CALLING ON LUMBER 
And building material trade, to carry sideline- 
steel medicine cabinets. Splendid opportunity. All 
territories. Commission basis. NATIONAL METAL 
ART MFG. CO., Inc., 420-12 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WTD.: EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 


For Michigan territory. Please write giving full 
information. : y 
BRADLEY, MILLER & CO., Bay City, Mich. 


Lumberman. 
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